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THE COUNTR Y AND THE EARL Y INHABITANTS. 

Section 1— The three regions. 

The India of the map-makers — sometimes erro- 
neously called "Hindustan" — is a vast triangle, lying 
between the 68th and the 96th meridians of east longi- 
tude and the 36th and 8th parallels of north latitude. 
In area and population it is about the equal of Europe 
without Russia ; but its mountains are nearly double 
the average height of those of Europe and its rivers 
are longer and carry down to the sea a far greater 
volume of water. The northern side of the triangle 
consists of a double range of mountains between whose 
walls the principal rivers take their rise; flowing east 
and west from the same neighbourhood, not far from 
the M&nasarowar lake, and gradually adding to the 
land at their respective mouths deposits of soil brought 
down from the mountains. This mountainous region, 
whose highest peaks probably reach an altitude of six 
miles, is known to geographers as Himdlaya, having a 
length of 1,500 miles, and an average breadth of 200 
miles. To the north-east of this the cavi&tvj Vs^ afe fl fe fc- j 
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to the Emperor of China, to the north and north-west 
are the countries of Turkestan chiefly subject to Russia, 
and the hilly province of Afghanistan, under an 
dependent Amfr in close alliance with the Indian 
Government. The higher levels of the Himalaya are 
covered with perpetual snow, which, however, comes 
down to a less distance on the south than it does on 
the northern side. Above the snow line there are no 
fixed dwelling places of man, although a few temples 
and shrines are found there as places of pilgrimage. 
Through the valleys and gorges of these mountains 
the tribes of the north have often poured themselves 
upon the plains. At the western end, near the country 
of the Afghans, the remains of the Aryan invaders of 
India are believed to inhabit the valleys; while on the 
eastern extremity are found tribes of kindred origin to 
the Chinese: the former are the independent tribes of 
Kafirs and Dards, the latter are found in two States, 
Nepal and Bhutan. In the west centre is the protected 
State of Kashmir, some of whose inhabitants are Mus- 
lims and others Hindus. The climate and scenery of 
this elevated region are affected by the very remote 
causes. To explain these it will be necessary to turn 
our attention to the seas of the equator, or central belt 
of the globe, and consider the nature and origin of the 
monsoons, which will be done at the end of the present 
section. In the meanwhile it will be sufficient, here, 
to mention that the snows of the Himalaya act on India 
in two ways. Firstly, they serve to cool the vapours 
, brought up by the monsoons from the sea and to cause 
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it to fall in the form of rain. The rainfall of the Hima- 
laya region is one of the largest in the world, so much 
as 40 feet of water falling annually in the eastern por- 
tion, while that of England is but two feet in the year. 
Secondly, the snows melting in the strong sunshine of 
the hot season, fall down the southern slopes in vast 
streams of water, which tear up the hill sides and pre- 
vent vegetation in the steeper parts but fertilise the 
lower valleys, so that the climate is temperate: many 
beautiful trees grow, and various fruits and vegetables 
can be produced, for the use and food of man. The 
chief wealth of the region is therefore timber, charcoal, 
grain, potatoes and other kinds of vegetables which 
grow beneath the soil, tea, and some kinds of spice. 
Borax and honey are also produced, and some of the 
streams bring down a little gold. Many kinds of ani- 
mals are also found in this region, some beasts of prev, 
such as bears, leopards and a small variety of tiger ; 
others beasts of burden or of human food, such as yaks, 
sheep, deer, goats, and many kinds of game-birds, of 
which some are common to Europe and others peculiar 
to the place. 

The second region consists of the vast plains which 
extend from the mouths of the Indus in Sindh, to those 
of the Ganges and Mahanadi in Bengal. This region, 
which probably marks the site of an ancient sea that 
once flowed between the Himalaya and the Vindhya 
range, is almost free from high mountains, and is tra- 
versed by great rivers. The soil is of great fertility, 
excepting a tract between the Indus and \.\\e. Ortx^M.-, 
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and the population is generally one of the densest in 
the world. In some parts, without large towns, the 
purely rural population is reckoned at the rate of one 
human being to every acre of land. The Indus before 
receiving its tributaries flows from the western side of 
the great watershed or elevated land between the two 
ranges of the Himalayas; while the Sanpu, rising on 
the eastern side of the same watershed, falls into the 
great river Brahmaputra which flows between Assam 
and Bengal. Of these two great rivers the Indus 
waters the desert of Sindh and falls into the Indian 
Ocean near Karachi; the Sanpu system, gathering the 
central system which we have called " Gangettc, " 
forms the delta of Bengal, and falls into the Bay of that 
name in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The Maha- 
nadf, on a smaller scale, fertilises Orissa. The land 
between the Indus system and that of the Ganges, is 
almost unwatered, and forms the hilly country of Raj- 
putana with the still more arid Bikaner, productive of 
hardy warriors, but of little more. All these rivers are 
navigable, and supply an almost inexhaustible volume 
of water for canals for the purposes of irrigation; some 
of these canals are also navigable. The necessity for 
them arises partly from the inequality of level in the 
vast breadth of the region, and partly from the uncer- 
tainty of the rain-fall which — like the Himalaya climate 
— will be made more plain when we come to the sub- 
ject of the monsoons. The rivers of this region are 
fed by the snow which melts on the mountain sides as 
the summer approaches. Thus water is provided when 
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it is most wanted. But as their beds are below the 
level of the land on both sides this water cannot be 
distributed without artificial aid. Hence it has been 
found necessary to tap their streams at the points where 
they leave the hills, and to carry the supply of water 
from such points to commanding levels whence they 
can be poured upon the plains in appropriate channels. 
The first attempts to construct a system of canals were 
made by some of the Muslim rulers, and their works 
have been utilised and improved by the British. But 
the greater irrigation-works are entirely due to the 
latter : some idea of their magnitude may be formed 
by considering that the Ganges system of canals alone 
can supply water to 1,462,033 British acres of land. 
The climate of all parts of this region is subject to the 
same general laws: in the extreme north-western part, 
known as the Panjab from its five local rivers, there is 
less rain, and consequently less fertility, but a hardier 
stock of people: in the Gangetic plain, or Duab, the 
rainfall is plentiful, but subject to occasional failure: 
in the eastern portion, where the water-supply is 
more abundant and constant, the population is abun- 
dant but less vigorous. In all three districts there are 
two harvests: the kkarif, or autumn-harvest, sown in 
the beginning of the hot whether, and consisting of 
semi-tropical crops, such as cotton, sugar, millet, and 
rice; the rabi, or spring-harvest, sown in the begin- 
ning of the cold season, and consisting of the cereals 
and fruits of the temperate zone. Wheat, the chief 
rabi crop of the Duab, is grown largeVj tot s.a\e. wsfc. sJ 









India; and its exportation is becoming more important 
every year, both to India which benefits by its sale and 
to England which is largely dependent on its purchase. 
The region produces several kinds of valuable timber 
and fruit-trees, groves of which are planted near the 
villages and by the sides of the public roads. Through 
the whole extent runs a fine metalled causeway, known 
as the Grand Trunk Road, begun by the mediaeval 
Sultan, Sher Shih, whose monument is by the side of 
it at S^sserSm. The bermes of this magnificent 
thoroughfare— over 2,000 miles in length — are planted 
with shady avenues, while at the end of every stage 
are sardis for the accommodation of the poorer way- 
farers and their cattle, and rest-houses for the use of 
the travellers of larger means. 

The third region of India is a vast table-land, sloping 
from west to east and bordered on all three sides by 
mountains of moderate altitude, of which the eastern 
and western ranges meet in the south, ending in the 
peaks of Dodabetta and those of Cape Comorin. This 
country, stretching from the Tropic of Cancer to within 
eight degrees of the Equator, is known in history as 
the Deccan, or Daksfiin (from a Sanskrit word mean- 
ing "right-hand" or south). It is inhabited by about 
one hundred millions of human beings, of whom some 
are of Hindu or Muslim blood, descended from settlers 
from the north, but for the most part the people are 
more like Burmans or Malays. The high table-lands 
and hills of the Vindhyas in the northern part of this 
region may have retarded migration from that side and 
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tended to preserve the difference of races. Parallel 
to the Vindhyas, and a little to the south flows the 
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traversing a breadth of some eight hundred miles, but 
rocky and rapid to an extent that makes it useless for 
purposes of irrigation or navigation. South of this 
comes another range of hills, and then another river, 
the Tapti: this and the Narbadd are the only consi- 
derable streams that flow from east to west; there is a 
tradition that the sanctity of the Ganges is about to be 
transferred to the Narbada. The Sahy^dri mountains 
or Western Ghats begin at the left bank of the Tapti, 
and run parallel to the coast for seven hundred miles, 
the haunt of the tiger and bison, and the home of the 
wiry and warlike Mahratta race who ruled the greater 
part of India towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
To the east of these mountains is the main plateau of 
the Deccan, watered by streams which flow eastward 
following the slope of the land. The Mahanadi rising 
not far from the eastern side of the same range where 
the NarbadS rises, serves to divide that part of the 
Deccan from Hindustan : canals from this powerful 
river are taken northward into Orissa; and it pierces 
the Eastern Ghats and empties itself by many mouths 
into the Bay of Bengal. South of this comes another 
large stream, the Godrivari, and the pass by which it 
cleaves the Eastern Ghats is twenty miles in length. 
Below this it has long been useful for irrigation, but it 
has never been anywhere navigable for vessels of any 
magnitude. The Krishna crosses trie D«yxaxL \»\ ■*. 



distance of 800 miles, having two tributaries on the 
west called the Bhirai and the Tungabhadra: it flows 
into the Bay of Bengal near Masulipatam. The K&veri 
rises farther south in Kurg, crosses the Deccan for 
475 miles, passing through Mysore by the famous town 
of Seringapatam, and falls into the Bay by Tanjore, 
where its northern branch has the local name of Cole- 
roon: in this portion of its course it has been made to 
irrigate 835,000 acres of land. The rainfall of the 
country to the eastward of the Sahya'dri range is 
moderate; but, as it could be easily reached and had 
a fertile soil it became the seat of powerful kingdoms. 
It abounds in timber trees, foremost of which is the 
Teak; and many esculent and spice-yielding plants 
are found in its vast jungles. Among the indigenous 
animals are found the elephant, the tiger, the bison, 
with wild sheep and deer. The deltas of the large 
rivers produce great quantities of rice ; and since the 
British came, coffee and cinchona have been introduced 
and grown. The food of the people is chiefly derived 
from the various kinds of millet : the chief article of 
export being cotton. Coal, iron, gold, and diamonds 
are produced in various parts of this extensive region. 
Turning to the races of man we find in the Deccan a 
much greater variety than in Hindustan. Descendants 
of the earliest inhabitants live in the interior hills and 
forests, while on the plains — besides the immigrants 
from the north mentioned above — we find races in 
many respects resembling the inhabitants of the Indus 
valley, and speaking different dialects of a language 
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generally known as" Dravidian." These dialects occur 
in geographical order. The Tamil — which has been 
described as the best representative of cultivated Dra- 
vidian — is chiefly used in the south, from Nellore to 
Tinnevelli : the Telugu — which from its sweet and 
musical sounds has been compared to the Italian-— is 
found over the north from Orissa to Nellore : the 
Ka-narese and Malayalam are spoken from Cape Co- 
morin to the top of the Malabar coast. The two great 
kingdoms of these races, before the Muslim conquest, 
were Telingdna on the east, whose capital was Waran- 
gal, and the western kingdom whose seat was the 
ancient city of Bij&yanagar. 

Such is a brief sketch of the three main regions, or 
natural divisions of the vast peninsula of India, ancient- 
ly called Jambudwipa or Bharatkhand. The Hima- 
laya region is the wall through whose gateways invad- 
ing tribes, following the courses of the rivers, have 
poured upon the plains. The central belt is the arena 
on which they have lived, and fought and founded 
empires. The southern triangle has received immigra- 
tions, not only from the north but from the coast, and 
has formed the hunting ground of adventurous foreign- 
ers for more than two thousand years. 

To complete our knowledge of the conditions under 
which these events have happened it will be necessary 
to say a few words about the climate of India. 

The chief agent in producing the Indian climate is 
the south-west monsoon, a wind that rises, laden with 
moisture from the equatorial ocean ahoul \X\e <s,\hot».<« 
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solstice, and traverses the country till it meets the 
snows of the Himalaya region at an average height of 
20,000 ft. Here the vapour which it contains becomes 
cooled and falls in the form of rain. As a rule most 
rain falls where the cooling process takes place most 
quickly. The rain in the hills bordering Bengal aver- 
ages some 40 feet in the year, while in the Panjab the 
mean rainfall is short of 20 inches. Sometimes the 
period which elapses after the anti-monsoon (blowing 
during the winter months from the north-east) is very 
much prolonged, and a severe hot season is the result. 
Occasionally — about every eleven years — the summer 
monsoon fails altogether. Then a dreadful dryness 
falls upon Upper India. The water-level sinks so that 
the wells hardly yield enough water to support the 
needs of mankind and a few indispensable bullocks. 
It is in such seasons that the benefits of irrigation, by 
means of canals, become conspicuous. For the rivers 
of that region, supplied by the melting of the snow, 
contain more water as the land becomes more arid 1 
and artificial streams taken from the higher levels and 
maintained at suitable elevations, are able, as has been 
already noted, to distribute water over large tracts of 
the afflicted country. The largest of these works is 
the Ganges canal — opened in 1854— whose main 
stream is 654 miles long, and navigable for cargo-boats 
of moderate size from Ru rki to Cawnpur. It has 
3,000 miles of distributing channels and cost a capital 
outlay of five krors of rupees : with its branches it 
waters nearly one and a half million of acres. There 
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are three other large canal systems in the North- 
western Provinces and three more in the PanjSb. In 
Sindhthe irrigated area is over one and three quarters 
million acres ; in Bombay about half a million. In 
Orissa irrigation is carried on from the Mahanadl; in 
Bengal embankments take the place of canals : Behar 
and Oudh are watered — to a minor extent— from local 
rivers. In the Deccan there are seven main systems 
irrigating about five and a half million acres ; but nei- 
ther here nor anywhere else out of Upper India is 
there the incalculable advantage of snow-fed rivers 
yielding the fullest supply when most required. 

Generally speaking, it may be remarked of the 
natives of India that the less fertile the soil the. braver 
and hardier are the people. In the warm damps of 
Bengal and in the temperate highlands of Kashmfr, 
where the land yields quantities of simple food, the 
people are mild, timid, and apt to be ruled by foreign- 
ers. The Jits, Rajputs, and Sikhs, living in lands 
where the chmate is one of fierce extremes of heat 
and cold and where the soil only yields its increase to 
stubborn labour, are men of another mould. They are 
daring soldiers and inured to toil and hardships from 
their infancy ; and, even when submitting to a foreign 
yoke, can make their rulers respect their wishes and 
provide for their well-being. 

Section 2.— The early inhabitants. 

The first human beings who have left clear traces of 
their existence in any part of Ind\a beXoT^eA Vo'&ve.X \»j*a. 
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race that appeared in the northern hemisphere many 
centuries ago, when the ice and snow which formerly 
covered the land began to melt, and is known as the 
neolithic or "later-stone" race. Flint implements, 
cup-marked stones, and other remains of this stage of 
man's development, are found in many parts of the 
Deccan* They were followed by a race of rude iron- 
workers who raised stone-circles and buried their dead 
under earthen mounds and slabs of rock : at some 
far-distant but unfixed period they knew how to make 
round pots of hard, thin, earthenware, and wore orna- 
ments of copper and gold. These iron-men seem to 
have lived down to the days of the Roman Empire, 
judging by coins that have been found in their ceme- 
teries; or their tombs — as certainly happened else- 
where — may have been used by later races. Descen- 
dants of these primitive races — to the number of many 
millions — are still to be found in the hills and forests 
of Central and Southern India ; and the bulk of the 
Hindu population, with the exception of the Brahmans, 
is partly sprung from them. 

Like many other nations, both ancient and modern, 
the Hindus are of mixed descent. In India as in Great 
Britain, Italy, Greece and other countries a foreign 
race invaded the land and after subjugating its inhabi- 
tants settled down and took their women in marriage. 
The first conquerors of India were the Aryans, a hand- 
some race of men from the north of the Himalayas, 

*Oliler implements are sairt to have been found in the valley of the 
IKubadf but not any when 
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whose relative advantages are still imperfectly preserv- 
ed by the Brahmans who have maintained their su- 
periority by the help of the laws of caste. Later in- 
vaders may be traced, under the names of Nagas, 
Takshaks, and Jals who are all described in European 
books as " Scythians " : the word has no precise scien- 
tific meaning, but the names of some Scythian tribes 
are perhaps to be found in India; such as Oxydracae 
(camp. Kshattriya) and Massagetae or Getae, who may 
have been the parents of the Ja'ts. Mingled with these 
are found the R&jputs, mentioned in the last section, 
who may be taken as representing a subsequent inter- 
nal migration of Kshattriyas, driven out of the Gangetic 
valley by political or religious troubles and harboured 
in the stony tracts between the Indus and the Narbada. 
Besides these neo-Aryans, other tribes, of non-Aryan 
origin, are found in Hindustan, under the name of 
Santals, Bhars, Gonds and Bundelas; while, just south 
of the Narbadtf, the once intractable Bhils are almost 
completely reclaimed since the introduction of British 
rule. Of all these races those of pure or mixed Aryan 
origin have embraced Hinduism or — in rarer cases — 
the faith of Islam : while even the aboriginal, or Prae- 
Aryan, tribes are gradually succumbing to the system 
of the Hindus as that with which they are most in 
contact. Sir W. Hunter estimates the total number 
of these latter as over twenty millions, while the 
majority of the remaining Hindu population, perhaps 
over one hundred and twenty millions, are the off- 
spring of mixed parentage. The rem.oa.nt, sa.->j <& 
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fourteen millions, may be ol pure Aryan descent. 

The Bay of Bengal contains groups of islands known 
as the Andamans and Nicobars, whose natives were, 
so late as 1855, in a state of the most primitive 
savagery. Small of stature, and black of skin, they 
went entirely naked, ate the flesh of each other, and 
drove away strangers who came near them with flights 
of arrows. It is now known that they belong to the 
family of Negritos, or Oriental negros: they have no 
sense of religion except a kind of hopeless belief in an 
evil demon who sends diseases upon man. It has been 
thought that these islanders use some words common 
to certain of the Hill-tribes of Eastern India. On the 
neighbouring parts of the continent a number of big 
stone monuments attest the nature of the early popu- 
lation, still represented by droves of timid savages, and 
by the Nairs whose marriage -customs point to a very 
early form of social life. Going a little further north 
we find the country formerly called Gondwana — now 
"The Centra! Provinces "—in which a majority of the 
people still belongs to non-Aryan families. The Gonds, 
who gave the old name to the country, were the 
masters; and a Gond Raja still exists in Nagpur, though 
without political power. In Orissa is still found a 
"relic of the stone-age," as Hunter describes the Juangs, 
or " Leaf-wearers " whose primitive costume indicates 
a race to whom needles were unknown, and in whose 
language there was not— nor is yet — any word for iron 
or other metal. They live in houses, or huts, which 
are said to be the smallest ever used for human habi- 
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tation. The aborigines of Assam are still more savage, 
resembling the Andaman islanders in appearance and 
habits. A higher degree of civilisation had been 
reached by the people who inhabited the forest-tracts 
to the west, now known as Chutii Nag-pur. The 
chief tribe of this part is known as Sant.il, a forest 
race with many virtues who, as late as 1856, resisted 
a British army though only armed with bows and 
arrows: as with other backward tribes their religion 
is cruel and gloomy, involving the propitiation of 
envious demons by bloody sacrifices and offerings 
from their simple possessions. Further south, the 
Kandhs occupy the uplands of the Mahanadf as they 
did 1500 years ago. Their scheme of life is patriarchal, 
in this respect resembling not only the Hindus but the 
ancient Romans. All neighbours were regarded as 
natural enemies, and no woman, or man who did not 
bear arms, was allowed to succeed to an estate, since 
every holder of property might at any time be called 
upon to defend it by force. These institutions point 
to a primeval social system and account for its preser- 
vation. Marriage within the tribe of the bridegroom 
was, however, forbidden, and he was left to steal a wife 
from the villages of his enemies or to buy one from a 
friendly tribe. The Kandhs avail themselves of the 
services of a lower or servile race, a practice which 
serves to show that they too, in some remote period, 
were foreign conquerors : their religion was once very 
gloomy and required human sacrifice, but this practice 
they are believed to have relinquished within the las*. 
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50 or 60 years : and the race is now progressing 
towards peace and prosperity. 

From the various indications of tradition and lan- 
guage it has been assumed that these primitive races, 
for whom British rule has done so much, came from 
beyond the Himalaya. If so, the fact suggests a sup- 
position that their movement was due to the arrival 
there of the superior race known— for want-of better — 
by the names of "Aryan" or "Indo-Germanic " before 
whom they fled southward. Scholars have filled 
volumes with debates on the original home of these 
Aryans, and the question remains unsettled still. But, 
wherever was that home, they seem to have come to 
Persia, Khorasan, and Southern Turkestan while yet 
in a state of unlettered barbarism; and they would 
naturally crowd out west and south the weaker races 
whom they found there and whom, eventually, they 
were to follow over the snow-covered passes of the 
great range. Another source of immigration, on the 
extreme eastward at least, would seem to have been 
in Mongolia: which produced the people on the bor- 
ders of Assam and Burma, and the ruder tribes of 
the eastern Himalaya. Another great stock is known 
as the Kolarian, who are also supposed to have entered 
India from the north-east. Sir W. Hunter supposes 
them to be represented by the Santals, Juangs, and 
many a minor tribe; these fragments of an ancient race 
are now scattered and divided ; but their common 
origin is thought to be indicated by common words 
and other peculiarities of language. 
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The remaining Deccan population consists of the so- 
called Dravidians. These, judging from their non- 
Aryan but elaborate languages, must have been in a. 
forward stage of civilisation long before the Christian 
era. It seems probable that some of the Deccan peo- 
ples came by sea, but from what quarter there is at pre- 
sent no information or evidence. The languages known 
as Dravidian, however, are held to resemble Finnish 
{European) and the Ugrian of Central Asia. These are 
branches of the Turanian Family of languages. Hence 
it has been supposed that there was an ancient immi- 
gration from the north-west of the Himalaya ranges; 
and that this must have taken place before the arrival 
of the Sanskrit-speaking races, or " Aryans " who will 
be more fully noticed in the next section. The word 
" Dravida " is applied to these tribes in early Sanskrit 
literature, where the populations to whom it is applied 
are not described as conquered enemies, like the 
indigenous tribes encountered in Upper India. Sir 
W. Hunter has summarised the information that has 
been obtained about their civilisation at the time when 
they were first found by the Aryan advance symbolised 
in the well-known Hindu epic called The R&mAyana. 
They were under chiefs each of whom was ruler in his 
own district and who dwelt in fortified houses. They 
had written documents as well as songs committed to 
memory and sung at festivals by professional minstrels. 
They acknowledged a deity whom they called " Ko," 
or king : their arts and sciences included the elements 
of war and agriculture, arithmetic and evew as^OTvwws 
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"spinning, weaving and dyeing existed among them." 
Specimens of their pottery are still forthcoming in 
their tombs. They knew just enough to make them 
welcome the Aryans as friendly teachers ; and the name 
of the first Hindu missionary who settled amongst them 
is still preserved in the " Agastya" peak which towers 
over Cape Comorin at the extreme south of the Indian 
peninsula. " Bishop Caldwell," we are told, " takes the 
Aryan immigration, circa 550 B. C, as the starting- 
point of Aryan civilisation in Southern India. Dr. Bur- 
nell, however, believes that Aryan civilisation had not 
penetrated among the Dravidians until the advent of 
Kumirila, the Brahman reformer from Behar in the 
eighth century A. D." So difficult is it to obtain chrono- 
logic data for Hindu history! The earliest Dravidian 
writings are naturally in the language of their teachers, 
vis., Sanskrit. Afterwards they began to use their own 
vernaculars and the change has been attributed to a 
Buddhistic resistance to the Brahmanica! revival of 
which we shall have to speak more fully hereafter. 

Of the four principal Dravidian languages the Tamil 
is held to be the most influential and the purest : and 
its first use is attributed to the missionary Agastya. 
In this case we shall perhaps be safe in placing the 
work of this Hindu apostle to the Dravidians not 
earlier than the seventh century A. D. " The oldest 
Tamil grammar is assigned to one of his disciples "; and 
we are told that before the Aryans came grammar was 
one of the arts with which they were unacquainted. 
it would appear that Buddhism was at this time the 
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popular creed ; its champions as well as its oppo- 
nents would naturally write in the vernacular, as we 
know to have been the case in England and other 
countries at periods when rival teachers were contend- 
ing for popular favour. The principal work of the 
mediaeval English reformer Wydiffe was a vernacular 
translation of the Bible ; and the Tamil Rdmayana is 
dated about the tenth century A. D. Seven hundred 
years later we come across another set of Tamil writ- 
ings attacking Brahmanism. 

Judging of the past rather by the more recent facts 
than by the vague and meagre evidence of books and 
traditions, we obtain an approximate idea of the con- 
dition of the indigenous or prae-Aryan inhabitants of 
India. We see a vast variety of races and tribes, rang- 
ing from naked cannibals to people in possession of 
the germs of civilisation ; some wandering in the 
jungles, while others till the fields or build temples, 
palaces and towns. When the fair-skinned Aryans 
first make their appearance some fly to the forests, 
others remain as clients, pupils, or slaves. But this 
important subject requires a new section of our work. 

Section 3.— The Aryan invasion. 

The earliest evidences that have come down to us 
show the existence of a handsome fair-skinned race, 
the product of a cold, or at least a temperate, climate, 
some of whose tribes were settled in the valley of the 
Oxus. In the most ancient literature of Pe.Twa.TwA 
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Upper India these are called the tribes of the " Aryans," 
and their early seats are called by some name founded 
on this word. Thus the ancient Persian writings call 
the land north-west of the Himalaya " Airyana " — now 
Airan or Iran— and the part of India first occupied by 
their invasion is known in the oldest Indian poetry as 
" Aryavarta." It is supposed that there was a time 
when these tribes had a common origin and a common 
home; and the fact that the words used in family life and 
peaceful occupations are common to all the branches 
of the race is cited in confirmation of this view. 
Where the same name is found applied by scattered 
peoples to the same thing it may be safely concluded 
that the thing was familiar to their forefathers at a time 
when they were living together and before the dis- 
persion. In the case of the Aryans we find such rela- 
tions as father, mother, brother, daughter described by 
terms that are either identical or closely similar; and 
the same remark holds true of many other words used 
to express simple ideas and objects of home life ; such 
as the cardinal numbers, the homestead, the plough, 
and some matters connected with the tillage of land. 
The religion of the early Asiatic Aryans was a worship 
of fire, the sun, and other natural phenomena. 

At what time the separation occurred which led to 
the invasion of India by these Aryans is unknown. 
Early English scholars, accepting the estimates of the 
Brahmans, assigned to it very ancient dates, but it is 
now generally held that it took place much later. All 
therefore that can be asserted is that, whether driven 
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out by religious persecution or by political quarrels, 
or whether forced to wander because their simple 
methods of tilling their land did not yield them enough 
to live on in Khorasan and Balkh, the Aryans of 
those regions crossed the Hindu Kush bringing with 
them the rudiments of an Indo-Germanic language and 
some hymns to their deities. Among the scattered 
mountain tribes between Kabul and Kashmir are found 
forms of rude old Aryan speech ; and the people are fair 
of skin, with light hair and blue eyes ; using wine of 
their own production, and having few, if any, usages in 
common with the modern inhabitants of Hindustan. 
These tribes, it can hardly be doubted, are descended 
from the weaker or less enterprising members of the 
invading Aryan columns the bulk of whom, at un- 
known, and perhaps different, times, poured through 
the passes and entered the valley of the Upper Indus 
in the dawn of the Hindu period. 

The only evidence that we possess as to the social 
conditions and habits of these conquerors of Hindus- 
tan and founders of the Hindu community is to be 
gathered from ancient records of which the relative 
order indeed is known but not the precise period. Of 
the Vedas, a writer of distinction suggests (Appendix The vedas 
I. to the first four Books of Elphinstone's India) as 
follows : — " Most of the hymns are in a language so 
rugged as to prove that they were written before the 
formation of classical Sanskrit in which, though in an 
archaic state, some of the later poems are composed." 
Hence he infers that the earlier ptyrtAOTva «trc *^ 
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product of a state of society much ruder and earlier 
than what existed at the time when they were all put 
together in their present form. The result of an ex- 
amination of the astronomic computations contained 
in the different books of the Veda is to bring down the 
date of their present form considerably below that as- 
signed to the compilation by the Hindus themselves. 
For, while these place the work in the thirty-first 
century before the Christian era, modern scholars 
assign to them a date varying between the fourteenth 
to the eleventh. Lastly, we are informed in a note 
(p. 248.) that these ancient observations are too loose 
to allow of our drawing any conclusions from them 
without allowing a margin of several centuries, ff this 
uncertainty attaches to the date of the Vedas, we are. 
still less able to determine the date of the next impor- 
tant document. A second note by the editor of 
Elphinstone — the learned Professor Cowell — suggests 
that the code of Manu was more likely to have been 
produced in the third century B. C. than in the ninth, 
to which Elphinstone refers it. Hunter says that it was 
"current, probably, about the fifth century B. C", but 
afterwards states that the conclusions of the late Dr. 
Burnell must, for the present, be accepted as autho- 
ritative ; and Dr. Burnell, after mature investigation. 
put the production of the code a thousand years later, 
"when the BrShmanical civilisation had begun to ex- 
tend itself over the south of India." The oldest Sans- 
krit manuscripts yet discovered are of about this date, 
viz., 500 A. D. 
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Thus uncertain as to the dates of these two docu- 
ments, we have to confine our attention to learning 1 , 
from their contents, what may have been the laws and 
customs of the Aryans when they first arrived in India 
and what changes took place when they had settled in 
the country. 

As to the Veda, and the states of society which it dis- 
closes, we must remember that the Hindu Scripture 
consists of two distinct elements. The crude hymns 
referred to above are in a primitive dialect resembling 
that of the corresponding portion of the old Persic 
collection of sacred writings known as the Avesta. 
These hymns suggest fire-worship and sacred feasts 
at which some fermented and intoxicating liquor was 
drunk; they were probably learned by heart while the 
Aryans were still in their old abodes, and brought 
across the Himalaya in their first incursions. Later 
accretions, made after the people had been settled, 
show the supreme Godhead being transferred from the 
God of Fire to the God of Rain, and provide a calen- 
dar and ritual for the regulation of the worship of 
this (Indra) and other deities. 

In the early portions of these writings a simple so- 
ciety is revealed, somewhat resembling that of the an- 
cient Teutonic tribes of Europe. Caste, in its modern 
sense, is unknown; each house-holder is the priest of 
his own family. A town is the enclosure of a camp of 
huts ; the tribes are pastoral rather than agricultural; 
and cattle are the main source and form of wealth. The 
sexes are equal, in domestic life 1 , a.nd twvJ.Q"« -WwCwv^ 
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(Sati) is unknown. The people are shown si 
ly spreading eastward from the banks of the Indu: 
exterminating those of the earlier inhabitants who re- 
sist, and reducing the others to the condition ot serfs 
and clients. Their gods— called devas — are the evil de- 
mons of the Avesta, a strong confirmation of the sup- 
position that religious differences were among the 
causes of their leaving their northern homes and seek- 
ing new settlements on the Indian side of the Himi- 
laya. We know that Fire-worship was suppressed 
in Persia by Spitama, the compiler of the A vesta; but 
whether that particular revolution caused a migration 
to the southward is beyond our knowledge. 

It has been suggested that their onward progress 
from a cold elevated region to one of a lower level 
and a drier climate would lead them to abandon their 
reverence for heat and to worship the Rain-God in- 
stead. As they left the mountains the Aryans wouid 
find that warmth might be taken for granted, while 
they would depend upon a constant and abundant 
rainfall and full rivers for the very necessaries of life. 
As they went farther to the south-east, therefore, it 
was no longer needful — or even desirable — to propi- 
tiate the Fire-god, but prayers for water would often 
appear requisite. And so the Heat-god [Agni) would 
gradually fade and the Rain-god {Indrd) would take 
his place. But, again, the Aryan columns advanc- 
ed, as population increased; and a region was next 
reached where they found a copious supply of water 
from the two-fold source of the monsoons and of 
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great river-systems. The cloud-collecting Indra then 
on his turn gave place in popular estimation to a 
triad of new powers more suited to a settled commu- 
nity among the vast forces of nature in the lowet 
Gangetic valley. And thus the abstract idea of the 
Creator, Preserver, and Destrover, the triune godhead 
of later Hinduism, took the place of the deities of the 
hymns. 

The later portions of the Veda are therefore of a 
more purely and more artificially sacrificial character 
than the ancient hymns, as they are composed in a 
more finished language. Slowly the race, as it mul- 
tiplied and settled in fertile regions, grew into a na- 
tion ; by and by the confederation of tribes broke up, 
and separate states were formed. Kings and heredi- 
tary families of chiefs arose to lead the tribes to bat- 
tle; the great increase of the sacred texts and rituals 
required a special class for their preservation and ob- 
servance; and the foundation was laid on which was 
to arise the powerful and long-enduring rule of Caste. 

From the hymns of the Rig-veda to the so-called* 
" Code of Manu" a long interval is to be supposed. 
This is partly occupied by forms of Vedic or Vedan- 
tic literature ; such as the Brahmanas, or Codes of ri- 
tual, and the various philosophic and scientific trea- 
tises ending with the grammar of Panini. The Code 
of Manu in its present form is an artificial treatise pre- 
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pared in comparatively recent times for the use 
Southern Raja 1 , and containing rather an idea! picti 
of society from a Brdhman's point of view than a code 
of positive law then actually existing. The object is 
to show society as a Brdhman would desire it to be, 
by asserting, or supposing, a rigid marking off of the 
employment of each class or caste of the people, and 
by regulations for the maintenance of separation in 
marriage, eating, and social intercourse generally. 
Although this and the works that grew out of it have 
had the greatest influence in fixing the character of 
Hindu life and institutions, they probably show rather 
what was not than what was at the time when they 
were first made public. We may safely assume that 
the ideal represented was one that was perhaps grow- 
ing up out of current events and social needs, but to 
whose complete fulfilment many facts were still op- 
posed. We may be almost sure that the authors 
would not have assigned so much docility to the lower 
castes, or so much authority to the many orders of 
the higher, had those relations been already in full 
and unquestioned vigour. What they could do was 
to form a social picture drawn partly from their 
traditions of what had been and partly from their 
notions of what should be, and so cleverly put together 
that it was likely to be adopted in the future. 

From other sources we know that the Brdhman 
supremacy had not always been admitted, and that 
the caste system, in marriage especially, had not been 
rigidly maintained. The Brahman caste came into 
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istence first, for the sacred writings had grown so 
much in bulk and the worship of the gods had be- 
come so complicated from the introduction of new 
ceremonies that a separate order of men was required 
to explain the former and conduct the latter. Being 
the only teachers of sacred and secular learning, the 
Br.'thmans became the ministers of the kings and 
chiefs as well as their directors in religious matters. 
In like manner the heads of the military society be- 
came Kshattriya s ("Protectors"): the name comes from 
the old Persian where it meant "shelter," a sense still 
preserved in the Hindustani word for an umbrella. In 
process of time as the Aryans became settled, the des- 
cendants of these military leaders degenerated into a 
hereditary aristocracy. The remainder of the Aryans 
were known as Vaisyas (from Visa"a settlement") 
the word having the same meaning as the European 
term "Citizen." The fourth, or "once-born" class 
was formed of the friendly aborigines who had submit- 
ted to the Aryans and willingly entered their social 
system. 

Although, in pursuance of their political and social 
objects, the BrShmans may have made changes in ad- 
verse records and traditions, there are still traces in 
the older literature of violent struggles between the 
two higher classes for the rights of sacrifice which 
are always held in high esteem by a superstitious but 
simple people. It is even thought probable that the 
Kshattriya caste, or class, was entirely exterminated 
in the course of these contests; but \t s^-KVi thsswt^ 




probable that they were only driven out of the "middle 
region," in what is now the North-West Provinces, 
and that settling in Rdjputana they intermarried with 
other Aryan tribes who had come across the Indus 
and so founded the modern tribes of the Rajputs, or 
-sons of Rajas." 

Of all the Aryans the Bra"hmans alone, having main- 
tained their separation from other races and conse- 
quent purity of blood, continued to be — as- they still 
are — the representatives of the ancient northern in- 
vaders of India and of the founders of the social and 
religious system of the Hindus. 

Hence we may conclude that although the authors 
of the Code of Mann may have established the laws of 
caste and hereditary arts and crafts now so marked a 
feature of Indian life, the actual condition of fourfold 
division that they described was rather a memory of 
the past than an image of their own society. We 
proceed briefly to consider the few events in Hindu 
history that can be taken as at all established. 

The Aryans were at first settled in the Panjih. The 
Ganges — now the sacred river of the Hindus — was 
scarcely known to them. But, as they increased in 
number, they were constrained to increase the area of 
their settlements. To the south the way was blocked 
by the desert, and they naturally took the only re- 
maining outlet towards the south-east. Crossing the 
Satlaj and the Saraswat! — a river which has since al- 
most disappeared— they came to the fertile valley of 
the Ganges and settled in what they called the "Mid- 
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die-land," now the North-West Provinces of British 
administration. Hence they proceeded further east 
and founded kingdoms in what are now known as 
Tirhiit and Behar. It was from this latter region that 
the invasion of the Deccan took place, commemorated 
in the Rdmdyana. The Dravidians whom they found 
established there, accepted the new-comers as friendly 
teachers and imbibed their civilisation. At this time 
the old Vedic speech had been developed in the hands 
of the priestly caste, until it had assumed the form 
called Sanskrit — i.e., " the perfected speech." A ver- 
nacular form of the language however was used in 
daily life, the Sanskrit remaining the language of reli- 
gion and science, which was not taught to outsiders 
and appears never to have been a colloquial speech. 
It became, moreover, the sacred language of the Dra- 
vidians — as already mentioned — until they adopted 
the Buddhistic reformation. 

The era of that movement is not free from the un- 
certainty pertaining to all Hindu chronology: nor is 
it even agreed who and what was its originator, or 
when he lived. According to the most moderate na- 
tive estimates the Buddha died B. C. 543. The latest 
European researches fix his death B. C. 477. Some 
have even doubted whether he ever existed at all ; and 
the earliest date in the history of the movement that 
is really certain is the great council of Patna convened 
by King Asoka in B. C. 244. "The Buddhism of 
Southern Asia practically dates from Asoka's Council" 
is Hunter's summary. It is unne.ces5.arv lo Yet\Vs ^e 
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mythical history of the reformer, or to state his particu. 
lar doctrines, for they have long ceased to have any- 
direct influence on the people of India, though widely 
spread in other parts of the eastern world. It wii 
suffice to notice that Buddhism arising among oppo- 
nents of Brahmanism in some northerly region of India 
and availing itself of the vernacular languages, spr< 
rapidly, penetrated into the Deccan, became the State 
religion in the third century B. C, and was finally 
overthrown by a new form of Brahmanism after pn 
vailing for about a thousand years. During this long 
period the Brahmans never entirely lost their influence: 
and when, by the process of adopting the current 
superstitions and practices of the common people, the' 
succeeded in recovering the supremacy, some sort c 
compromise was effected by virtue of which some parts 
of the Buddhistic creed were admitted into the Hindu 
system. 

We know from the passing glances of India obtained 
by the Macedonians of the fourth and third centuries 
before Christ, that the modern Hindu system was not 
then fully developed, but that its main principles were 
already in operation. 

The last, but not the least important, of the evidences 
of the social state of the mediaeval Aryans is to be 
found in the dramatic writings of the period between 
the first century B. C, and the tenth century A, D. 
From these two sources together a picture of social 
life and manners may be composed which will be less 
vague and more accurate than anything derived from 
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the Vedic writings or the so-called " Codes." 

In concluding this chapter it may be well to draw 
attention to the fact that, apart from chronology, 
there is no historical certainty of any kind, in regard 
to any part of India or any Indian population, before 
the invasion of the Panjab by Alexander of Macedon, 
commonly called "the Great." The Hindu mind in 
those days was given to science and apt for all sorts 
of speculation; but they took but little heed of con- 
crete facts. Perhaps a certain love of the marvel- 
lous, and desire to give to all that they describe a 
heroic scale of proportions, may have been the chief 
cause of this; perhaps a love of abstract reasoning 
and a conviction of the deceitfulness of the world of 
matter may have also had something to do with their 
scorn of facts and figures. 
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CHAPTER II. 
HINDUS BEFORE THE MUSLIM CONQUEST. 

Section 1.— India as described by the Greeks am 
by the Hindu dramatists— Rise of Buddhism. 

Not only lias the personal existence of the alleged 
founder of Buddhism heen denied, but some scholars 
have gone so far as to deny the existence of Buddhism 
itself, as a separate religious system opposed to Brah- 
nianism. According to this school Buddhism is but a 
development of the Sankhya philosophy as taught by 
the sage Kapila : a sort of atheistic materialism, which 
had to gather round some hero of fable before it could 
take possession of the masses. However it began, 
Buddhism before the time of Asoka was no more than 
a Hindu sect, as Sikhism and other denominations 
have been since. Another sect of the same kind was 
Jainism whose professors— under the name of Sara- 
waks — are still to be found among the people of Hin- 
dustan. The claims of both to popular favour were 
that they rejected the fetters of Caste, and preached 
social deliverance and spritual freedom to all mankind. 
The Jains had a system of hero-worship, but they did 
not entirely reject the authority of the Hindu scrip- 
tures: the Buddhist, without openly attacking Brah- 
manism, secretly weakened the influence of Brahmans, 
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denying the sacred character of the Vedas, and resting 
man's hopes upon his own conduct without need 
of ritual or priestly mediation. Consequently the one 
ultimately disappeared while the other survived. 

It was on such a state of society that European ob- 
servers first directed their attention towards the end 
of the fourth century B. C. Alexander of Macedon, 
having conquered Persia and marched through what 
are now the provinces of Russian Tiirkestin and Af- 
ghanistan, crossed the Indus at Attock, early in B. C. 
327. He found the Panjdb divided into a number of 
petty States, jealous of each other to a degree which 
keptthemfrom uniting to oppose his progress. On 
the banks of the Jehlam, however, he was encounter- 
ed by a considerable native army under a local Raja" 
whose name the Greeks wrote as " Porus." Him Alex- 
ander overthrew near the scene of the modern battle 
of Chilianwala. But the victory proved barren. The 
Macedonian army marched, indeed, a little further : 
but on the banks of the Beas Alexander was compell- 
ed to halt by the inclemency of the season and the 
murmurs of his men. He then returned to the Jehlam 
and left the Panjab to follow the course of the Indus 
to the sea. Four years later he died at Babylon, leav- 
ing his conquests in the north and south of the Hima- 
laya to one of his Generals, nam^d Seleucus. 

But although the Macedonian power was not con- 
firmed in Hindustan some influence was nevertheless 
extended into the country. A soldier of fortune nam- 
ed Chandra Gupta having escaped vtom k\e.ta\A^ 
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camp collected a number of followers by whose aid 
he ultimately established himself as ruler of the Pro- 
vince of Magadha — -now Behar — where he made his 
capital at Patna and gradually extended his empire 
over Northern India. His kingdom bordered on that 
of Seleucus in B. C. 312, At first they fought, but 
ere long a treaty was concluded in which the Indian 
chief had the advantage, so far as territory was con- 
cerned. Anxious to consolidate his power in the west, 
Seleucus undertook to cede the Greek possessions in 
the Panjab to Chandra Gupta, who at the same ti.me 
espoused the Greek King's daughter and agreed to 
receive a Greek envoy as Resident at his Court. 

The grandson of Chandra Gupta and his European 
wife was Asoka, whose establishment of Buddhism as 
the State Church of Upper India marks the second 
certain date in Indian History. Of the state of society 
at the Court of these kings and of Hindu customs in 
the third century B. C. we get some glimpses through 
fragments of a lost work by Megasthenes, the Mace- 
donian ambassador who resided there, as also from 
the writings of somewhat later Greek writers of whom 
the best is the geographer Strabo. From these 
we learn that Buddhism was in a feeble condition, 
even in the land where it professes to have had its 
origin. The only allusion to its existence made in 
the fragments of the ambassador is in his description 
of the various orders of sages and sophists, among 
whom the Buddhist teachers are thought to he includ- 
ed. Nor is it probable that any further account of 
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the sect can have been given in the portions of the 
work which have been lost; for the remaining frag- 
ments contain the report in which it must have been 
described, if at all. The only possible inference is 
that the Buddhists were not at that time distinctly 
prominent or regarded as hostile to the system of the 
Bralimans; and that their sect could not have been 
very long in existence. Megasthenes gives, other- 
wise, a very favourable character of the Hindus, ob- 
serving that they were brave, honest, and truthful, 
while slavery was unknown amongst them. 

But, although he wished to describe it faithfully, the 
Macedonian ambassador was not quite able to under- 
stand the complicated society before him ; and it is 
only by the dangerous process of reading his report 
through the glasses of modern experience that we have 
a possibility of even conjecturing what may have been 
the real state of things, ft would seem that the fourfold 
division of the community described in the Shashtras 
really did exist at this period ; but that, besides the 
Brahmans, there were other orders of priests and 
monks : and it is amongst these that the Buddhists 
are supposed to have been referred to. As to Go- 
vernment, the empire of Magadha appears to have 
been a federal union of a great number of independent 
kingdoms and principalities, of which Megasthenes 
heard that there were 118: towns and villages had 
self-government, and were called by the Greeks " re- 
publics." For war large armies were kept on foot, 
including chariots and fighting elephants -, but vV-was 
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pursuits of agricultu 
The soldiers were brave ; and the police must either 
have been very efficient or very little required if we 
may credit the report that in the camp of the Emperor 
among 400,000 persons the sums stolen daily did 
not amount to the equivalent of thirty rupees. In 
the matter of justice the ruler had assessors, but the 
Greek observers knew of no written laws. The reve- 
nue was chiefly derived from land : as to which the 
theory was — as indeed it long continued to be — that 
its produce was to be used for the common good. 
The land belonged to the king, as we are told by the 
Greek geographer Strabo, and this can easily be 
understood : that is to say, there were no private 
owners and the whole of the net produce went to 
meet the wants of the community. It seems to have 
been estimated that this net produce amounted to a 
quarter of the total yield, the remaining three-fourths 
being left for the support of the husbandman and the 
replacement of stock and seed. In towns the artizans 
paid their taxes in the form of labour, stated in the 
Laws of M anu as one day in every month : villages 
and towns alike were governed by the revenue officer 
in each. The use of brick and stone in building is not 
mentioned, and it is probable that the efforts of 
architecture were limited to structures of timber ; 
fortified cities being protected by earthen ramparts. 
In other respects the manners of the people were 
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much what they are still ; their habit of eating and 
cooking, each man apart from all others, is particu- 
larly noticed : they used but little fermented liquor ; 
they were temperate in all things and — for all their 
military courage — lovers of peace. 

Such are the accounts, superficial perhaps but those 
of an eye-witness, which Megasthenes and other 
European writers give of the ancient Hindus. Of the 
pictures presented in the Hindu drama we can only 
say that they are painted from a far deeper knowledge 
of the people — did we only know to what exact period 
they refer. On the whole it may be safest to infer 
that these works were produced during a long space 
of time, perhaps from near the epoch of Asoka to the 
eve of the first Muslim conquests. During this long 
period — longer than the interval between the Heptar- 
chy and the England of to-day — it would seem that 
Hindu manners and institutions underwent but little 
change, except for the rise and fall of Buddhism. 
One interesting feature, common to the plays, is that, 
while the heroes and great personages use a high- 
flown sort of colloquial Sanskrit, the servants and 
people of humble rank are represented in speaking 
a debased dialect tending towards the style of the 
modern vernaculars. In another respect, however, 
an important difference is observable in the various 
works. While the Toy-Cart, which is supposed to 
be the earliest in date exhibits a state of manners 
not unlike what existed in the Grecian provinces of 
Europe and of Asia Minor, the A/ttriVa-RaksYiasa— 
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which is the latest — shows an approximation to the 
social habits of modern India. In the former drama 
women play a conspicuous part, moving freely in 
society. The hero is a married man, the heroine is 
a lady of the courtesan class whose love is sought by 
a profligate prince, whose addresses she refuses out 
of love for the hero. In the latter women never come 
on the scene; and their only share in the plot is coo- 
fined to the thrusting of hands beyond the curtain 
behind which they are secluded. In all of them the 
dependents of the aristocracy are kindly treated; and 
the opinion of the Greeks as to the absence of slavery 
is fully confirmed. 

About the middle of the third century B. C. the 
Empire of which Magadha was the central power was 
ruled — as already stated — by the grandson of Chandra 
Gupta and his European wife. Our knowledge of 
this ruler — who was named Asoka — is not very com- 
plete ; but— so far as it goes — is of unusual precision 
owing to the large number of inscriptions, or stone- 
engraved edicts, which he set up in various parts of 
the country. We learn from these firstly, that Asoka's 
authority was owned over the whole of Upper India 
from the Himalaya region to the Vindhya range, and 
from the boundaries of Bengal to the shores of Kathi- 
wara. We find, further, that he established Bud- 
dhism, of whose ministers and teachers he convoked a 
great council B.C. 244. We also learn that he must 
have flourished at the time assigned as he mentions as 
his allies Antiochus II., Antigonus Gonatas, and other 
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Greek rulers of that age. Tradition asserts that Asoka 
—or Priya Das, as he calls himself in the edicts — set 
up over 80,000 of these monuments ; only forty-two 
are now known to exist; but they are found in the 
country above Peshdwar and in Ganjam, in the hills 
north of Dehraand at Jabalpur; and they are in various 
characters and dialects. Their date is supposed to 
he 244 B. C, so that it may be fairly concluded that 
an Empire of all India north of the Narbada and the 
Mahanadi was really in existence about that time. 

The contents of these wide-spread documents are 
creditable alike to the character of the monarch by 
whom they were issued and to that of the people for 
whose guidance they were intended. It appears from 
them that Asoka was not satisfied with caring for the 
Hindu populations; he also provided for the teaching 
of the aboriginal tribes throughout his empire; nor 
did he neglect the more material interests of his sub- 
jects. The inscriptions set forth that the Emperor 
sent missionaries "to the utmost limits of the barba- 
rian countries to intermingle with all unbelievers for 
the spread of religion." He also provided roads and 
medical attendance while taking care for the purity of 
the faith among those to whom it was already known; 
and his vernacular version of the Buddhist scriptures 
has continued to form a sacred canon for twenty cen- 
turies. "In this way," says Hunter, "the Magadhi 
dialect became the Pali, or sacred language, of Cey- 
lon." The edicts prohibit the slaughter of animals, 
whether for sacrifice or for food: tWj me.vY\l\<avi fet 
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appointment of guardians of mora'ity: they proclaim 
equality of rank among all believers; and they earn- 
estly inculcate the practice of virtue and kindness to 
others. 

That Asoka's ideas were completely carried out is 
not asserted. But the fact that he entertained them 
is sufficient to show a pleasing and very considerable 
level of civilisation in a remote period and in a coun- 
try which has not always been distinguished for this 
merit in more recent times. To the age of Asoka 
modern Hindus might well look back as to a golden 
time. 



Section 2.— The Hindu Kingdoms from Asoka to 
the eve of Muslim conquest. 

It has now been made clear to us that ancient India 
is only to be seen by passing glimpses; but each of 
these suggests a great persistence of numerous inde- 
pendent States only occasionally bound by a loose 
federal connection, or brought — in the language of the 
Puranas— "under one umbrella." It is true that a 
claim to Indian Empire has been found advanced in 
the inscriptions of other princes after the time of Aso- 
ka; but the grounds of such claims are not conceded 
by the most careful modern historians, excepting per- 
haps to the Kanauj empire of the seventh century 
A. D. 

The family to which Asoka belonged ruled in Maga- 
dha for seven more generations. About the times of 
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the Christian era that power ceased, and Magadha was 
held by a dynasty known as the "Andhras" who are 
mentioned by Plinius or Pliny, a Roman writer of the 
second century A. D. The extent of their dominion 
is uncertain! but we know from the evidence of coins 
and inscriptions that it did not extend to Upper Hin- 
dustan or the Pan jab countries which were ruled by 
chiefs owing allegiance to the Greek Kings of Bactria. 
Some of these successors of Seleucus followed the 
usual path of northern warriors by crossing the Hima- 
laya and settling in the Panjab. They appear to have 
even found their way as far as the Jumna; some of the 
coins of the later kings of this dynasty having been found 
at Muttra. Certain tribes of the Tartars overthrew this 
power in the middle of the second century B. C, after 
which Kan ishka, a so-called "Scythian" King, esta- 
blished Buddhism in Upper India and held a great 
council about A. D. 40. It is believed by modern writers 
that the centre of his power was in Kashmir, but that 
his rule extended from Yarkand to Agra and to Sindh. 
The advance of this power towards the south is some- 
times stated to have been arrested by Vikrama, common- 
ly called Bikramaj it, a king of Ujjain, in commemoration 
of which exploit was instituted the "Sambat" era still 
used in Northern India, and dating from B. C. 57, but 
this, again, is doubtful. Another popular era, used in 
the west of India, is called "Saka" or Scythian, and 
dates from A. D. 78. Its founder is supposed to have 
been Salivahana, a king, or chief, in that region. Other 
kingdoms existed, as in Bengal ; and in. t.Vie os\k*x^ <& 
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which Kanauj was the centre which was then known 
as Panchala: the coins of the Gupta kings of Kanauj 
show that they reigned in the Gangetic valley from the 
fourth to the seventh or eighth centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Dehli, then called Indraprastha, was the seat 
of a Raj which was overthrown, towards the end of the 
period now under review, by the Rajputs of Ajmere. 
The Persians under Naoshirwan (A. D. 531 to 579) 
overthrew another Rajput dynasty in Gujarat, who are 
believed to have emigrated to the eastward and found- 
ed the still existing principality of Mewar (Udaipur). 
Another RSjput tribe — the Chalukya — penetrated into 
the Deccan, where they founded a Raj whose capital 
was at Kalya'n about 33 miles east of the modern city 
of Bombay. 

The history of the remainder of the Deccan is less 
vague, though scarcely more important. Of its early 
inhabitants we have already made mention. The main 
divisions of the people seem to be marked out by the 
prevalence of the different tongues called " Dravidian." 
The original Dravida seems to have been the southern 
country where Tamil is spoken, and perhaps was the 
first seat of the Deccan civilisation. The Carnata 
or Canarese country is immediately to the south of 
this, and is bounded on the west by Goa and Kolha"- 
pur. Talingana, or the Telugu country, lies to the 
cast of the last-mentioned. The remaining spaces 
of the Deccan are filled, on the eastward by the Orissa 
country, the land of the Uriya language, and to the 
west by the country of the Mahrattas who speak a 
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dialect of southern Hindi. In the middle is Gond- 
wana, long given over to an aboriginal tribe. 

The ancient Tamil kingdoms were two ; that of 
Pandya, the Pandion of the Greeks and Romans, 
occupying what are now the districts of Madura and 
Tinnevelli : and that of Chola, which was more ex- 
tensive and formed the rest of the Tamil country. 
The capital of the former was Madura, of the latter 
the city of Kanchi, now called by Europeans Conje- 
varam. The Canarese country, fabled to have been 
miraculously recovered from the sea by the Brahman 
hero Parasu Ram, appears to have bean really settled 
by Hindu immigrants at an early date of the Christian 
era. Towards the eleventh century it was annexed 
to a powerful Rajput kingdom which included many 
other districts : and later on became the famous Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. Of the Rajputs of Kalyan 
mention has been already made : they possessed at 
one time the whole of what has been since known as 
Maharashtra ; and they are famous for having been 
ruled, in the eleventh century A.D., by a genuine 
Vikrama at whose court was produced the celebrated 
Mitakshara, a code of civil law now accepted by all 
Hindus out of Bengal, and administered to this day 
by British tribunals. These Chalukya Raja's also 
originated a very beautiful school of architecture whose 
monuments are found north of the Narbada. Telin- 
gina to the eastward became a powerful kingdom 
under a race of Rdjis believed to have been connect- 
ed with the Andhras of Magadha, who we're s\j.c-isieAfeA., 
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about the sixth century A. D., by a dynasty called 
Yavana, which may possibly indicate a foreign con- 
quest. In the tenth century a Hindu dynasty known 
as Ganpati succeeded and founded Warangal which 
long continued the capital. It is 86 miles north-east 
of the modern Haidarabdd, and still contains four 
gateways which once led to a grand Shivaite temple. 
The kingdom of Orissa is also said to have been 
overrun by Yavana invaders from the north, who were 
finally expelled by the Kesari family, A.D. 473. 
These in turn were overthrown by Bengali Hindus 
about the eleventh century, under whom the country 
was prosperous and formidable for a hundred years. 
Of the ancient inhabitants of the Mahratta country 
we have no record, save what is furnished by their 
magnificent rock-cut temples ; but these suggest — in 
the language of Elphinstone— "a great and long con- 
tinued application of skill and power." The ruling 
race was of Rajput blood i and the capital was ulti- 
mately the strongly situated fortress of Deogiri. 

Such is a summary of the few facts known, from 
coins, inscriptions, and ancient western writers, of the 
state of the country in the long period between the 
empire of Asoka and the early invasions of the North- 
ern Muslims. The Hindus have not cared to preserve 
historical annals — save in the form of the Royal 
Chronicle of Kashmir. The only other books bear- 
ing on the subject are accounts of their journeys by 
Chinese travellers. , 

Buddhism became an established creed in China 
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about A. D. 65, and India, being recognised as the cradle 
of that creed, became a Holy Land to which it was a 
pious duty to make pilgrimage and study sacred writ- 
ings and traditions on the spot. Of the recollections 
and observations of these pious travellers only two 
records have been made known to European students, 
the narrative of Fa-Hian who travelled in India in the 
beginning of the fifth century A. D., and the itinerary 
of Hiuen Tsiang who went there more than two 
hundred years later. Professor Cowell points out the 
value of these writings ; " they are almost our only 
stepping-stones through a thousand years of fable." 
(Elpk. App. IX). The account of the earlier traveller 
is only useful, however, in a minor and relative degree. 
It is of a purely religious character ; but when it is com- 
pared with the more copious and intelligent relation of 
the other we are able to see the decay of Buddhism, 
and to form some idea of the way in which the Brdh- 
mans recovered their ascendancy. 

At the time of Hiuen Tsiang's visit India was 
divided, we are told, into seventy minor kingdoms, but 
Siladatiya, King of Kanauj, had established a kind of 
supreme power over the whole of Upper India. In the 
Deccan was a formidable nation of warriors under a 
Raja of the Kshattriya class, whose capita! is supposed 
to have been Paithan on the Upper Godavari, once the 
seat of Salivihana, the founder of the Saka era (A. D. 
77}. Malwa was a great seat of learning ; but here, as 
elsewhere, the Buddhist establishments were less nu- 
merous than they had formerly been, and tKe co\\ft%«s. 
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and temples of the Brahmans were becoming numerous 
as also were the bodies of fanatics and religious men- 
dicants by whom Hinduism has always been infested. 
In Kapl lavas tha— which was the legendary cradle of 
Buddha and his creed— the royal city was in ruins, as 
were a thousand monasteries. In the neighbouring 
kingdom of Benares there were 10,000 heretics, fol- 
lowers of Shiva, mostly going naked or clothed in a paste 
made of the ashes of burnt cowdung: in the city itself 
were twenty temples, and a brazen statue of Shiva, 
nearly 100 feet in height. Siiadatiya, the powerful North- 
ern Raja", was still a Buddhist in the time of Hiuen 
Tsiang; a Buddhist ruled in what is known as Afghan- 
istan. But these monarchs were tolerant, not to say 
favourable to other religions; Brahmans and Buddhists 
met in councils; statues of Buddha and of Shiva met 
with equal honour; Siiadatiya feasted all religious per- 
sons without distinction. At a period not very much 
later the great College of Sarnath, near Benares, was 
destroyed by fire; but on the whole Buddhism appears 
to have been a recognised faith down to the eighth or 
ninth century A. D. and to have died rather from inabi- 
lity to compete with a more popular rival than from 
actual persecution or physical violence. 

The whole picture of Indian life from the time of 
Asoka to the eve of the Muslim conquest is pleasing, 
and justifies the esteem in which the people were 
held by contemporaneous Europeans. Whether under 
the waning influences of Buddhism, or under the 
rising system of modern Hinduism, the Indian races 
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were humane, learned, and polite; living in small self- 
ruled communities, but not unwilling to own the direc- 
tion of an Emperor, or Lord paramount whenever it 
was necessary to resist a common enemy or provide 
for a common need. But in general the unity was 
more religious than political, and India suffered ac- 
cordingly, being without a common leader when the 
Muslim invaders came down. How modern Hinduism 
gradually prevailed, so that Buddhism disappeared 
from the land of its birth, will be more fully shown 
when we come to notice the Purdnas, in the later 
development of Sanskrit literature. The system 
there embodied will again shew Brahmanism absorb- 
ing into itself the elements of other religions as it did 
in the time of Siladatiya; in virtue of which not only 
did Buddhism leave its mark upon the Indian intel- 
lect, but the darker and more inhuman superstitions 
of the indigenous savages were also incorporated, to 
the detriment of the national character but to the 
great helping of the movement. It was, doubtless, by 
the combination of what was most efficacious in Bud- 
dhism with what was most popular in Polytheism that ? ^%%f£' dis . 
the Brahmans were enabled to recommend to the peo- ffafd modern 
pie a religious faith which in its purer form they would 
have rejected, as it had already been allowed to decay 
by their fathers. In spite of all that is said in the 
Sanskrit texts against intermarriage it is almost cer- 
tain that extensive intermarriage had once prevailed 
between the conquered populations and the tribes of 
the Aryans — excepting perhaps the Biil«wHv=., >wV<a 
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intained their exclusivism better and so preserved 
ch of the purity of their blood. It is indeed quite 
able that even the Brahmans must originally 
have been thrown upon the native community for 
wives; for the earlier invaders would not be likely to 
bring many high-caste women with them over the 
steep and snowy passes of the Himalaya. The ancient 
marriage code, says Hunter, allowed unions of men of 
the higher castes with women of the lower: and their 
offspring had a social status quite distinct from that 
of children born of concubines. An old commentary 
of the Veda enumerates 159 castes, most of them dis- 
tinguished by the relations between the parents of 
families. Religion, language, manners, all reflected 
the amalgamation: and the people embraced a com- 
mon social system though under many governments. 

Section A.— Ancient Indian literature and the rise 
of the Hindu system. 

The original language of the founders of Hindu 
literature and civilisation was a form of the old Aryan 
speech nearly allied to the old Persian or Zend. In 
this were composed the hymns which the simple shep- 
herds addressed to the gods who represented to them 
the forces of nature. As the people settled, first on 
the skirts of the Himalaya, and then in the Gangetic 
valley, these hymns became numerous, complicated 
forms of worship grew up round them, and a profes- 
sional priesthood arose who had nothing to do but to 
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commit these to memory and enrich them with commen- 
taries. The hymns continued to be in metrical form; 
but we have no means of knowing how long they 
continued to be preserved in memory alone, or when 
they were first committed to writing. The final orga- 
nisation of the language, in the form known as Sans- 
krit, is attributed to Panini, who is commonly supposed 
to have written B. C. 350; but there is no Sanskrit 
manuscript of that date; and the earliest use of letters 
that is known with certainty is Circ. B. C. 250, when 
Asoka's inscriptions were engraved. These inscriptions 
are in two different characters; those in the northern 
regions being in letters of a foreign origin, while the 
alphabet employed in the south is of a kind believed 
to have been used by the natives. The language used 
however is not Sanskrit, but usually the dialect of verna- 
cular Tndian speech known as Pali, which (as already) 
observed) became in consequence the sacred language 
of the Buddhists. It is also believed to have been the 
fountain from which are derived all the various verna- 
culars of India north of the Narbada, and that of the 
Mahratta country. The classical language thus falling 
into the hands of the priesthood while the vernaculars 
were generally adopted by heretics and reformers, the 
Sanskrit grew more and more artificial; and the over- 
throw of Buddhism was contemporaneous with an out- 
burst of Sanskrit literature of all sorts — chiefly poetry 
— which went on until the great anarchy and the subse- 
quent rise of British power. 

Excepting its weakness in the department ol VlvsNoy'j 
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Sanskrit literature has embraced almost every branch 
of art and mental science. Besides Grammars and 
Lexicons it produced numerous works on arithmetic, 
algebra, astronomy, music, medicine, and surgery. Be- 
sides the domestic dramas already mentioned, the works 
of KaMdasa— probably as late as A. D. 500 — are stil! 
admired, especially Sakunlald which has been trans- 
lated by Sir W. Jones and praised by Goethe. But 
it is above all in the direction of epic and idyllic poetry 
that the writers of Sanskrit have been most successful. 
The Muhiibhdrata and Ramayana contain ancient 
rhapsodies on the mythic history of India, expanded by 
later additions, until the former has assumed the por- 
tentous dimensions of 220,000 lines or more than 
thirteen times the bulk of the Iliad : its primary subject 
is the war between two tribes of Aryans in the Panjab, 
though three-fourths of the work as we now have it are 
devoted to mythology and discourses on other subjects. 
The Raimiyana— which more than any other book now 
takes the place of a Bible with the mass of Hindus- 
is thought to be an allegory founded on the spread of 
Aryan civilisation in the Deccan: as now existing 
it is looked upon as the work of a comparatively 
recent period, not earlier than the Christian era. Of 
later day and more elaborate style are the Megha- 
duta, or, "Cloud-Messenger," a beautiful idyll in 
which a swain seeks to communicate with his distant 
mistress with thoughts and images of great beauty; 
and the Gita-Govinda, a pastoral reminding Euro- 
pean readers of the "Canticle" of the Hebrew Scrip- 
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tare. In several eloquent paragraphs Elphmstone has 
done justice to the wealth of language and direct ob- 
servation of scenery which mark these works (Bk. III. 
Ch. VII.). 

A different branch of literature is found in the law- 
books of the Hindus. The oldest of these, the Dharma 
Shdstra or "Code of Manu" has been already 
mentioned; it is supposed to have been written about 
A. D. 500. Somewhat later is the code ascribed to 
Yajnavalkya, which is more precise and minute in its 
directions and gives indications of the rising power of 
of the Brahmans. 

These codes, as Hunter observes, deal with civil and 
domestic rights and duties and the administration of 
justice, besides a ceremonial of purification and pen- 
ance for offences against Brahmans and against the 
caste system. The last part is now obsolete; but the 
law of civil rights and, to a great extent, its applica- 
tion and administration, are still in force under the 
British Government; and the original sanctions of con- 
science and public opinion are enforced by the power 
of a great modern State. 

The foundation of all primitive Aryan law is the 
patriarchal family; and the principles of succession 
have arisen out of views on the future welfare of a de- 
ceased father and the benefits to be conferred upon 
his spirit by the sons to whom his authority 
Hence property cannot be left to any one by will; and, 
so far at least as ancestral property is concerned, it must 
follow religiously established rules and principles. For 
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the root-idea of such legal systems is that law is a kind 
of necessity arising out of the will of God and the 
constitution of a chosen people. 

The basis of Hindu laws of succession is to be found 
in the Ri'gvcda, as shown in the hymns to what the 
Romans called "Manes," or souls of ancestors. Each 
family was supposed to have a commemorative day oo 
which the fore-fathers were summoned by the offering 
of simple forms of food — chiefly cakes of flour — and 
were supposed to hallow the feast by an unseen pre- 
sence. And this food could only be offered when the 
inheritors of the estate had provided for the repose of 
the last departed father by performing his funeral rites 
according to the customs of the tribe or family. The 
sacrificing heirs were originally the descendants in the 
male line, what the Romans called " Agnates." Traces 
of priestly influence appear from the first: not only 
are unbelieving descendants to be excluded but also 
those who had availed themselves of the legal but im- 
proper practice of taking their share of the estate dur- 
ing the father's life-time and against his will. Thr 
participators in the Sraddha — as the ceremony was 
called— became known as Sapindas or "communi- 
cants"; and in process of time there came to be Sa- 
pindas on the maternal side, and cognates came to 
share with agnates as inheritors. 

The maturing of this system is a turning-point in 
Hindu social history. But other writings remain to be 
noticed which in the later Post-Vedic period accompa- 
nies the Re-birth of Hinduism of which they are at once 
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a consequence and a cause. These are the Purinas Sec. hi. 
of which we may never learn the exact date, but can 
safely assume the position in relation to other systems. 
The law-books, indeed, had claimed a religious charac- 
ter: some sage being supposed to impart a commen- 
tary on the sacred text of the Veda which should sup- 
ply any vacancies which the weakness of man's intel- 
lect might find in its precepts. But this may be regard- 
ed as little more than a pious fraud, or what in our lan- 
guage would be called "legal fiction": the code being 
supposed to express the divine will it was necessary 
to suppose also the authority of a divine legislator. 

But, in the case of the Purdrtas, a direct revelation 
was required to oppose the scarcely veiled human 
origin of Buddhism and philosophic heresy. The 
Scriptures of the Hindu revival are eighteen in num- 
ber! and all arc ascribed to Vyasa, the legendary editor 
of the Vedas and himself, of course, an incarnation of 
the Godhead. In reality they are modern and medaival 
compositions of which the earlier may be a thousand 
years old or even a little older. They contain accounts 
of the creation not only of the World but of Heaven 
and its inhabitants, philosophic speculations and direc- 
tions for offering sacrifices, fragments of genealogy 
and history, and monstrous mythologic legends. Being 
produced at various times, for various ends, they 
abound in inconsistencies and give to modern Hindui 
a character which has distinguished it among civilised 
systems. 

The three great persons of the Hindu TtvcnVj Nn«ttt\» \ «w«i«*- 
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have been Brahma, Shiva, and Vishnu, in whom we 
may perhaps discover the successors of an earlier and 
less material Triad. Of these three the first was never 
much more than a symbol ; he is named by Manu and 
may be taken as an expression of supreme but inactive 
Godhead, a Deity who may have originated all things, 
an uncaused cause, but whose work is now over. But 
in Shiva we cannot fail to recognise a composite crea- 
tion, the fusion of the Vedic Storm-God with some 
portentous demon of the aborigines. In him have full 
play those wilder elements usually hidden under the 
self-controlled exterior of the Hindu character. Shiva 
is represented as roaming about, half-intoxicated, wear- 
ing a necklace of human skulls, with other attributes 
far removed from philosophic calm or the older 
purity of the Vedic Aryans. Vishnu, on the other 
hand, is the application of an old name for the sun 
to a number of alleged incarnations in which divinity 
is attributed to various demigods and heroes. By these 
means the Brahmins wove the web of Hinduism on 
the basis of popular superstition ; and so outbid their 



competitors that, in spite of their usi 
language, they completely ousted the 
and pure tenets of the Buddhists. 

Nevertheless some parts of metaphy 
and some of its practical principles, 
adhere to the new religion. Buddhism had been af- 
fected by the Sdnkhya School if not actually founded 
upon it : and thus much of Buddhism is still existent 

Hinduism, together with the doctrine of transmi- 
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gration and the scrupulous regard for animal life. 
The followers of Vishnu even represent Buddha as 
having been one of the incarnations of their favourite 
deity ; and it has been said that their rules of religi- 
ous life are but fragments of Buddhist precept en- 
forced by Brahman reasoning. In addition to this 
Hinduism has borrowed elements from the creeds 
of the devil-worshipping aborigines whom it was 
the interest of the Brahmans to conciliate, in doing 
which they only imitated their less successful com- 
petitors, the Buddhists. Fragments of tree-and-ser- 
pent- worship are still apparent in the religious prac- 
tice of the Hindus : and the veneration of the Salag- 
ram (a fossil ammonite from the Hills) and of the 
7W$!-plant (Ozymum Sanctum or "sweet basil") 
are regarded as a survival of still older form of nature 
worship. 

Another cause which has contributed to the growth 
of modern Hinduism is its power of again absorbing 
the reforming sects which have from time to time 
grown out of it. This is the more remarkable be- 
cause those sects — of which Sikbism is the latest 
and most influential — have generally aimed at the 
obliteration of those caste-distinctions which form so 
marked a peculiarity of the Hindu scheme of thought 
and life. Most of the modern sects have attempted 
to combine the equality of men with the power of 
God. But the Hindu Church has contrived to take into 
itself the teachers of these new doctrines and to repre- 
sent them as apostles or saints o* eveu wvtvawa&wv'.v 
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As a return for such hospitality the disciples of the 
schemes of reform have usually been content to ignore 
the particular doctrines disapproved by the Brahmans 
or at any rate not to publish them openly. The Sikhs 
alone held out for centuries ; but it is clear that Sikhism 
was originally more of a political than a religious 
scheme; and, now that the Sikhs in common with all 
other sects have accepted the rule of the English who 
do not seek to make converts to their faith as their 
predecessors the Mughals did, it seems that Sikhismis 
losing its aggressive and distinctive character. 

The Pur&nas extend down to the period that witness- 
ed the Muslim conquests in Upper India. The Vishnu 
Purana is dated about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury A. D.; and, whatever works may have been issued 
by later writers, this work is the last word of the school 
which established Brahmanism as a religious system. 
It embodies narrative statements which have the appear- 
ance of being founded on ancient and not wholly untrue 
traditions: it is conceived in the interest ofthe Brahman 
caste, and espouses the supremacy of Vishnu. The 
system so enforced, being made popular by later 
teachers of more tolerant and eclectic ideas, became 
the foundation of a school which employed the collo- 
quial idioms of Northern India and took a firm hold of 
the mass of the people in those wide regions. 

Sanskrit literature loses its sacred character soon after 
the establishment of the Muslim powers in Hindustan. 
In the Deccan it had already been superseded by Tamil, 
in consequence — as already noted — of the necessity 
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under which the Brahmans in those regions found 
themselves of appealing to the masses in a language 
that was popular and generally understood, We shall 
have occasion, hereafter, to notice the general effect 
of the Muslim conquests in modifying the character 
and habits of the Indian populations, a forecast of 
which we have already noticed in speaking of the 
Mudra-Rakshasa, the latest of the productions of the 
ancient Hindu theatre. Here we find the Hindu 
women for the first time secluded from the world ; and 
a passage in the play distinctly refers to foreign inva- 
sion, and the hope of delivery through the agency of 
native princes. Under the Mughal Emperors the Hin- 
dus adopted the study of Persian ; and a new verna- 
cular sprung up, in which Persian words and phrases 
were admitted, the Persian script, or character being 
generally adopted when it was used in writing. Sans- 
krit long continued, however, to be the learned lan- 
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of the Brahmans. 



The 3rd vol. of Mr. Flcep's Corpus inscript. Indie, contains matter 
which— with other documents elsewhere recorded— goes to prove the 
existence of a polished society anil a body of poetic literature, in Sans- 
krit and in Prakrit, in the first five centuries of the Christian era. The 
date, in particular, ufihc ct-lebralLxl Kali;lasa is now brought with some 
confidence to about 270 A. D. Looking back to the second century of 
that era, when barbarians were settling in the Panjab and pushing their 
encroachments to the southward, we see that a classical style of writing 
prevailed which, so far from suffering from these inroads, threw its spell 
over the invaders themselves. It further appears that the doubts as to 
the Era of Vikramaditya are unfounded, that compulation being shown 
to have been in use as far back, at least, us Ae Jfti cckw.tj wViko, Sj. 
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was known as " the Malava era," A detailed study of the sty 
these compositions, compared with the poetic canons laid down b 
critics and with the workmanship of the epics and earlier poems, m 
throw light on the history and growth of the language and its 
ature. [See art. by Prof. Tawney, in the Cakntta Review for / 
1891, (No. 184)]. 
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MUSLIM CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

Section 1.— Condition of Muslims and Hindus at the 

time of the conquest. From Mahmud of Ghazni to 

Shahab-ud-din, or Huhamad-Bin-Sani, of Gur. 

The dynasty of Persia descended from Naoshirwan 
was overthrown by the first Muslim conquerors in a. 
ten years' war ending A. D. 642. The civil govern- 
ment and the religious system were equally worn out, 
and the whole country soon became Musalman. On 
the south-east of Persia lay a wild and mountainous 
country inhabited chiefly by races of Tartar origin, and 
known anciently as Gur, or, as more usually spelt by 
European writers, Ghor. Further to the east lay an- 
other range of hills taking its name from the capital, 
Ghazni, a city nearly eight thousand feet above 
sea-level : about the early inhabitants of this district 
even less is known than about those of Gur. South 
of this was Mekran, another hilly tract but bordered 
southward by the sea. To the immediate east of 
Persia were the lands of Balkh and what is now called 
Afghan Turkestan, to the north of which was a coun- 
try known to the early Muslims as Mavara-un-nahr, 
being "beyond the river" Oxus : the inhabitants were 
of two classes, Aryans in the cities, and Turanians 
who moved about as shepherds. 
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were more or less open to the incursions of half-bred 
tribes who, under the name of Uzbegs, Turkmans, and 
— at a later period — Mughals, united the courage of 
the nomad Tartar to some of the physical beauty and 
intelligence of the "Tajiks," or Aryans, whose captur- 
ed daughters the nomads made their wives. Some ol 
these Turkish adventurers moved in " hordes" or 
camps ; others appeared from time to time as indivi- 
duals, originally taken captive in war, but often rising 
by their merits to high distinction in civil and military 
life, like the later Egyptian Mamelukes. 

The early Muslims, after subduing Persia, effected 
conquests, and colonised the conquered country, in 
Transoxiana, Mekran, and the valley of the Indus. But 
they did not penetrate farther eastward, being perhaps 
deterred by rumours that would reach them in Sindh 
of the large armies and warlike qualities of the R&jput 
chiefs and peoples. At last in the tenth century A.D,, 
a large portion of Eastern Persia became independent 
of the Arab Khalif, under a native dynasty known as 
Samanis; and it was under the fifth ruler of this dynasty 
that the Turkish Mameluke Alptigin became inde- 
pendent in the elevated country of which Ghaznf was 
the centre. Alptigin, dying in 977 A.D., left his power 
to his son Sabuktigin who, during a rule of twenty 
years, extended his sway over the whole of what is 
now called Afghanistan, and found himself in hostile 
contact with Jai Pal, a Hindu Raji who seems to have 
ruled from Dehli to near Kabul, having his capital at 
Lahore. Two encounters are said to have taken place 



in the Lughman hills, the results of which were fatal 
to the Hindu cause. Before his death, A. D. 997, 
Sabuktigin was master of almost all the Paujdb, and 
as far west as Kandahar and the country round. He 
was succeeded by his son, the celebrated Sultan Mah- 
miid, a ruler famous all over the Eastern world for his 
prowess, his love of wealth, and his patronage of liter- 
ature and the arts. In ggg Mahmdd declared himself 
independent of the Samani princes, repudiating even 
the nominal supremacy implied in the mention of their 
names in the public litanies. He obtained formal in- 
vestiture from the Khalif ; and stood forth as " Sultan," 
which he was the first Muslim prince to adopt as an 
official title. 

His attention was soon attracted to India as a field 
not only of warlike adventure but of meritorious 
proseiytism. His first incursion took place in the 
first year of the eleventh century, when he once more 
encountered the veteran Jai Pal, whose camp he 
plundered. The Rija" committed suicide, and was 
succeeded by his son Anang Pal. In 1008 Mahmud 
made a still more serious incursion — having carried 
several minor raids into the Panjab during the interval. 
Entering into a confederacy with the Raja's of Ujain, 
Kanauj, and other Hindu States, Anang Pdl opposed 
the march of the Muslims with a mighty host ; but 
the valour and discipline of the invaders held good; 
till the R£j;i being borne oft the field by his frightened 
elephant, the Hindus fled from the battle, and Mah- 1 
mild followed up his victory by taVm% <Vifc lotySwA^ 
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temple at Nagar Kot or Kangra 1 , dedicated to Devi, 
the devine consort of Shiva, and containing treasures 
in gold and jewels which had been accumulating 
since the heroic ages. 

Laden with this enormous booty the Sultan return- 
ed to the mountains, whence he did not return to 
attack the Hindus till ioii, when he made a dash 
upon Thaneswar in the eastern Pan jab. At last, in 
1016, he penetrated into Hindustan at the head of a 
numerous army, chiefly horsemen recruited in his 
newly acquired territories, whom he stimulated bv 
hopes of plunder. Marching parallel with the lower 
Himalaya range, where the rivers were smallest and 
easiest crossed, he suddenly turned south and fell 
upon Kanauj, then the metropolis of a great kingdom. 
As we have already seen, this city had been the capi- 
tal of a mighty empire, and it still preserved signs 
of its former grandeur. A Hindu writer declares 
that its walls were thirty miles in circumference ; 
and its stately appearance is said to have made a 
deep impression upon the Muslim army. The Raja 
came out of his gates and submitted, or made a 
treaty with Mahmtid who continued his ally ; but 
he compensated his followers by the plunder of 
Muttra. Here, as he reported to Ghazn:, were hun- 
dreds of marble palaces and stately temples which 
could not have been erected except in centuries of 
peace and prosperity. At Mahaban, close by, an ac- 
cidental quarrel precipitated a massacre ; but, fanati- 
cal and avaricious as he may have been, the Sultan 
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was not habitually cruel; and the Muslim writers who 
would make a merit of slaughtering the infidel, are 
unable to credit him with much unprovoked carnage. 
In 1022 Mahmud marched to the aid of his ally the 
Raja of Kanauj ; and meeting with opposition on his 
way through the Panjab took Lahore from the son and 
successor of Anang Pal and made it a cantonment, thus 
establishing the first Muslim settlement on Indian soil. 
At length, in 1024, occurred Mahmiid's last Indian ex- 
pedition, in which he crossed the Indus desert and 
reached Ajmer, whence he turned off to Guzarat which 
he took without resistance. Thence he marched 
against Somnath, in Kathiawar, where he found the 
great temple looking on the Arabian sea, and only to be 
approached by way of a fortified isthmus. This he be- 
sieged and finally carried, after a storm that lasted 
three days, at the end of which the survivors of the 
brave garrison took boat and escaped by water. All 
sorts of fables have gathered round the taking of Som- 
nath; how Mahmud refusing ransom shattered the lofty 
image of the God, and was rewarded by a great trea- 
sure which burst forth from its hollowed body ; and how 
he carried off the sandal-wood doors which were after- 
wards used on the gate of his mausoleum at Ghazni. 
But these stories, which rested on no contemporaneous 
evidence, have been generally disproved in modern 
times. Whatis certain is that after a trying return- 
march, Mahmud got back to Ghazni some time in 1027; 
next year he made a successful campaign in Irak, 
whence heproceeded to the reduction olVdWi. "WeA 
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Sultan died m 1030, lamenting with tears that he could 
not take his treasures with him where'he was going, and 
leaving a name which served to point a mora] in Shaikh 
Sadi's Gulistan.* He is reported to have amassed 
more riches than any monarch that ever lived. 

On the whole Sultan Mahmud may be taken as a 
good specimen of the Asiatic Turk. The son of a 
Tartar father by a Persian mother he combined the 
conquering ardour of the former race with the refined 
tastes of the latter. The like mixture of blood and 
manners marked his subjects. Their physical force, 
and what in machinery would be motive power, was 
derived from the semi-savage docile Tartars, cruel 
from stupidity rather than from fanaticism or national 
hatred : the moral and intellectual direction was derived 
from theliveiy and ingenious Persians; their religious 
convictions and the scientific theology by which those 
convictions were organised were derived from an Arab 
Church whose teachers moved amongst them as an 
aristocracy of nature and of learning. Such a people 
is bound to have a career, which can only be broken 
by their own dissensions. The family of Sabuktigin 
was torn by intestine conflict for nearly 80 years, dur- 
ing which the Seljuk horde made its appearance and 
acquired predominance in parts of the Empire. Occa- 
sional raids into the Panjab are recorded, and Elphin- 
stone thinks that a considerable amalgamation of 
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Hindus and Muslims must have marked the period in 
Hindustdn. 

At length, in 1118, SulUn Bahram, a descendant of 
the great Jlahmud, murdered his son-in-law who was 
Governor of Gur. A war ensued, which ended in 
Ghazni being taken and destroyed by the Gurians 
under Ala-ud-dfn, known in history as Jahansoz, 
or "World-burner." This event occurred A.D. 1152. 

This house of Gur, or Ghor, which succeeded to the 
Empire of what might be called Eastern Persia after a 
generation of war, was of mixed blood like that of 
Ghazni' which it displaced. Its power was of short 
duration, and the chief importance of the line arises 
from its having founded the Muslim Empire of India 
which, in name at least, subsisted almost down to times 
still remembered. The most important of the Gurians 
was Shahab-ud-dm, brother of the reigning prince 
who came to the throne after the death of the World- 
burner's son. In 1 1 78 he took Lahore from the last 
of the Ghaznevides who had retired there when his 
capital was destroyed. In 1 1 86 this prince was taken 
prisoner, and Shiihab-ud-din turned his attention to 
the Hindus. At this time there were two great federa- 
tions of Hindu principalities in Upperlndia ; one under 
the Rahtor Rajputs of Kanauj, the other under the 
Chauhans of Ajmere. The head of the latter tribe was 
Prithwf Rij, or RaiPithaura, descended on the mother's 
side from Anang Pal, the opponent of the Ghaznevides; 
and he has left a name among the Hindus by aid of 
the spirited verse of his bard, the ce\tVra.\.t&'VLvn& 
5 
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poet, Chand. He successfully opposed the first 
sion of Shahab-ud-din — otherwise known as Muh; 
bin-Sam — whom his brother the SultSn had 
Viceroy at Ghaznt. In 1191 Rai Pithaura 
complete victory over Bin-Sam on the classic 
Thaneswar; and the Muslim leader was glad to escape 
with his life. But he re-assembled his forces in his 
native mountains, and returned to the Panjab in 1 193. 
The Rajput prince was unprepared; a quarrel \\nh 
Kanauj distracted his attention and weakened his 
forces. The Muslims were under thorough discipline 
and had learned by experience how to meet the tactics 
of the simple Rajputs. The latter were defeated by 
Bin-Sam's skilful manoeuvres; and their heroic leader 
was taken captive and sent as a prisoner towards 
Ghaznt; but he is said to have saved himself from far- 
ther humiliation by committing suicide upon the road. 
The victor advanced to Ajmere where he inflicted a fur- 
ther defeat upon the Rajputs. But he was unwilling 
or unable to remain there; and after settling the coun- 
try under a native prince who agreed to pay tribute, he 
returned to Ghaznf, leaving a favourite Mameluke call- 
ed Kutab-ud-din Aibak, as his representative at Delhi 
which became the centre of the new Muslim power. 
Next year Bin-Sam returned to India, and the Rahtot 
prince of Kanauj learned the folly of not having join- 
ed in the defence of Hindustan. He encountered the 
Muslims near Etawa only to be defeated and slain, 
sequence the Muslim power was extended to Be- 
nares and the borders of Bengal. This was in 1 194: 
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next year a lodgment was effected to the south, and 
siege was laid to Gwalior which, however, only fell 
after a long siege. The occupation of Guzer£t and 
Nagor followed. These latter conquests were effected 
by Aibak, while another general of Bin-Sam's con- 
quered Oudh and Bengal, Meantime Bin-Sam was 
occupied nearer home, where he succeeded his brother, 
as SultSn of Gur, in 1202. Four years later he was 
killed in an attack made on his camp by a robber- 
tribe of the Indus; and Aibak, or Kutab-ud-df n, be- 
came independent sovereign over the Indian con- 
quests, and founded the Mameluke, or " Slave," dy- 
nasty A. D. 1206. His accession was regular and 
peaceful, being legitimised by the son and successor 
of his master; and his authority was acknowledged by 
all the generals and satraps of the Muslim power in Hin- 
dustan. The native powers from sea to sea, and from 
the Himalaya to the NarbadA', were either destroyed 
or subjugated, with the exception of Malwa, which had 
hitherto escaped, and Mewar, where a fresh migra- 
tion of Rahtors from Kanauj had reinforced the Raj- 
puts in that quarter, and consolidated the several Raj- 
put principalities, which have continued an almost 
independent existence from that day to this. 

Thus the Muslim Empire was of an unprecedented 
kind. For, although the slave-kings at Delhi exercised 
a military sway over the greater part of Hindustan, 
some Hindu states continued in the enjoyment of Self- 
Government, and even in those districts which had 
lost their own native Rajas the H\n&iis^Tesev*e.&.\!ftsi\'t\ 
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laws and religion. Professor H. H. Wilson has statd 
that extant coins prove that the establishment of Muslin 
rule was gradual and slow. The first rulers pursueda 
policy of conciliation; and, in contravention of the spirit 
of Islam, allowed the symbols of Hinduism to remain 
upon the money of the country. It was not until the 
of the dynasty called " Khilji" that the conduct of the 
Muslim Government towards the Hindus became un- 
controlledly and habitually cruel. We shall see, when 
we come to the reign of Ala-ud-din (1205 — 13 15) how 
military success and unresisted authority corrupted the 
old humane principles and led to persecution and 
maladministration which, after a brief suspension under 
Sher Shih and Akbar, ended in alienating the people 
of Hindustan. The fortunes of the populations in 
Deccan were somewhat different, as will be duly 
noticed in the proper place. 

Section 2.— Hindustan under the "Slave" dynasty. 

From the establishment of the Muslims in Hindustan 
to the reign of Balban, the Empire was governed by a 
series of soldiers of fortune, of the Mameluke type; 
with the exception of about thirty years during which 
the throne was occupied by members of one of their 
families. The period is chiefly remarkable for troubles 
arising out of the incursions of heathen Tartars from 
Central Asia, which Changez Khan, the great devasta- 
tor, and his successors, were at that time making into 
a human volcano in a Etate of violent activity. Kutab- 
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ud-dln reigned at Delhi for four years (1206-10) during 
which he raised monuments which are still the admira- 
tion of all beholders. Levelling to the ground the pa- 
laces and temples of the Hindu Raja's, he used the 
materials obtained by their destruction for a stupen- 
dous cloistered mosque which he called "the strength 
of Islam": this building is still almost entire, and still 
testifies to its origin by the shape of the pillars and 
the sculptures by which they are adorned. The portico 
fronting the shrine itself appears to contain arches) but 
the nature of these openings shows that, while craving 
that form — with which they had become acquainted in 
Bukhara — the Turkomans were unacquainted with the 
mechanical principle on which true arches depend. For 
the further commemoration of his patron (the Sultin 
of Ghaznf, Muhamad-Bin-Sam) Kutab-ud-din raised a 
tower beside this mosque and encircled it with sculptur- 
ed arabesques containing the SuItSn's name and attri- 
butes. His loyalty was rewarded in an unlooked-for 
manner; in spite of the inscription the column (after- 
wards completed to a height of nearly 250 ft) has been 
always known as the "Minir of Kutab"; and, as such, 
it is known to this day. The builder is praised by 
contemporary chroniclers; but his statesmanship did 
not include humane treatment of the natives. Like 
most Turkish rulers he was more than indifferent to the 
welfare of his non-Muslim subjects; "the realm," says 
the chronicler, was filled with friends and cleared of 
foes; if his bounty was continuous so was his slaughter." 
Kutab-ud-dfn died at Lahore, m 1210, t«yn\ am. a.ct\- 
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dent at polo; the Empire being left in four great divi- 
sions. The Khiljfs ruled the eastern districts — Behar 
and Bengal — as agents of the Delhi Empire: the nortb 
was under a semi-independent ruler of the Mameluke 
class named Ilduz: another of the same class namH 
Kabacha ruled in Sindh: the country round Delhi was 
the centre of the Empire and for a moment a son cJ 
the deceased Emperor occupied the throne there 
the Master-of-the-Horse, a slave of the deceased whose 
daughterhe had married, deposed his feeble brother-in- 
law, and became Emperor, with the name, or title, d 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh. A scene of confusion ensued 
only to be cured by long and lahorious exertions, 
Ilduz, who had acquired Ghazni, affected to be the over- 
lord, and offered to make Altamsh his feudatory : a quar- 
rel ensued, during which Ilduz reached Thaneswai, 
but was there defeated and taken (1215). Kabacha 
headed a still more formidable opposition in Sindh, 
being strengthened by the assistance of some of the 
heathen Mughals from the north. For many years 
Kabacha held his own, while the Sultiin was engaged 
elsewhere, crushing the Khiljfs in the eastern districts, 
and making other conquests over the Hindus. At 
length (1228) he found time to lead an expedition 
against Kabacha, who was routed in battle, at Bukkur 
in Sindh, after which (whether by accident or by sui- 
cide) he perished in the waters of the Indus. In 1232-3 
the Sultan reduced Gwalior in spite of a stout re- 
sistance on the part of the Hindus under Milak Deo, 
and in 1234 he completed the conquest of Malw£ by 



taking and occupying Mandu and Ujjain. The tem- 
ples there and at Bhilsa were desecrated and partially 
destroyed, and the triumph of Islam in Hindustan ap- 
peared definitely accomplished. But in the next year 
the conqueror was himself conquered, dying a natural 
death after a prosperous career of more than a quarter 
of a century. His capital was where that of his prede- 
cessor had been, the reconstructed and strongly- forti- 
fied city of Rai Pithaura, whose walls still exist round 
the Kutab Minar and great mosque, and which include 
a college and tomb built by Sultan Altamsh for the 
perpetuation of his own memory. 

Nothing had been wanting to the greatness of Al- 
tamsh. Ever victorious in war, he had reduced the 
whole of Hindustan from the Himalaya to the Vindhya, 
and from the Indus to the Brahmaputra: and his posi- 
tion had received the highest legitimisation by a pa- 
tent of investiture from the Khalif of Baghdad, who 
was still the titular Pontiff and head of the Islamite 
power in the East. The Court was presided over by 
a wise Minister, deputed from Baghdad; and was fur- 
ther adorned by the presence of men of letters. But 
all this prosperity could not stand before the peculiar 
vicissitudes of oriental life. Rukn-ud-din, the son of 
this mighty warrior, succeeded without a contest (1236) 
but proved totally unworthy of his high fortunes. He 
was deposed after a disordered career of seven months, 
and his throne passed to his sister Raziya Begam. 
This princess, who is remarkable as the only female 
sovereign who ever bore sway in the ^Ji.M^\\w\ e.wv^we. 
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Sec. II. of Hindustan, was a person of much capacity,wl» 
Hindustan maintained her position for some time by skill in di- 
"Slav*" Dv- p' omac y an d administration, appearing in public un- 
veiled and in masculine apparel. But the usual weak- 
ness of female sovereigns ruined her; the favour thai 
she showed to one of her officers excited the jealousv 
of the others; being ultimately overthrown by a rebel- 
lious chief she was deposed and imprisoned in 1240. 
While in captivity she was married to her captor, and 
attempting to recover the throne with his.assistance 
was worsted by one of her brothers, by name Bahrain, 
The Begam and her husband fled from the field, and 
were both murdered by some Hindu villagers in the 
neighbourhood of Karnal, October, 1240. 

Next year Lahore was taken by the heathen Tartars 
or Mughals, and fresh troubles ensued at Delhi. In May, 
1242, the city was taken by a body of mutinous 
diery, and Sultan Bah ram was put to death after a 
reign of little more than two years. His successor, 
A1a"-ud-dfn I., was a grandson of Altamsh, his father 
having been the corrupt and incompetent Rukn-ud-din 
whose character and career were reproduced in him: 
his reign was only remarkable for an irruption of the 
heathen Tartars under one of the grandsons of the 
great devastator Changez. Ala-ud-din was deposed 
and put to death in 1244: his uncle Nasfr-ud-dfn suc- 
ceeding to the Sultanate. Nasfr's long reign was 
troubled both by risings of the Hindus and incursions 
of the northern barbarians ; but another of the brave 
Turkoman Slaves, named Ulagh Beg, rose to power 
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and proved the saviour of the Muslim Empire. This 
man hud come by purchase into the hands of Sultan 
Altamsh, as far back as 1232, and was destined to a 
long and glorious career. Obtaining successive pos- 
session of the provinces of Rivvari and of Hansi, he 
was made head of the household in (243, and the post 
gave him command alike of the civil and the military 
administration. Leading a campaign against the re- 
volted Hindus of the Gangetic valley he overcame 
them with much slaughter, at the same time that he 
made seasonable arrangements for the defence of the 
north-western frontier which he made over to the 
charge of another capable Mameluke named Sher 
Kha'n. The new Sulta'n, who owed his throne to 
Lllagh, had the wisdom to leave him in unfettered 
authority ; and the result amply justified the monarch's 
confidence. Having made enemies by his vigorous 
administration, Ulagh fell into temporary disgrace, in 
1252: butwassoon reinstated. Another Hindu revolt, 
instigated by a Turkoman rival, was suppressed in 1255; 
and a similar movement in the western parts of the 
country met with the same fate two years later. In 
the year 1259 another Mughal incursion took place 
in the west Panjab ; and was deemed so formidable 
that poets were commissioned to produce patriotic 
verses in order, as we are informed by an almost 
contemporary writer, "to stir up the feelings of the 
Muslims." This spirit succeeded; for the last pro- 
minent event of Sultan Nasir's reign was a peaceful 
mission from the head of the MugUa\5,'V\\i\^«.w- "X\ss. 
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chief, having overthrown the Khalifate of Baghdad, 
sought to strengthen himself by an alliance withtla 
Empire of Hindustan and sent an embassy to Delhi 
This event, which testifies to the success of UlaghBeg's 
administration, took place in the year 1265. Thf 
minister had a keen sense of the value of appearances, 
and received the envoys with due pomp and splendour 
decorating the gates of the palace with the stuffed 
skins of slaughtered Hindus. The peaceful Sultan 
passed away in February of the following year, and the 
great Minister took possession of the vacant throne, 
under the title of Ghiyas-ud-din Balban. As this 
occurred forty-four years after the adventurer had first 
entered Delhi as a purchased slave, he must have been 
over sixty when he became Sultan, a circumstance 
which may be taken as showing that to his other 
great qualities he must have added an inexhaustible 
patience. His reign was marked by the same charac- 
teristics that had caused his rise. He was energetic, 
enduring, stern, and magnificent. One of his first 
acts after becoming Sultan was to suppress a revolt 
oftheMewatis — a wild tribe near Delhi — of whom he 
is said to have slaughtered a hundred thousand. He 
remodelled his army, selecting the best officers for 
promotion. He showed the utmost firmness in deal- 
ing with the Mamelukes ; these men, known as 
"Shamsis" from having been the myrmidons of 
Shams-ud-dfn Altamsh, were comrades of the Sulta'n's; 
they had shared his exploits, they had grown old 
together with him ; and some of them thought that 
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■ "they might presume upon their connection. But the 
Sultan repressed their excesses with relentless vigour. 
His lofty character was even shown in his personal 
habits ; he allowed no jesting in his presence, no one 
ever saw him laugh, even before his private domestics 
he never appeared but in full dress. Without wast- 
ing the state revenues in vain expeditions Vie kept 
his army on a war footing, ever prepared to march 
against the Mughals. Hulaku heard of the training 
of these troops and took the hint: until the SultSn 
waxed old, no incursions from the north disturbed 
the peace of Hindustan. The Sultan's eldest son 
was worthy of his parentage, though he added tastes 
which the old Sultan had never acquired. This 
Prince surrounded himself with learned men and men 
of letters ; one of his favourites being the first of Hin- 
dustani poets, Khusru. At his table loose talking 
was unknown ; and he is almost a solitary instance 
of a Muslim of rank, who, while allowing himself the 
prohibited indulgence of wine, used it with modera- 
tion. But the most successful of men are not pro- 
tected against disaster : the blameless Prince was 
killed in battle near Multan, bravely repelling an in- 
cursion of the Mughal ; the poet Khusru being taken 
captive at the same time. The aged monarch sank 
under the blow. Declaring the Prince's son Khusru 
his heirBalban expired in the beginning of 1287, and 
with him expired the great Mameluke empire of Delhi. 
Elphinstone calls him a "narrow-minded and selfish 
tyrant"; but his faults were those of Vns con.&^wvs.^V'itA 
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his merits were his own. Eastern history has few greater 
names to show than that of the adventurer Ulagh Be' 
better known in its pages as Sultan Balban. His rb 
and reign were recorded by Zin-ud-dfn Barni wb 
though indebted to information from the Sultdn's con- 
temporaries, belonged to another age and wrote under 
a new dynasty. The picture that he has painted 
not without shadows, and it could hardly have been 
actuated by hope of reward or distorted by desire lo| 
flatter. The general result is to show a character oi 
unusual strength : but it is the vice of despotic govern- 
ments to depend wholly on personal qualities and to 
lose their authority when these are lost. No sooner 
was Balban dead than his orders were set aside. Prince 
Khusrd was made to go to his late father's post on 
the frontier while his cousin was made Sultan under 
the ancient Persian title of Kai Kobad. This unhappy 
youth was destined to furnish a proof of the futility 
of human wisdom. Educated in the strictest discipline 
by his stern grandsire he knew but little of the world, 
and plunged without restraint into its new found plea- 
sures. Causing his cousin Khusru to be killed he 
gave himself up to loose living, became paralytic, and 
in that condition was ignominiously slain in his bed 
after a nominal reign of about fouryears. 

The Turkoman power had for some time been 
menaced by a revival of the Afghan clan mentioned in 
connection with the reign of Kutab-ud-dfn Aibak by the 
name of " Khiljf." This clan had possibly originated 
the revolution in the palace, by which its members 
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-^certainly benefitted. The Empire fell to an officer of 

^ the army of this class (1290) 

g; It is obvious that, up to this time, [he native Hindus, 

. though always worsted, were not yet subdued. They 
had by no means accepted the sway of their con- 
querors ; and continued to take every opportunity of 

_ revolt. Their sufferings were terrible; but they were 
less those of persecuted subjects than of persistent 
rebels. 

Section 3.— Wars in the Deccan, and oppression of 
Hindus. 

Jalal-ud-dfn, the champion of the Khilji clan, was a 
blunt old soldier, in his seventieth year, when raised 
to a dignity which he does not seem to have desired, 
and for which he was evidently unfit. He was convi- 
vial in his habits, and clement in character; he put 
down rebellion but failed to punish the rebels. His 
principal commander was his nephew, Ala'-ud-dfn, who 
had charge of the lower Duab; an able but unscrupul- 
ous officer who in 1294 took the bold step of invad- 
ing the Deccan without obtaining the permission of his 
uncle and sovereign. 

We have briefly examined the state of Southern 
India in Ch. II. § 2, where it was shown that there were 
two main Hindu, or Dravidian kingdoms there, about 
the time of the Muslim invasions of the north, — namely, 
Kamitik on the west and TelingSna on the east — 
besides a Rajput power whose capital wis a*. VJe.Q%\t\ 
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a strongly fortified place between the modern cities of 
Haidardbad and Bombay. The Raja of this State was 
of the YSdu tribe, with all the indolent courage of his 
race. Ala'-ud-dfn moved swiftly over the 700 miles 
of wild country between the Jumna and the North 
Deccan ; and appeared before Dcogiri before the Raj- 
puts had made any adequate preparation for defence. 

Having secured the submission of the Yadu Raja, 
Ala-ud-dfn conducted his return-march with equal 
success, and offered to meet his uncle and sue for 
forgiveness. The old Sultan accordingly advanced 
towards the camp of his nephew, and on his arrival the 
latter came out and fell at the old man's feet in pre- 
tended humility. But, while his uncle was endeavour- 
ing to raise him with a fatherly caress, he stabbed the 
old man ; and the next moment his followers, complet- 
ing the murder, proclaimed the succession of the 
assassin. 

The remainder of Ala's career was on a par with 
these circumstances. His conduct as Sultan was bold 
and able ; and he completed the subjugation of the 
Hindus, in the north and largely in the south also, 
But he was harsh and arbitrary to an extent that, 
even in a Muslim despot of the middle-ages, was 
unusual and extreme. Gujara't was fully reduced, the 
R3ja being driven to seek safety in flight southward. 
A number of converted Mughals in the army having 
proved insubordinate when called on to surrender the 
plunder taken in this campaign, the Sultan killed 
as many of them as he could catch, besides their 
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unoffending wnmen and children. In the third year of 
his reign {1298) a mighty host from Transoxiana 
marched on Delhi by Kandaha'r and the Indus. The 
Sultan came out to meet them ; after a hot day's 
fighting the invaders were driven back ; but the Sultan 
was jealous of his general, and left him unsup- 
ported to be killed in the pursuit of the still formidable 
foe. In addition to his crimes the Sultan was not 
even entitled to the credit of being an orthodox 
Mussulman. He did, indeed, complete the demolition 
of the beautiful Hindu temples near the Kutab Minar, 
and enlarge the mosque, adding a gateway which is 
one of the finest things of its kind. But he was 
disrespectful in his language towards the Muslim 
Church and proposed to found a new religion. Never- 
theless lie made some compromise with orthodoxy by 
a cruel and methodical persecution of the Hindus. 
The sword, indeed, had done its work ; but there is 
a mean ignoble punishment of those whose opinions 
are hated, and to this Ala-ud-dfn (brave soldier as 
he was) did not disdain to stoop. His Hindu subjects 
were vexed by sumptuary provisions intended to crush 
their strength and break their spirit. The Hindu 
was to be so reduced as to be unable to have a horse 
to ride, arms to protect himself with, or decent clothes 
to wear. The land was surveyed and assessed not 
for the settlement of an income on the husbandmen 
but to secure half the gross produce to the State — a 
tenth being in all places and times found to be about 
the average surplus. " Men looked upon revenue- 



officers," says a Muslim historian of the time, "as 
worse than fever." Regarding his own whims as 
more sacred than the law of Islam, the Sultin rarely 
consulted lawyers. But when he judged it prudent 
to take the opinion of a Kazi on the taxation-question, 
he was far from satisfied with the reply. He there- 
fore answered that the Doctor was a sage and he, the 
Sultan, but an unlettered soldier ; nevertheless he 
was not minded to confine himself to exacting lawful 
tribute. No tribute or even private property for him : 
no Hindu should have anything left beyond the 
flour and milk that were indispensable to keep him 
alive. He closed the consultation by remarking that 
the law of the Prophet was one thing, and State policy 
another. 

It is impossible to deny to such a man the quality 
of originality, however ill-directed. In military mat- 
ters he was able and uniformly successful. f n 1300 
after a twelve month's siege, he took the great Hindu 
fortress of Rintimbur — in what is now the Jaipur 
Province of Rajputana : and he put to the sword the 
Raja and all the garrison. Jn 1303 he took, and 
settled, Chitor, in Udaipur ; and in the course of the 
next two years so severely chastised the Mughals that 
for many years they ventured on no more incursions 
into India. In 1309 a force was sent into the king- 
dom of Telingana, in the Eastern Deccan, under the 
command of a slave, believed to have been a converted 
Hindu, who had assumed the name of Malik Kafur, 
and risen by his merits to high military rank. Assist! 
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by the Raja" of Deogiri, Kafur forced the Ra"jd of 
Telingana to capitulate when his capital, Warangal, 
was on the point of being stormed. In 1310-11 Kafur 
conducted minor operations, in all of which he ap- 
proved himself a wise and valiant soldier. The whole 
of the Deccan became tributary, down to Comorin 
and the Coromandel Coast. These things show some 
approach between the conqueror and the conquered, 
which was emphasised by the marriages of the Sultan 
and his eldest son to the wife and daughter of a Hindu, 
the fugitive R3ja of Gujarat. In 1312 Kifur returned 
to the south, where the Hindu ally of the Empire, 
Raja Ramdeo of Deogiri, had withheld his tribute. 
Deogiri was taken, the RiSja" was put to death, and the 
countries of Maharashtra and Karnata were wasted 
and made tributary. 

Ala-ud-dfti and his General were now undisputed 
masters of the entire peninsula from the gates of 
Darband to Adam's Bridge. But the SultaVs health 
was quite undermined by immoderate use of liquor and 
other still lower vices. Kafur took advantage of his 
illness to seclude him from his family, so that his exis- 
tence was only known when some sanguinary order 
issued from the recesses of the palace. Alp KhaV the 
SultaVs brother-in-law and an able officer, was put 
to death : the Sultan's consort and two sons were thrown 
into prison; and disorders broke out in various parts 
of the empire, many Imperial garrisons being expelled 
from Hindu provinces or what had lately been so. In 
the midst of this trouble it was announced that the ^ 
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Sultan was dead. Whether aided by Kifur or purely 
natural in its causes, his decease caused a momentary 
relief; [it took place towards the end of 1315. His 
infant son was proclaimed to be his successor, under 
the guardianship of Kafur, the elder sons being entirely 
set aside under an alleged will. Kafur seemed for the 
season all powerful at court ; and the commander of the 
northern frontier, Ghazf Malik, was too patriotic and de- 
voted to his duty to be a danger at the time. But Kafm 
made himself enemies nearer home ; and having failed 
in an attempt to cause the death of one of the Prii 
his late master's third son Mubarik— after blindinj 
others— he was himself slain. The Prince became Sut 
tan, and is known in history as Mubarik Shah, Khilji 
his accession is dated 22nd March, 1317. The nen 
SultSn was a young man of dissolute habits who began 
where Ala-ud-din had ended; entrusting all branchesol 
administration to a minion, while he gave himself over 
to debauchery. This man was a slave, of Hindu birth, 
who on becoming a Muslim, got the name of Khusnl 
Khan. Like Kafur he was a capable commander, 
made a successful campaign on the south-west coast « 
the Deccan whence he returned with much booty. The 
scenes of the last reign were reproduced ; the favourite 
engrossed all power; finally the indolent Sulta'n was 
removed. 

The converted Hindu now assumed the empire, en- 
titling himself Khusru Shah. From March to August 
Delhi was in the hands of low-caste Hindus, who took 
to themselves the ladies of the Muslim Zananas, and 



Korans as seats while they worshipped idols in 
the masjids. The stern Warden of the marches, Ghazf 
M.llik, dared not interfere, for his eldest son, Juna Khan, 
was living — an unwilling guest and hostage — in the 
desecrated capital. But, at fast, JunS effected his es- 
cape and repaired to his father's camp in the Panjab. 
They at once hastened to Delhi, gained an easy victory 
over the Hindu garrison, and put an end to the usur- 
per's life. Ghdzi then inquired for the Khilji house ; 
and when none appeared was himself acclaimed Sultan. 
The date of this event is 22nd August, 1321 : and the 
new Sultdn, in memory of Balban whose follower he had 
been, assumed the name of Ghiyas-ud-din. His Turkish 
cognomen was Tughlak. 

The Khilji Afghans had only reigned 30 years; and 
this short period had witnessed a great change. The 
Muslim power had been consolidated in Hindustan and 
extended over the Deccan. The irruptions ofthe Mu- 
ghals had ceased, and those Northern barbarians had 
submitted to the creed of Islim, and were largely em- 
ployed in the armies of the empire. Those of the Hindus 
whose resistance had succeeded became recognised as 
belligerent enemies, those who were left within the pale 
of the empire were beginning to occupy the position 
of subjects and clients, like the Sudras of old in tbe 
times of the Vedic Aryans. In the language of Sir 
W. Hunter, "The Muhammadan Sultan of India was 
no longer merely an Afghan (or Turkoman) king of 
Delhi." There was now a large Muslim population in 
Hindustan, partly formed of immigrants, ^artVj oS. cwv 
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verts; and a vernacular language was being created, to 
enable them to communicate with the Hindus. This 
language — known to Europeans as " Hindustani" — is 
an application of the Prakrit dialect of the Duab to the 
common purposes of all classes of the inhabitants using 
the Persian form of the Arabic character, and borrowing 
from all the vocabularies with which it comes in contact, 
it has become not only a medium of oral intercourse 
but of a considerable local literature. It fostered the 
increase of mutual knowledge and toleration ; and its 
existence points to a stage in national life. The usual 
Asiatic term for this new language was "Urdu," from 
a Turkish word meaning camp, an etymology which 
helps to explain its origin ; for it was in the camp that 
such a vernacular would first become requisite. At 
the same time it shows that the necessities of humanity 
are too strong for the pride of race, the bigotry of 
creed, or the resentment of subjugated nations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LINE OF TUGRLAK— RETURN OF THE MUGHALS. 

Section 1.— The line of Tnghlak, and Timor's 
invasion. 

The old soldier who had attained sovereignty in this 
unusually blameless manner was a singular instance of 
natural simplicity and good conduct. The son of a 
Turkoman slave by a Hindu mother, he owed every step 
in his honourable career to himself; and on becoming 
Sultan he did not allow the situation to affect his recti- 
tude or self-control. He did his best to reform the 
civil administration; at the same time guarding his 
northern frontier and sending his son Juna to restore 
order in the Deccan. The Raja of Teling;5na held out, 
and the Prince showed but little capacity or good for- 
tune; but Bidar and Warangal were both ultimately 
taken (A. D. 1323) and the R&]£ was brought captive 
to Delhi. He was subsequently released and restored 
to his principality, which became submissive and paid 
t ribute to the Empire. In the following year the Sultan 
personally led an expedition into the eastern districts 
and returned homewards bringing with him another 
prisoner, the Rajs' of Tirhut. 

But Juna was wearying for the succession. As his 
father slowly continued his homeward rcva.tcVi'iVe.-^viw^ 
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consulted a hermit whose cell was near the city. " The 
Sultan has reached — " he would say, (naming a fresh 
stage at which the army was reported to have arrived), 
"Delhi is still far," replied the seer. At the last halt- 
ing place Juna had prepared a pavilion of timber in 
which he received the old Sultan and his youngest 
who had accompanied him on the campaign. There 
was a parade of elephants, Juna went down to give an 
order, the next instant an elephant struck— as if by 
accident— a projection in the tower where the Sultan 
sat. A crash followed, and the structure fell. When 
the workmen came to explore, the body of the old 
Sultan was found buried in the ruins, the arms stretched 
as if seeking to protect him 
This tragedy took place in 



over the body of the boy 
in the last extremity. 
February, 1325. 

Juna succeeded. But, 
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like many other Sultans, lit 
e, being known officiallyis 
Muhammad Tughlak. Hewasavery singular character, 
brave and learned, yet wholly without judgment or 
conduct. Hence he was most unsuccessful in ruling 
the empire that he had been so impatient to obtain, 
He presented a combination — rare at all times — of 
culture without humanity, and intelligence without 
judgment: this character has been described by two 
competent observers to neither of whom he had given 
anyoffence. One was the African traveller, Ibn Batuta, 
whom he received hospitably and employed in honour- 
able offices; the other the historian Barni, to whom he 
condescended to explain himself, as though he would 
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retain an advocate at the bar of Posterity. His harsh- 
ness was not strong or methodical like that of some of 
the able despots by whom he was preceded. We do not 
hear of religious persecutions or enforced conversions 
such as afterwards tarnished the administration of 
Aurangzeb. But his capricious and fantastic action laid 
waste his territories as if he had been a victorious ene- 
my. He assembled an army for ihe invasion of Persia, 
and allowed it to disperse for want of pay and without 
employment. He sent an expedition over the moun- 
tains into Chinese Tartary ; and, when it had been 
dissolved by the difficulties of the country and the cli- 
mate, put to death many of the troops who had been 
left behind in garrison. He introduced a debased cur- 
rency which he attempted to float by the harshest mea- 
sures. When his maladministration had produced ruin 
and famine in Hindustan he tried to deport the popu- 
lation by force to the Deccan ; myriads died on the 
way. He then endeavoured to re-people the Delhi 
territory from other places. He complained to Barni 
that the more he punished his subjects the more rebel- 
lious they became; and declared his determination to 
proceed at all hazards. 

But the people never dies, whereas the most wilful 
despots pass away. The Deccan began to show signs 
of independence, Gujarat and Sindh rebelled. In 
1347 an adventurer named Hasan Gango, obtaining 
assistance from the Hindu Rajas of the south, estab- 
lished a principality above the Western Ghats, of 
which the capital was, at first, Gulbai^a. Mwn ^v 
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tempting to put down these enemies the Sultan deter- 
mined to punish the Gujarat rebels who had been har- 
boured by a Raja in Sindh. Here he reached Tatta, 
when he was attacked by fever and died (20th March, 
1351), the most insane tyrant that ever escaped a 
violent end. He is said to have uttered on his death- 
bed a well-turned stanza in which he reviewed the 
laborious vanity of his career. Like the first Mary 
of England, Muhammad Tughlak has been branded by 
mankind with one single and significant epithet 
He is known to Indian public opinion as Kkuni 
Sultan— "the Bloody Lord." 

Among the princes in camp at Tatta, when this 
strange despot deceased, was his cousin Firoz Tugh- 
lak, who was known to have been educated by the late 
Sultan in view to the succession. Even in his coffin 
the strong-willed man had his way; Firoz was acclaim- 
ed Sultan by the unanimous voice of the army, and 
proceeded at once to the capital where he assumed 
the Government after a brief opposition on behalf of 
a child declared to be the son of the late Emperor. 
Firoz was a fortunate selection. As an orthodox 
Muslim he is naturally a favourite with the chroniclers: 
but we are able to judge him by his own words, for 
he has left a short memoir written by his own hand. 
From this we learn that he was more than a mere 
common-place conservative. Jn spite of an unques- 
tioning decorousness he showed sympathy and grati- 
tude for the free-thinking predecessor who, whatever 
his crimes and errors, had been to himself a constant 
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benefactor. He buried Sultan Juna in a magnificent 
tomb which still adorns the sternly-grandiose city of 
the Tughlaks a few miles south of modern Delhi. He 
chose out the names of the best early Muslim rulers to 
be praised in the weekly litany before his own. Not 
until he had completed all their unfinished buildings 
did he attempt to perpetuate his own memory by pub- 
lic works. But this was from no want of taste or love 
of art. The city of Firoz is still marked out by waifs 
and temples; and he seems to have been the first Mus- 
lim ruler who acknowledged that the good of the 
people had as much claim to be considered as the glory 
of the sovereign. One of his public works was a 
canal which, under the name of the " Western Jum- 
na," still runs from near Jhind to Delhi; a direct dis- 
tance of about 65 miles but actually 200 miles long. 
Moreover, he reduced the number of capital offences, 
abolishing entirely the punishments of torture and 
mutilation; he also repealed many harsh fiscal practices 
and fixed the revenue so as to settle the portion pay- 
able to the State and the share of the collecting officials. 
A complete list of his public works is recorded, 
but it is of doubtful accuracy, and many of them have 
crumbled in decay; enough, however, remains to bear 
witness to a pure taste, and a grand simplicity of style. 
It is not, however, to be expected that a man of this 
stamp should rise above the level of his age: Firoz 
was a persecutor; and we know, from his own testi- 
mony, that he considered persecution highly meritori- 
ous. He indemnified himself for other. aVievxiwawi. & 
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fiscal burden by a rigorous enforcement of the jaziyi, 
or capitation-tax on unbelievers: and he tells us lhal 
he destroyed Hindu temples wherever found, putting to 
death all those who, after due warning, proved incor- 
rigible in idol-worship. We can only deplore such ai 
ideal in one otherwise so good, and hope that it was 
not quite fulfilled. 

This generally amiable monarch was not successful 
in war. The decomposition of the Empire, begun un- 
der the mad mismanagement of JunS, was not tobe 
adjourned by the well-meaning efforts of a devotee 
and an architect. In the east Bengal asserted inde- 
pendence by sending an ambassador to Delhi. In 
the Deccan the kingdoms of Telingana and Karndta 
interposed between the central power and the Mi 
lira acquisitions in the south. The line of Hasan 
Gango became established under what was known ai 
the " Bahmani line," and gradually gave shape to 
what is now the State of HaidaraMd. So passed a 
period of thirty-two years, at the end of which the 
Sultan, yielding to the advance of age, became the 
puppet round which palace-intrigue revolved. In 1388 
he abdicated; and on 21st September died a natural 
death, being over 80 years of age. After a series of 
short and troubled reigns, in which the Hindus show- 
ed signs of renewed strength and influence, the House 
of Tughlak lost all power, and the Empire broke into 
fragments, incapable of union or of common defence 
against northern invasion. 

The Mughals had, as we have seen, become Muslims 
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in the 13th century, They were now organised under 
one of those exceptional men who sometimes achieve 
universal distinction in the most, backward states of 
society and the most unfavouring circumstances. The 
Amir Timiir was a soldier of fortune, belonging to 
the Turkoman tribe of Barlas, who had risen in the 
service of the descendants of the great devastator 
Changes. In spite of the lapse of time and the com- 
parative humanity of the newly-acquired religious sys- 
tem, the Muslim Mughals were not yet civilised: and 
Timiir himself though not deficient in education was 
as cruelly destructive as his precursor. He attempted 
little or no permanent conquest in the lands that 
he overran; havoc and booty seem to have been his 
chief — if not only — objects and he was not only cruel 

t perfidious, 
irly in the Spring of 1398 this ruthless and accom- 

ished ruin-maker invaded India with two forces. 
While his grandson marched his column across the 
Indus and laid siege to Muitan, the Amir in person 
entered the Panjab by the lvhiibar pass; and finally 
effected a junction with his grandson who had by that 
time carried out his purpose by taking Muitan. 

:aving a track of blood and ashes behind them, the 

ljoined armies appeared before Delhi, 12th Decem- 
1398. The Tughlak Sultan fled for his life into 
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I protection, 



;red the capital on I 7th December. As appears to 

; been universal in such cases — it happened so 

ely as the last century when Nadir Shah occupied 
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the same city — the rudeness of the invading soldier/ 
provoked resistance from the citizens, and a trifling 
quarrel rapidly ripened into a general massacre. Foi 
five days Timur looked on at a scene of rapine, 
der, and arson ; and then departed alter offering thanks 
to the Maker of himself and his victims in the 
que of Sultan Firoz. He carried off architects 
sculptors from Delhi, so that he might reproduce that 
magnificent building — which is still to be seen — and 
erect its rival in his capital at Samarkand, After a 
further career of havoc Timur returned to his own 
country by the same route as that by which he had 
come. 

The empire was destroyed; and the capital was for 
some weeks uninhabited. In 1405 the pitiful Tughlak 
returned, and held a nominal sway over the city and 
suburbs for seven years. After fifteen months of con- 
flict and anarchy, a soldier of fortune named Sayyid 
Khizr Khan obtained the Government which he pro- 
fessed to hold as Timur' 5 deputy. But neither Timiit 
nor his successors ever took the smallest interest 
in Indian affairs; and the Sayyid dynasty ruled the 
dwindled centre of Hindustan, without interference 
from without, till 1450. The frontier in one place 
came within a mile of the city wall; and the stunted 
dimensions of the Umpire were celebrated in the well- 
known popular doggrel: — 

Badshdhi Shah Alam 
As Dtllttd Palam. 

[Palam being a village led miles south-west o[ the modem city]. 
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A powerful chief Bahlul Lodi, having got possession 
of Sirhind, came to Delhi on the invitation of the minis- 
ter of the last Sayyid Sultan, who thereupon peace- 
fully decamped to BudSun leaving the faded royalty 
to his visitor. But before noticing more fully the tem- 
porary recovery of the Muslim power in Hindustan it 
will be best to take a summary view of the state of 
the country at the close of its first period. The Sul- 
fa" ns of the Lodi dynasty, though Muslims, were na- 
tives of Hindustan; and their administration, so far 
as we know it, was of a different kind from that of the 
Turkish Mamelukes and adventurers by whom, chiefly, 
they had been preceded. The end of the first Muslim 
Empire, therefore, may be regarded as taking place in 
consequence of the invasion of Timur and the two 
generations of anarchy which followed. 

That the Turkish rulers had not cared to provide 
for the welfare of the people of Hindustan, we have 
had proof in the foregoing record. Nevertheless their 
very lack of sympathy caused them to abstain from 
interference with the habits of the people; and during 
the two and a half centuries from Shahab-ud-dfn to 
Bahlul Lodi the Hindus were able to follow and deve- 
lope their own legal system; and also to make their 
vernacular the basis of a new colloquial language 
which tended to become national and to lay the 
foundations of unity. Of the conditions of life, be- 
yond this, we have but faint and transient glimpses. 
It may be fairly supposed that the wars to which the 
SulUns were called by the " Rais awo, R^as" Wt 
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the occasional persecutions that followed their 
pression, left large spaces of a troubled peace be- 
tween. During those intervals and, still more, in the 
period that followed the dissolution of the Turkish 
power, they would live their usual frugal industrious 
life, regarding the Muslims as a burden laid upon them 
by the will of the gods; and they would pursue their 
humble callings, so far as military events allowed, under 
that natural compulsion which bids such men to wort 
even in the most difficult conditions. The origin 
of the Urdu— or "Hindustani" — language, alreadj 
mentioned, dates from this period; and the fact thatit 
was also the time when both the still-existing schools 
of Hindu law were founded shows that, like the Greeks 
under the Osmanlis, the subject races maintained 
substantial autonomy. 

Of the contemptuous estimation to which such 
autonomy is, in both cases, attributable there can be 
doubt. So good comes out of evil in human affairs; for 
assuredly any indulgences the Hindus may have owed 
to the narrow bigots who led Muslim opinion betraj 
little enough of sympathetic statesmanship. It has been 
related above that Ala-ud-din Khilji took legal opinion 
as to the taxation of the Hindus, and that the opinion 
was deemed too lenient. This is what it came to: 
"whenever Hindus are called on to pay taxes, let 
them do so with all submission. And should the 
collector offer to spit in their laces, let them hold up 
their faces that he may do so: in this wise they 
should stand before the collectors, that they may 
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show the obedience of unbelieving subjects, the glory 
of Islam, and the contempt due to false religions. . .For 
the Scripture says, — They must either accept Islam, 
or be put to death, or become slaves." 

Inspired by such doctrine the natural insolence of 
foreign conquerors would lose nothing of its edge. 
Only the indolence of the Tartar character and the 
positive necessity for tillers of the earth and carriers of 
burdens, interposed to substitute rack-renting for 
slaughter and neglect for interference. But in such a 
substitution was involved the forming of the present 
Hindustani nation. At the same time it is to be ob- 
served that, if the Hindus were autonomous they had 
to be so without much aid from administrative machi- 
nery. State and subjects suffered alike from the want 
of contact; but, in the then existing conditions .of the 
country it was a necessary evil which contained some 
germs of good. 

In the Deccan the distance between the ruling class 
and the natives was less than in Hindustan, and the 
fusion began much earlier. The foundation of the 
Bahmani kingdom by Hasan Gango, its very name 
and that of its founder, are all signs of this; as is also 
the fact that the Hindu RajSships of Karnata and 
Telingana remained, encircling it on all sides, for 
three quarters of a century. The Muslim and Hindu 
nobles in the Deccan also practised a certain amount 
of intermarriage; Hindu officers were employed in 
civil and military posts of trust; and in the king- 
dom of Bijapur a Muslim Sultin. aboYisVeA ^t nhss 
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Of the population and revenue of the early Musliml 
empire we have no detailed record, and can only form! 
an inexact estimate. We know neither its precise! 



extent and condition, nor the value of its 
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The crazy juni — the second of the Tughlaks— 
along with his attacks upon the laws of nature, attempt- 
ed to enforce a debased currency. It was he, too, who 
lost many of the provinces that had been won by hi* 
predecessors. The next ruler, his kinsman Fi'roz, U 
known to have had a revenue of sixty-five millions of 
tankas; but whether or no these were silver tankas, 
equivalent to so many rupees, we cannot be certain 
The sources of this revenue were three: — 

ist. The khiraj, a tithe on agricultural produce, 
payable by all classes of cultivators, without distinc- 
tion of creed. By the time of Firoz Tughlak there had 
come to be many Muslim agriculturists: 

2nd. The jaziyd, a capitation-tax on unbelievers, 
which was professedly a second tithe: and, 

3rd. A royalty on mines and a share of war-prize, 
estimated at one-fifth. 

The jasiyd is said by a chronicler of those times to 
have averaged ten-and-a-half tankas a head ; and the 
Muslims are believed to have formed a fifth of the 
entire community. The population of the Empire just 
before it broke up — in Hindustan— may have been 
about thirty millions of souls, if we may judge from the 
amount of the revenue. 
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Section 2.— The Lodi line, and new Mughals. 

The beginning of Sultan Bahlol's reign was a 
struggle against anarchy. Among the analogies be- 
tween the invasion of Hindustan by Timiir and that 
of Nadfr nearly three hundred and fifty years later we 
can hardly fail to remark the complete break-up of 
government and society that in each instance followed. 
The political training and traditions of the people 
proved, in either case, unequal to the recovery of law, 
order, and business, without foreign aid. 

Nevertheless, it is to the credit of the native 
Muslims who ruled from 1451 to 1526 that under them 
the country did make some progress towards such 
recovery. The fusion of races (which had been pre- 
vented by the apathy no less than by the oppression 
of the Turks) assumed possibility and made some 
actual beginning under Princes who, though Muslims, 
were of Indian birth and parentage. Indeed we shall 
find, at a somewhat later period, that it was a ruler of 
this class who laid the foundation of all that has been 
done for the people of India to the present day. 

The reign of Sultan Bahlol was long and pros- 
perous. He extended the Empire's limits, especially 
to the east and south of the Panjab where he had been 
master before his accession. He founded the city of 
Agra, which afterwards became one of the Imperial 
capitals ; and he appears to have trusted and employed 
some of the Hindu chiefs. No persecution is imputed 
to him, which is perhaps more than meteVj we.%iC\ 
7 
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evidence, since the Muslim chroniclers would hardlj 
have omitted to record what they would consider moa 
meritorious conduct. They speak of him otherwise I 
able, temperate, and a most courageous leader; and no 
defeats are ascribed to him, though his means were pro- 
bably far from adequate, if we may judge from the fart 
that he spent no less than twenty-sis years in reducing 
to obedience the petty prince of Jaunpur. Bahlol did 
1st July, 1480, leaving a territory extending 
Delhi and Benares to the Himalaya, with some portioa 
of the country between the Jumna and the ChambaL 
He owed his successes in war — such as they were— to 
the services of Mughal troops who had by this time 
begun a permanent course of adventure in Hindustan, 
On the death of Sultan Bahloi a number of family 
disputes occurred, which were finally closed by 
victory of Nizam Kh£n, son of the deceased Sultai 
by a Hindu mother. On his accession he took tbt 
name of Sikandar, after the Macedonian Conqueror, 
Alexander the Great. He continued the policy of 
father, pushing the eastern limits of the Empire i 
Behar, and the southern to Bundelkhand. His civil 
administration was generally wise and peaceful ; but 
his Hindu blood made him rather fanatical than, as 
might have been expected, tolerant. He interfered 
with many harmless practices of Hinduism, destroying 
temples and prohibiting pilgrimages: and he is said 
to have ordered the death of a philosopher who taught 
that all religions were equally acceptable to the Diety 
if honestly held and followed. Under. Sikandar 
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: Umpire was a loosely federated congeries of petty 
jprincipalities and fiefs, the latter in the hands of Lodis 
»nd other members of Afghan tribes. Sultdn Sikandar 
transferred his capital to Agra, where an important 
suburb on the Delhi road still preserves his name. 
He was a poet and patron of men of letters, and died 
in peace, 17th February, 1510. 

The son of Sikandar succeeded, by the title of 
Ibrihim Husain Khan. Like many princes born to 
power, he was proud, suspicious, and arbitrary. His 
reign was chiefly remarkable for a great and gene- 
ral abundance of produce. Gold and silver be- 
came at the same time scarce; and it is particu- 
larly noted by a chronicler that a horse-soldier's 
pay rose to a rate of from twenty to thirty tankas 
a month. What were the whole causes of this 
sudden disturbance in the relations between specie 
and commodities can only be conjectured : a succes- 
sion of good seasons must have been among them. 
What is certain is that the young SultSn took advan- 
tage of it, and became ardent in the accumulation of 
treasure ; by which he necessarily increased the evil 
and the consequent discontent. Much disturbance 
ensued ; and ambitious chiefs found it easy to raise 
rebellions. The Sultan suppressed most of these, one 
by one ; until a Lohani chief succeeded in making the 
eastern districts into an independent principality. 
The infection spread to the Panjab ; where a Lodi 
Governor (named Daulat Khan) called in, to the aid of 
his revolt, Sultan B.lbar of Kabul, AesXXwtiVetea&NK' 
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to play so great a part upon the scene of Hindi 
The Kabul chief Bdbar came down, took several pi 
including Lahore ; and appointed as his agent 
Panjab a malcontent uncle of Sultan Ibrahfm, named 
Ali-ud-dinor Alim Khan. This officer, however, 
attacked and repulsed by the Delhi army, on v 
Babar in person advanced to the attack of Hindustan. 
By this time the Empire had again begun its often 
repeated course of disintegration. Besides the rebel 
lions already mentioned, Gujarat had fallen away; anfl 
was now under the sway of an independent Muslim 
family, whose chief was engaged with the Rani d 
the Udaipur for the possession of the province <i 
Mdlwa : this Hindu potentate was the famous Rani 
Sanga, of whom more anon. In the Deccan, besides 
the Hindu powers, three Muslim States were estab- 
lished in complete independence. Nasrat Shah ruled 
for himself, in Bengal, with a splendid capital al 
Gaur in Maldah. Other minor States, chiefly Hindu, 
existed in various parts, paying no tribute ; and the 
whole revenues of the Delhi Empire have been esti- 
mated as not exceeding the equivalent of £4,212,000, 
From the first hour of his settlement at Kabul, the 
conquest of India had been Babar's familiar day- 
dream, " Sometimes," so he records, "from the mis- 
conduct of my Amirs, and their dislike of tlie pro- 
ject ; sometimes from the cabals and opposition of my 
brothers; in one way or another the plan was thwart- 
ed." At length these obstacles were overcome : Babar, 
in the forty-fourth year ot his ag,e., Qt>ta.vos.d a. footing 
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the Panjab, as we have just seen: and, in Decem- 
ber, 1525, appeared at the head of a force destined 
for the invasion and conquest of Hindustan. He set 
out from the banks of the Sutlej, marching upon Delhi 
by the direct route. Flushed with his success against 
his uncle, Sult&n Ibrdhfm marched up to bar the ap- 
proach ; and the opposing armies came in contact at, 
or near, Panfpat on Thursday the 20th April, 1526, 
Many times as this neighbourhood has been the scene 
of critical engagements in which the fortunes of the 
people of Hindustan have been at stake, the battle 
now impending was the most decisive and the one 
most exclusively free from all religious elements of 
conflict. On one side was the compact army of the 
invaders; 12,000 hardy Northerners, full of strength 
and discipline, commanded by an experienced warrior, 
and supported by what was, for those days, a good 
park of artillery and competent engineers. On the 
other side Ibrahim, young and careless, without ex- 
perience or popularity, was followed by a motley host 
of ill-assorted men, Rajputs and men from Gwalior 
and from Oudh, the feudal horsemen of the Muslim 
chiefs, and, in place of guns, an unwieldy herd of 
elephants. 

The nobles of Hindustan were gathered, in pride 
and pomp, clad in brocaded silk and gilded armour: 
the day passed among them in pageant and revel. 
Far different was the cheer of the invaders. "Many 
of my troops," so wrote their leader, "were in great 
terror and alarm.. .and lean not giea.ft^'NAa.'nie.'&iEwv- 
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They had reason for anxiety; for in a few weeks tJier 
had travelled far from their native land, to engageii 
arms with a nation of whose power they were igno- 
rant. The opposing force was estimated at 100,000 
men with 1000 elephants ; and the Emperor possess 
ed the accumulated resources of three generations. 
But he was miserly and inexperienced, negligent 
his movements, marching without order, halting with- 
out plan, giving battle without forethought." B4I 
on the other hand, took all the precautions that tht 
military art — as then known — could suggest. Ho 
passed the day, silently and seriously, protected bj 
the walls of the town of PAnipat, on which hi* 
rear rested. His front was shielded by his guns, for- 
tified by breast-works of wagons and gun-carriages, 
connected by ropes of twisted hide. On his left bt 
made an entrenchment strengthened with a.n abatis 
of timber. On the following day the Hindustanis 
streamed out to the attack; but Babar harassed boti 
their flanks with archers while he thwarted the centre 
with the fire of his artillery. Goaded, crowded, yet 
not daring to storm the Mughal camp, the Hindustanis 
soon fell into confusion; and when Babar, profiting 
by their inaction, set upon their columns with a charge 
of heavy horse, there was no adequate resistance. 
The incapable Ibrahim showed courage, and was 
found dead on the field with five thousand of his best 
cavaliers; with him fell R5j5 Vikramaditya, the Hindu 
prince of Gwalior; believer and infidel involved in a 
common carnage whfte o-eleti&Vn^ \^wm towsaa 



country. Fifteen thousand bodies were counted on 
the field: yet quarter was given after resistance had 
ceased, for we hear that many prisoners were taken. 

B3bar hastened to Delhi, where he indulged himself 
in sight- seeing, like a modern tourist. He sent on 
his eldest son, Mirza Humayun, to take possession of 
Agra; but the terrible hot weather of that region set 
in early; rebels and robbers abounded; and the 
troubles of the invaders soon made them sigh for the 
pleasant breezes of their northern homes. To their 
great credit it is related that, after an expostulation 
from their leader all agreed to remain with him but 
one, who was honourably sent to Ka"bul in charge of 
the booty. 

So fell the short-lived Empire of the Hindustani 
Muslims. In the following chapter we will consider 
the nature of the movement which had led to the events 
by which their power was overthrown. But in order 
to the better understanding of this movement it may 
be well here to devote a few words to the subject of 
the origin and growth of the race by whom these 
events were brought about. 

It will have been observed that the early Muslim 
conquerors of India have been spoken of as "Turko- 
mans," or Turkish; while those who, after overrun- 
ning Turkestan and KSbul, pursued them into their 
Indian conquests, have been called Mughals. This 
may suggest that a Mughal — or Mughol — was an 
embryo Turkoman, and a Turkoman an Islamised 
Mughal: but that statement wouW Vte s^avcss. \*>o\ 
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concise. In real fact the difference was considerable 
though not very simple. We have reason to beli 
that the Turkomans of the early conquest were a hand- 
some and not uncultured race; in their ranks 
found some distinguished men of letters, and a fe» 
poets of very great eminence ; it can only be possible 
here to name Ferdousi, of Tus, the Court-poet oi 
Mahmiid of Ghazoi; and Umar Khay£m, the Astro- 
nomer of Meshed. What were the Mughals of 
Changez, and his immediate successors, we learn 
from the descriptions of an Indian writer — Amir 
Khusru — who had the misfortune to fall into their 
hands, as we saw, during the reign of Sultan Balban. 
He says that they were undersized, dirty, flat-faced 
savages, speaking an unlettered jargon, and ignorant 
of every civilised art. 

Yet more remarkable is the difference between 
these barbarians and the followers of Babar who 
bore, like them, the name of Mughal. It appears as 
if the Mongolian of the frosty steppes had, by no 
more than the mere act of marching southward and 
the lapse of time, developed into a culture little, if 
at all, inferior to that of the contemporaneous Euro- 
pean, and with no resemblance to the members of the 
tribe who had remained in Siberia excepting a com- 
mon idiom and traditions of a common origin. Ba'bar 
— himself a Mughal by descent — was a handsome, 
humane, man; well-acquainted with Persian culture 
though using his paternal Turkish as a medium of 
record; and — Mughal though be ■wa.s — vt\ h\=, Afemairi 
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he uses the term " Mughal " as a synonym for all that 
is barbarous and mischievous. 

The fact appears to be therefore that, though the 
old Turkoman tribes of Gur andGhaznf had an origin 
of their own somewhat distinct from that of the earlier 
Mughals, and though the Mughals were for a long 
while nothing but a scourge to the Turkomans in 
Hindustan, yet both nations had gone, by Bibar's 
time, through the same sort of modifying influences. 
The word Turkoman is considered to be the Persian for 
"Turk-like," and the word Mughal — or Mughol which 
appears to be the more correct — is a corruption of 
" Mongol," a native of Mongolia. Now we find, from 
ancient traditions, that Turk was the son of Japhet, 
the youngest son of the patriarch Noah, while Tartar 
and Mongol were his descendants in the sixth gene- 
ration. But a third branch, retaining the name of 
Turk, the common ancestor, settled in the valley of 
the Oxus, intermarried with the Tajiks or resident 
Aryans, and developed into the races of Khwarizm 
and Khurasan, where they were known as Turkomans, 
and afterwards as Uzbegs— meaning " own-lords" or 
self-governed. They then became objects of envy 
and greed to their remote kinsmen the Mughals, 
when these in turn began their westward movement. 
Little regard had the Mughals for a common pedigree, 
all they thought of was to get to a country of warmth 
and plenty, to taste the delights of battle and of car- 
nage, and to stock themselves with slaves. All Turani- 
ans are believed to have practised ca^tuTe-tuMv^e. - 
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and perhaps these Mongolian Mughals had lost « 
deserted their lawful wives when they left their natin 
seats; they soon learned to value the charms of the 
Tajik and Turkoman women. The natural fusion 
ensued helped by the common faith of Islam, 
the fifteenth century there was little difference among 
all the races of Transoxiana, whether in religion, 
manners, or appearance. The Tajiks spoke Pel 
and those whose fathers had been Turanians often 
spoke Persian also, but they kept up Turkish in their 
own mutual intercourse — a practice which was 
tinued, it may be added, long after they had settled 
in India, In this matter of language we have probably 
the only mark of distinction between an Aryan and 
"Mughal"; for it is to be noted that the title of 
" Mughal" is still applied to persons of Persian 
descent by the people of modern Hindustan. 



Section 3.— The adventures of Babar. The re- 
action of the native Muslims in Hindustan, and 
return of the Mughals. 

The Amir Timur claimed Mughal ancestry. His 
son, Shah Rukh Mirza, had a great-grandson, Umar 
Shaikh Mirza, who inherited the small principality of 
Farghana, now called Kokand. Umar Shaikh's wife, 
Kutlak Nikar Khanam, was directly descended from 
Chaghtai, the son of Changez Kh&n, to whom Tran- 
soxiana had fallen as his share of his deceased father's 
dominions. To this couple, was bom, w\ 1^,82, an 
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eldest son to whom were given the Muslim names of 
Zahir-ud-dln Muhammad, and the Tartar agnomen of 
Babar, meaning" Lion." Of Bihar's father we know 
but little; it was probably from his mother that he 
inherited his adventurous disposition. Of this lady it 
is recorded that, being compelled by the fortune of 
war to accept an unwelcome husband, she, with the 
help of her maids, cut the man to pieces. At the age 
of twelve B£bar lost his father, and found himself left 
to defend his inheritance against the brothers of both 
his parents, So successful was the boy that he expell- 
ed both his unkind uncles, and in 1497 overran the 
district of Samarkand and occupied the capital. But 
he encountered a more formidable foe in Shaibani 
Khan, chief of the Uzbegs; and was at length driven 
not only from his acquired territory but from that 
which he had inherited from his father. In 1505 he 
left Farghana, which he was never to see again. 

Babar's next move was on Bokhara, which had be- 
longed to a member of his family recently murdered 
by a traitor who had seized the principality. Against 
this usurper he was powerless, but the Mughal troops 
in the usurper's service volunteered to follow Babar, 
who with their assistance took Kibul in 1504. Here 
he was soon hemmed in by the rising tide of Uzbeg 
encroachment; and the Uzbegs ultimately occupied 
Herat on the west and Kandahar on the south. But 
Shaibani died in 1510, and the power of his tribe 
was completely broken by the Persians, with whom 
BSbar contracted an alliance. In 1522 \ve TfccoN<swA\ 
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Kandahar, and two years later obtained- 
seen — a footing in the Panjab. 

By the. battle of Panlpat, and the occupation of Delhi 
and Agra, Babar only found that he had added to his 
cares and undertaken fresh tasks. The heat of the 
climate, the uncivilised state of the people, the dis- 
content of his officers and men, all pressed upo 
human weakness from which the most adventuroui 
are not always free. He has recorded his depression 
and his dislike of India, in several passages of his 
autobiography ; and his well-known complaint — cited 
in many histories — shows at once the state of the 
country, as seen through the eyes of a northern 
foreigner, and the standard of civilisation to which the 
foreigners themselves had learned to look. There 
was a strong antipathy, Babar says, between his 
people and the natives, and it was very difficult to 
obtain the necessaries of life. The natives appeared 
destitute of arts, manners, or knowledge; there were 
no colleges, or canals; there were neither lamps to 
give light at night, nor ice to cool one's liquor. Never- 
theless, Babar considered that his honor was pledged 
to remain until he should have subdued this distasteful 
domain ; and he persuaded most of his followers 
act on the same opinion. 

Babar had little more trouble with the native 
Muslims : their power was for the present broken ; and 
they could not oppose any farther organised resis- 
tance in Hindustan proper, though bodies of them 
still held out, in Oudh and vftBe\\a.T. la^aas 1 ^ wext 
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, serious contest was with the Hindu chief of Udaipur ; 
"though he himself, at the moment, considered that 
the most formidable of the Hindu powers was much 

. farther off, at Bijiynagar. 

The chief of Udaipur — who has already been men- 

, tioned as contending with the Muslims of Gujarat for 

. the possession — was the famous Rana Sanga who. 
by the time when he came in contact with Bibar, was 
but a wreck and fragment of a warrior, having lost 
an eye in a broil with his brother, an arm in battle 
with the Lodi Sultan, and having had a limb broken 
by a round shot: besides which, he counted eighty 
wounds, from lance or sword, in other parts of his 
body. This veteran it was who, in the second year 
of Bihar's' Indian reign, advanced to contest the 
possession of Hindustan. In the month of October, 
1527, Bdbar, hearing that the Rand was laying siege 
to Biana— fifty miles south-west of Agra which was 
then his capital — set outto deal with him. 

The Rani had corresponded with Babar as a friend, 
so long as they were both opposed by the native 
Muslims; and other Hindu chiefs were willing to 
conciliate the invader for purposes of their own: hence 
a certain amount of delay was caused by negotiation. 
The Mughals were encamped at Sikri — about half 
way between Agra and Biana — when an accidental 
encounter between the advanced posts precipitated 
hostilities. Babar hurried forward fresh troops, 
with guns, and made an entrenchment on the new 
ground: at the same time he repented se*\ousYj cVVss, 
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past misdoings and resolved to give up the use of 
intoxicating liquor. The whole of his silver flagon 
and wine-cups were broken up and the fragment) 
were distributed among the soldiery. Having sworn 
his officers on the Koran to conquer or to die, Babar 
ordered a general advance on the 12th March; but, 
finding that the enemy was coining on to meet him, 
threw up fresh entrenchments in front of the vi 
of Kanhwa and awaited the attack of the Hindus for 
some days. At length, finding the enemy irresolute, 
Babar took the step of beginning the attack, which he 
did under cover of the fire of his artillery: this 
produced such confusion in the Hindu ranks that be 
was enabled to charge with his -heavy horse 
drive the enemy from the field. The pursuit was not 
carried far, and Babar afterwards blamed himself for 
the neglect. 

This battle, however, proved decisive. Rana 1 Sang* 
fled, and soon after died. The Alwar country yielded 
and became the appanage of Humayiin Mirza, the 
heir-apparent. In the following year Chandairi was 
taken by storm, and the Indian Muslims were reduced 
to submission in Beharand Oudh. But Bihar's health 
— already undermined by labour and by wine — broke 
under these unremitting exertions in a new and trying 
climate. His autobiography stops abruptly on the date 
of 8th September, 1529: and a little more than four- 
teen months later he expired peacefully at Agra, 20th 
December, 1530, and was succeeded by his eldest 
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The dominions of the Mughal^ family now extended 

^rom Badakshin and Kunduz to the eastern boundary 

r«jf Behar, and included all the intervening land of 

; Hindustan : but the character of the tribe was too 

:" light and indolent for the proper performance of such 

s. task as is involved in the administration of so iarge 

a. tract and so great a variety of peoples. We have 

the testimony of a highly competent observer on 

-, this point. 

" Since I have been among the Mughals," thus 
wrote an Indian Muslim in the camp of Bihar, " I 
have observed that their rulers, from pride of birth and 
. station, fail to superintend affairs personally, and 
leave everything to subordinates in whom they blindly 
trust : and these ministers act from corrupt motives 
in whatever case may come before them, whether 
that of a soldier, an agriculturist, or a rebellious 
zemindar.' 

The shrewd observer who recorded this opinion 
was an Indian Muslim of the Sur tribe of Afghins 
who lived to justify his implied self-estimate, and to 
show that it is not impossible for a devout follower 
of Islam to be a just ruler of Hindus. 

For the present, indeed, Humayiin succeeded to the 
Empire without a conflict. But the peace was soon 
disturbed. Sultan Muhammad, brother of the late 
Emperor Ibrahfm Lodi, had obtained possession of 
Bengal and was threatening Behar. Amongst his 
followers was the writer just quoted, whose original 
name was Farfd, an official who had aYrnaAN. — "nV^X 
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still young — displayed unusual energy and bene™ 
lence in the administration of a petty district. Hi 
had now begun to be known by the title of Sher Knit 
and about 1535, while Humayiin was away in Gujaril 
this man raised the standard of SultSn Mahmud and 
in his name, got possession of the fortress of Chvrai 
Humayiin had the advantages of hereditary position 
and the command of fenced cities and discipli 
posts. But the Kabul country, the recruiting-ground 
of his best men, was now closed by the hostility 
his brother : and the actual conquerors on whom ht 
had to rely had become enervated by prosperity and 
the luxurious life of Hindustan ; while he hi 
though not deficient in good qualities, was inexpe- 
rienced and of self-indulgent habits. Sher Khin 
persuading SultSn Mahmud to retire to Gaur, under- 
took the expulsion of the Mughals from Hindustan as 
he had announced his intention of doing years before. 
By activity, courage, and diplomatic skill he ultimate- 
ly wore out the resources of the new Empire ; and, 
after a crowning victory near Kanauj, fought 17th 
May, 1540, had the satisfaction of seeing the Emperor 
leave Hindustan — almost without a friend or follower. 
Of the demoralisation of the Mughals at that time one 
convincing instance may be given. " Before the 
enemy discharged an arrow," writes one of the 
Mughal officers, relating the battle of Kanauj, "we 
were virtually defeated. Not a man was wounded; 
not a gun was fired." 

For fifteen years Humayiin disappears from Indian 
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1 history. For several of these years his competitor 

"continued his beneficent and admirable career. To 

iew of mankind have been given greater gifts or a 

-nobler reward. In his time — as he himself honestly 

-Coasted — " the land had peace from the borders of 

" Oudh to the banks of the Sutlej river." The whole 

I of his administration was based on the principle of 

union. It was the dissensions of the Hindustanis — as 

he saw — that had admitted the Mughals; it was in 

consolidation that the national hopes must be anchored. 

A devout Muslim, he never persecuted his Hindu 

subjects. His marches were the bringers of good not 

of devastation ; he laboured ceaselessly and without 

compromise for the protection of the people ; " it 

behoves the great," he said, " to be always doing." 

Sher Shah — as he was now called— divided his 
territory into 1 16,000 parganas (fiscal unions of town- 
ships) in each of which he employed five officials of 
whom one was a Hindu accountant, and one a Judge 
to mediate between the officers of the crown and the 
representatives to the community. A complete civil 
and criminal code took the place of the illiberal and 
exclusive law of Islam. The settlements of land- 
revenue were for one year, based on a measurement of 
the cultivation and on the nature of the crops. No offi- 
cial was allowed to remain more than two years in 
one place. All but frontier districts were disarmed. 
A royal high way, policed and planted, ran from the 
shores of the Bay of Bengal to the banks of the river \ 
jhelum, which has been restored in moteiu XJwo&'&Vj \ 
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the Grand Trunk Road mentioned in an early part of 
this narrative. Three other roads traversed the 
Empire in other directions; and daily posts carried 
communications along these roads from end to end. 

These are only some of the measures ascribed to 
Sher Shlth by an impartial historian, many years after 
he and his dynasty had passed away. But in the 
midst of his labours he found the caprice of fortune 
by which a man, apparently necessary, may be taken 
away before his work is done. SherShSh was killed 
by the explosion of a tumbril, as he was directing the 
siege of a petty fortress ; and his work seemed to pass 
away with his life. Fortunately for the country, 
a continuator was to arise out of the family of his 
enemy, under whom the good seed sown by Sher Sh£h 
was to grow up and bear fruit in the next generation. 
Indeed, so much has it endured, by virtue of its 
inherent usefulness, as to have entered into modem 
British administration; so the good still lives; and 
Sher Shah's short administration has by no means 
proved in vain. 

He died at KSlinjar in Bundelkhand, 22nd May, 
1545, and was buried at SasserSm, in Northern 
Bengal, by the side of his own great through-fare. He 
was succeeded by his son, who — after the fashion that 
vitiates the best forms of personal government — 
proved an incompetent ruler. He died in November, 
1554, and the next year the wandering Hum^yun 
returned to India and occupied, in succession, Lahore, 
Delhi, and Agra- The Indian Muslims — or Pathins, 
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as it will be more convenient to call them henceforward 
—fell into their old habits of jealous strife, and amid 
their selfish feuds the Mughals were once more able 
to penetrate with their more united purposes. The 
last resource of the Pathins was now no longer in a 
Muslim Genera! ; their one remaining champion was 
a Hindu chandler named Hemu. 

What may have been the state of the Hindus 
and Indian Muslims throughout the country can only 
be conjectured. The elaborate administrative machi- 
nery of Sher Shah having been allowed to fall into 
decay, they must have suffered al! the more, by con- 
trast with the few past years of order, now that they 
were once more exposed to anarchy. Again had 
come the daily devastations of bodies of armed men, 
men with no common feeling but one, that of con- 
tempt and hatred for the harmless peasant and the 
peaceful burgher, with lust for their women and their 
goods. 

Amid these drums and tramplings, and the smoke- 
clouds of war and arson our last glimpse of the restored 
Humayiln is in the attitude of worship. It was said 
of him by a friend that he was a witty, voluptuous 
opium-eater, kind-hearted and liberal, though loving 
pomp and show. He entered Delhi in the autumn of 
[555, and gladly rested in the palace which he had 
begun three years before and left to be completed by 
Sher Shah. Here, within sight ai the lovely mosque 
which still marks for visitors the third "PathaW 
school of Hindustani architecture, is a.n ocVa^ana^ \ 
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building of three stones, intended — as tradition 
asserts — to be used as a library. In this building, as 
the restored Emperor was sitting on the topmost 
terrace, he heard the muezzin call to evening prajai 
from the adjacent place of worship. Rising suddenly 
to obey the summons, he leaned upon his staff, but the 
point slipped on the polished floor of the 
The EmperoT fell upon the stair-head, and was thrown 
headlong to the foot of the stair-case. After a short 
illness he sank under his injuries, on the 26th January, 
1556, in the forty ninth year of his age. 

His death was the signal for the warlike Hindu, to 
whom the Sur King had entrusted command, to ad- 
vance from the eastward where he had been collect- 
ing his strength. On the other side was a leader 
equally conspicuous by an elevation due to his merits', 
this was BairJim Khan, a Turkoman born in Badakshdn, 
but seasoned in Indian warfare. On the 15th February, 
he received the news of the Emperor's death, as he 
was engaged, with the youthful heir to the Mughal 
Empire, in the pacification of the Panja'b. 

On receipt of the news Bairam obtained promotion* 
with the title of Vakil-i-Mutlak, or "Vicegerent," and 
prepared to encounter the Hindustani army which 
had advanced upon Delhi. Hemu defeated the Mughal 
garrison in a battle fought under the walls of the city, 
of which lie proceeded to take possession, publicly 
attending divine service, and causing himself to be 
proclaimed King under the traditional title of Vikrama- 
dityn, lie- then advanced, to give haA.de. to Bairam ; 



and the two armies encountered, as had happened 
before and was to happen again, on the plains of 
PSnipat. 

BairSm took the extreme step of slaying with his 
own hand, the Turkoman general who had been 
worsted at Delhi ; and he reminded his other officers, 
in public durbar, that there was no escape for any of 
them, if the battle went wrong. On the other side, 
the Hindustani Muslims had been alienated by Hemu's 
late proceedings : and they failed to support him 
during the action that ensued. On Hemu's being 
wounded all opposition ceased : he sank down help- 
less on his hauda, and his elephant was led into the 
camp of the victors, where the ruthless Bairam cut 
him down in presence of the youthful sovereign. 

The remainder of the country round Delhi was then 
occupied without further difficulty, though the Panjab 
cost another brief campaign. The Sur King died, 
soon after, in Bengal: and Akbar, in his fourteenth 
j'ear, found himself, more or less, master at all the 
Muslim Empire of India to the Narbada, 
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CHAPTER V. 
MUGHAL EMPIRE. 
Section 1.— Rise of th« Mughal 

The young prince who bore the title of JalSI 
Muhammad is better known to mankind by th 
of Akbar. His mother was a Persian lady 
Humayun married during his flight from In< 
1541-2 ; and the prince was born, at Amar 
Sindh, October 14, 1542. When his father's 
death raised him, in January, 1556, to the heat 
Mughal power in Hindustan, the Muslim Emp 
in a most disjointed condition. To the south 
Hindustan a large tract lay unexplored, in th 
of the Mahanadf river. In Rajputana a stil 
province was divided into unconquered Hindu 
which exist to this day, under the modern t 
tioos of Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Udaipur. In the 
Gondwana was inhabited by wild tribes w 
never been tamed, and M51wa was annexec 
Mameluke kingdom of Gujarat. In the Dec 
Hindu Raja's of TeUngana had lost their do 
and been expelled from their capital, Waran 
Kutb Shah I., aTurkoman adventurer who foun 
Muslim State ot Golconda. But the othe 
Hindu kingdom, that of Carnata on the east 
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tropolis was at Bijayanagar, still held out, though 
and more tending to be overpowered by the 
ing strength of the Muslim States formed out of 
ruins of the Bihmani kingdom at the beginning 
the sixteenth century. These included the States 
Bijapur, under the Adil Shah dynasty; Ahmad- 
nagar, under the line of Niz5m Shah ; and that 
of Golconda already mentioned. There were also 
smaller Muslim principalities in Berar and Bidar ; but 
in the whole Deccan there was no overlord, or any 
approach to a federal union. Bengal, which had been 
attached to the Empire by Sher Sh^h, was still held 
by one of his officers ; Bihir and Jaunpur were in a 
similar condition : in these regions, known in Mu- 
hammadan chronicles as " The Eastern Subahs " — 
targe sections of the community had been converted 
to Islam, while in Hindustan, the hardier character of 
the native races had enabled them to maintain, to a 
much larger degree, the religion of their fathers. The 
country was populous and busy ; though from the ac- 
counts of wild-beast-hunts (in tracts where no such 
things could now take place) it has been supposed 
that forests still remained uncleared. 

The L.isk of consolidating all these incoherent frag- 
ments devolved, upon a boy of thirteen aided by a 
foreign general. Bairam Khan was of Turkoman an- 
cestry, but his family had adopted Persian manners 
and connections, and had embraced the Shiah form of 
Islam that is still prevalent among the Persians. 
When young he had followed the fortunes oV WumV- 
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yun and married that prince's sister; so that hi= 
appointment as Atalik, or "governor," to the Heir- 
apparent was a matter of no surprise, the less so as 
he was a man of undeniable merit and distinction. 
But his character was unbending and harsh ; the 
Sunni Turks and Mughals hated him : and his violent 
action in slaying the ill-starred leader of the garrison 
of Delhi after Hemu's success there, was a blunder 
much as it was a crime. For that leader was 
nent Mughal nobleman of the kingly line of Chaghtai 
and his slaughter, while it may have seem to remove 
a rival from the minister's path, caused al; 
anger to the other Mughal chiefs. 

Bair^m began his civil administration by opening a 
revenue-office which he entrusted to a brother Turko- 
man named Muzaffar Khan, who proved a sensible 
though somewhat arbitrary official. He surrounded 
himself with other able subordinates, many of whom 
rose to subsequent distinction. But there was grow- 
ing up around the young monarch an influence against 
which all the advantages of the minister — courage, 
strong will, ability, the memory of past service, and 
the support of able friends— were all in vain. In the 
inner chambers of the palace the mother and the 
foster-father, and the former nurse of infancy, had daily 
and hourly intercourse with the high-spirited boy, 
whose mind a sense of restraint and obliteration could 
easily be impressed in those domestic conclaves. 
Even here were elements of party disputes: the chief 
influence was that of Maham Anka, a lady who had 
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enjoyed the favour of the late Emperor and was the mo- 
ther of a son of whom that prince was said to have been 
the father. Another lady, who had been Akbar's wet- 
nurse, was married to a Turkoman named Muhammad 
Kh5n Azfm who had been ennobled with the title of 
Shams-ud-din, Atka, and to whom Humayun had been 
indebted for safety when he tried to swim the Ganges 
after the rout of Kanauj, in 1540. Mabam Anka had 
great claims on Akbar, having tended him in his exile, 
after his first infancy; and she was disposed to make 
those claims a means of furthering the interests of her 
son. The Atka, on the other hand, had claims both 
on his own account and his wife's: he was a simple 
honest man, and by no means favourable to Maham 
Anka's schemes. Nevertheless, for the moment, all 
these domestic currents were setting in unison against 
Bairam Kh£n. For the first few years, indeed, all was 
fair and quiet, but Akbar, as he approached his 18th 
year, began to feel the natural ambition of his situa- 
tion ; and he was the more readily eneouraged in the 
indulgence of such a feeling by his domestic circle, who 
feared Bairam's character and detested his religious 
principles. Indeed this conflict — called by later histo- 
rians the "feud of Turan and Iran" — will be found 
henceforth constantly disturbing the Mughal Court 
and the politics of the Empire. At last, in 1558, 
Akbar took his final resolution. The great Minister 
was dismissed; and, not very long after went into 
rebellion in the Panja'b. Akbar ultimately took him 
prisoner aud pardoned him with a vec.omrae.vAa.NL\cra. 
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that he should make the pilgrimage to Mecca. BairSi 
set out; but was murdered on the way by a persod 
enemy. Akbar at once began his attempt at uniting 
the provinces of Upper India under a strong 
popular federal government; and to that end wis 
compelled to wage war in various directions. 
one of the many merits of this remarkable man thai 
he never yielded to the temptation, so potent fo 
kings, of making war for its own sake or for mere 
purposes of personal glory and land-stealing. GwaJior 
was reduced in 1558, soon after which the PathSns 
were suppressed in Oudh and Jaunpur. In 1560 was 
completed the suppression of Bairam's revolt, already 
mentioned, which was successfully conducted by 
Shams-ud-din, Atka. Next year Maham Anita' 
was entrusted with the charge of an expedition 
against Malwi, which was held by an officer of the 
late Palhdn empire: he was put to flight, but the 
Imperial general — Maham Ankas's son — whose name 
was Adham Kha'n, stained his laurels by outrage and 
cruelty towards the women of his family, in which 
Adham was aided and abetted by his mother Maham 
Anka. The young monarch was much vexed; but 
suppressed his indignation against the offenders, 
though he issued a stern prohibition of such conduct 
in the future. The Pathin Governor of MdlwS even- 
tually submitted, and was taken into the Imperial 
service. Adham Khan, on returning to Court, stabbed 
the Atka in the durbar-hall of the palace and was slain 
by Akbar in a scuffle whicn ccvsued - . M.s.\\ms\ A.n.Va 
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died soon after of a broken heart. Akbar had them 
buried at Delhi, where their tombs are still to be seen. 
The beginning of 1565 was marked, in a part beyond 
the sphere of the Empire, by the destruction of the 
Hindu kingdom of Bijayanagar, which fell before a 
league of all the Muhammadan States of the Deccan, 

Hitherto Akbar's policy was in its stage of experi- 
ment and growth. The Pathan revival having been 
put down, the young prince had next to deal with the 
Uzbeg section of his own followers, whose contumacy 
was not entirely suppressed till after a seven years' 
war in which Akbar displayed heroic personal energy 
and courage. He also made a short campaign against 
Hakim Mirza. This was one of the Emperor's 
brothers who had been made Governor of KSbul and 
had used his opportunity to invade the PanjSb. In 
the quieting of all these troubles Akbar took an active 
part ; but he could not be in more than one place at a 
time; and where he was not he found the heads of the 
military aristocracy almost as troublesome and trea- 
cherous when fighting for him as against him. These 
circumstances led, about 1566, to the employment of 
new men; and the services of what may be called 
public men of the professional class formed henceforth 
a leading feature of Akbar's administration, in peace 
and in war. 

Akbar's next undertaking was the bringing of the 
States of RajputSna into the Imperial system. Of these 
the principal have been named above, the modern ap- 
pellations being used. The nearest m&\easX&£\e&sM«.\ 
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was what is now called Jaipur, after its modern capital, 
but was then known as Ambar ; in which the Ra*ja and 
the dominant class were of the tribe called Kachw&ka. 
These were disposed to be friendly, and Akbar conci- 
liated them still farther by marrying the Raid's daughter 
and giving his son a high post in the military service- 
Mewar under the Gahlot tribe is now Udaipur ; the 
capital founded about this time took its name from the 
then Ra*ja* : this region was less accessible and less 
amenable. Udai Singh himself fled to the mountains 
in the interior ; but the fort of Chitor was stoutly de- 
fended by the national hero Jai Mall. The garrison 
held out against a determined and skilful seige ; but 
when Jai Mall had been slain — by a shot from the 
Emperor's own matchlock — the walls were scaled and 
most of the garrison killed fighting. Jodhpur, or Mar- 
war, the home of the Rahtor clan, was ultimately won 
by measures similar to what had succeeded so well at 
Ambar ; and a princess of the RcijaVs family was add- 
ed to the Imperial harem. 

It was at this time that a man of letters made his 
appearance who was destined to exercise considerable 
influence on the Emperor's opinions, both directly and 
still more through his brother. This was Shaikh Faizi, 
a learned and amiable man, of Arab blood, who was 
introduced to Akbar's notice in the camp before Chi- 
tor, and who was in turn the introducer of his younger 
brother the celebrated Abul Fazl, the subsequent his- 
torian of the reign. 

In 1568 was commenced the country-palace near 
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' Agra which is still to be seen, and which was built on 
*"the site of the two villages of Fatehpur and Si'kri by 

- whose joint names it is still known. Here was bom 
" the Emperor's first-born son, named originally Salfm, 

- but destined to succeed to the Empire by the title of 

- Muhammad Nur-ud-dfn Jafiangfr. 

In 1572 another campaign was found necessary to 
restore order in Gujarat, where trouble had been 
raised by rebels. It was but of short duration, but is 
noticeable for the armies having been commanded by 
two Hindus of the Ambar House, the Rajas Man Singh, 
and Bhagwan Das. About the same time appeared 
another of the Emperor's future companions, a Brah- 
man named Mahesh Das, afterwards better known by 
his title of Raja Bir Bui, Kahrai. The hill-fort of 
Kdngra, mentioned in an earlier chapter by its ancient 
name of Nagar Kot, was bestowed on Bir Bui, together 
with the adjacent fief[ but the man in charge held out 
and the investiture was never completed. 

A still more important addition to the service was 
Todar, or Tural, Mall, a native of the Panja'b, who had 
been a subordinate in the office of Muzaffar Khan in 
the beginning of the reign, and was the depository of 
the traditional policy of Sher Shah. This official was 
put in charge of the province of Gujara't, where fiscal 
oppression and agrarian discontent had bred a fresh 
outbreak. Next occurred a rising in the eastern dis- 
tricts fomented by the adherents of the fallen dynasty 
of Sher Shah which was not put down till 1575. But, 
while suppressing, with a strong but \«avwiiA. VasA., 
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any armed opposition from the Pathdns, Akbar was 
always ready to learn lessons in the school of their 
deceased hero. The policy of Sher ShSh was gradu- 
ally adopted through the whole of Hindustan. The 
land-revenue was settled on an equitable basis which 
left adequate return to the agriculturists, who were 
further protected against the evils incidental to the 
Imperial marches and progresses by special regula- 
tions carefully enforced. 

It was in 1575, on the Emperor's return from the 
Bengal war, that he first engaged the services of 
Faizi's brother Abul Fazl, then just eighteen. And 
with this event, pregnant with future consequences, 
ends the first, or preparatory period of Akbar's reign. 

All was now in readiness for the great undertaking 
not to be completed, indeed, by Akbar, yet forming 
the foundation for the process of formation which- 
with many long and disastrous interruptions — has 
since been going on in India. For Akbar's ideal has 
never long been entirely lost sight of; and is now, to 
all seeming, in an accelerated course of realisation. 
The Mughal Empire was the prototype and parent of 
the modern India. 

The means by which Akbar was enabled to found 
that Empire were, first of all, his own ardent soul ; and, 
in the next place, the fortunate conjunction of a num- 
ber of good men uniting the learning of their time 
with a readiness for innovation quite unusual in east- 
ern countries. Foremost among these was Todar Mall, 
who had been trained by Sher Shah, hadvioTked under 



r Muzaffar Khan, and was of strenuous industry in spite 
of his somewhat advanced years. Other leading Hin- 

I dus were Man Singh and Bhagwan Das, princes of 
Ambar connected with the Rajputs by blood and with 

: the Mughals by marriage ; and Bir Bui, a witty com- 

■ panion without much practical ability. Of Faizi some- 
thing has been said above ; he took no active part in 
affairs, but his principles deeply affected the Empe- 
ror's mental habits; while, in the younger and more 
energetic brother, Abul Fazl, he possessed a friend 
and servant who was able not only to inspire his 
thoughts but to execute his decisions and to record 
his deeds. Bir Bui perhaps supplied the sceptical 
element. 

We have seen how, in the early part of his reign, 
Akbar took Hindu wives; these ladies preserved their 
native creed and used their domestic influence to in- 
cline the Emperor to tolerance. The employment of 
Hindus in the public service was the next step, and 
was rewarded by results. At a later time he lamented 
that he had not gone farther, and he came to hate the 
bigoted side of his own religion with an ardour that 
sometimes failed to discern the great elements of good 
which it contained. He was not a deep scholar ; but 
he was a man of action and a lover of mankind, with a 
strong sense of duty. On such a nature the influence 
of the bold thinkers around him made great impres- 
sion. Further, Akbar was earnestly bent on making 
India — so far as he ruled it — into a united nation ; and 
we hear, from his biographer and Irietii, ol ta^oS*?} 
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debates in council, and silent meditations in th 
ness of dawn, " upon the problems of life and his I 
peculiar task." 

In the year 1577 the Muslim kalma disappeared 
from coinage and liturgy: the name of the prophet 
was also discountenanced for male infants, 
keen discussions agitated the council as to 1 
the Emperor should behead of the Church; lor; 
king of men he desired also to be leader of opini 
It was not exactly as Khalif, or Muslim Pontiff, I 
Akbar desired to do this: he had dreams of a 1 
mixed system, in which was to be embodied the 
ciple that there might be reason and good faith urn 
all forms of doctrine. Especially was he dispos 
favour Hinduism — in its purer and less i 
forms. He transferred to that system some part c 
regard which he professed for those of his subjc 
whom it was dear: this is the record of Abut 
himself. Eir Bui impressed him with the old . 
worship of the sun, which he learned — perhaps I 
Guehre refugees — to associate with tireworship. I 
tian missionaries advanced arguments in favour 
divinity of Jesus, and took part in debates with s 
of Islam, 

The result of all this was that in 15S0 a convocal 
of Muslim doctors issued a covenant in which 
admitted the claims of the Emperor to decidi 
doctrinal controversy, subject to a saving-clause I 
there was to be no opposition to the Koran. 
Emperor about the same time appeared m tte 1 
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and began the recitation of a hymn composed by 
Faizi, which shows a high ideal of the roya! office. 
The system favoured by him was called Din Ilahi, 
and was one of eclectic theism : its first members were 
enrolled and decorated with a distinctive badge. With 
the one exception of Bir Bui, however, the Hindu mag- 
nates held aloof; so that, as a means of union, the 
system failed in its very outstart, This was the 
more to be regretted because it included many social 
reforms the adoption of which would have anticipated 
the labours of the future, and brought Hindustan 
" under one umbrella " of civilisation. 

Such things as could be done, single-handed, Akbar, 
no doubt, attempted. A census was ordered ; a 
Domes-day-book was set on foot: Todar Mall was 
directed to proceed with his improvements. An 
attempt was made to call in worn-out coins and to fix 
the value of those left in circulation. But these must 
be regarded as merely administrative measures. It is 
only by embodying in statute law the needs and aspi- 
rations of the community that governments can enter 
into permanent organic union with those they govern: 
and for this the time was not ripe. For the idea of 
law, as then regarded by all classes in Hindustan, was 
opposed to legislation by any governing man or body 
of men. Hindu and Muslim alike conceived that the 
class to which each, respectively, belonged had been 
provided with positive directions, revealed by the 
Deity, which could neither be added to or diminished 
by any human authority. In such conitoons. ftwxt 
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could be no permanent legislation, nor any rei 
enactment, whether for observance, reform, or 
In 1585 Akbar's troublesome brother died at 
and the two Amber princes were sent the 
charge of the government vacated by his death. Zaii 
Kh4n and Raja Bir Bui were sent into the Yusato" 
country, where the former lost his army and the latte 
his life, in February, 1586: Man Singh andTodar Mall. 
in afresh campaign, retrieved the military reputatic* 
jeopardised by the Muslim general; and in 1587 the; 
took and occupied Kashmir. In 1589 Bhagwan Dai 
and Todar Mall died_'; Abul Fazl records of the latter 
that he left no equal in Hindustan, either for rectitude, 
manliness, or ability. "Careful to keep himself fret 
from selfish ambition, he devoted himself to the 
service of the State, and so earned everlasting fame.' 1 
Such is the testimony of a colleague. 

A campaign undertaken in Orissa had for its object 
the protection of the Hindu temple of Jagannatb 
against the fanaticism of Muslim neighbours: and Mfo 
Singh, whom Zain Khan had replaced at KSbul. 
sent to punish the offenders by whom it had been 
despoiled. He encountered and routed them near 
Midnapur; and the news of the victory reached Akbai 
at Lahore, about the end of the year 1592. Although 
the deaths of some of his advisers must have beena 
blow to the Emperor, yet we may take this period as 
that of the final establishment of the monarchy. 
There was an annual revenue of nearly ten krorsd 
rupees; though many vexatious items had been 
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n abolished, especially the odious jaziyd or Hindu poll- 
er tax. Out of this income Akbar maintained a standing 
t army, paid in cash, and composed of artillery, cavalry, 
• and match lockmen. The heads of the military system 
i were the mansabdars, or peers, classified according to 
V. the number of mounted militia at which they were 
, e theoretically rated: many of these were Hindus. Of 
i; that race a far more favourable view had come to be 
p.^ taken than that of Bdbar's Memoirs. "The Hindus," 
g says Abul Fazl, "are p pious, affable, courteous, cheer- 
io ful, fond of knowledge. ..loving justice, able in busi- 
■ ness, grateful, and of unbounded fidelity in their words 
t and dealings." He admits, however, that they had in 
j_ former times earned just censure by a backward state 
c of material comfort and refinement, which the Emperor 
i had done much to rectify. 

In 1595 the Emperor suffered another loss; the 
r gentle, faithful friend and counsellor, Shaikh Faizi died 
- on 5th October. Next year there was a total failure 
of the monsoon-rains followed by a general famine, 
during which — in spite of active measures of relief 
taken by the Emperor — suffering was both wide and 
deep. The princes of the blood, too, began to cause 
great anxiety; they had probably been spoiled by 
indulgence, and were debauched and incompetent: 
one of them, SultSn Murad, died of the effects of 
drink, 1st May, 1599. Next year the heir-apparent, 
Mirza Salfm, was sent on a campaign in Udaipur, but 
left the work to Man Singh, his maternal uncle. SulLan 
Danyal, a third son, was placed by M&av to tVax%<& 
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of KMndesli, while Abul Fazl was deputed t o 

the conquest of Ahmadnagar, in the Dcccan. whrt 

war had been going on for five years ; 

accomplishment of this task was rewarded by flit 

government of the Maritha country. H. 

ever, he was recalled in consequence of certain charges 

which he had conceived himself bound to bring agatnsi 

the heir-apparent; and on his way to Court this aHf 

and loyal minister was attacked and murdered, by an 

agent of the prince, 13th August, 160: 

The blow staggered Akbar. His best helper gone, 
his eldest son being the cause, all the Emperor's hopes 
seemed at once blighted ; and with his hopes his tem- 
per too failed, and he became irascible and hasty. 
August, 1603, his mother died; in April, 1604, Sultia 
Danyal followed his brother Murad on the path pre- 
pared by intemperance. In 1605 Akbar's health broke 
down under his troubles; his sick bed was disturbed 
by debates and intrigues for the succession, to which 
he had to put a stop by the exercise of a will c 
then respected. The reconciliation of SaKm with 
father is commemorated by an inscription still to be 
seen in the palace at Agra. On the night of the 15th 
October, (old style) the greatest of oriental despots 
passed away. 

The Empire was consolidated; the agriculturists 
were confirmed in the possession of their land and its 
produce, subject to a fixed payment to the revenue; 
a standing professional army enforced order. The 
future depended on cUara-clet ol We ue.-n.V^.w^wit. 
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Salim had been a bad son, a bad husband, and a 
i bad father. Although his habits were sufficiently under 
control to save him from the premature death that cut 
; off his brothers, he was an habitual drunkard. But, 
i with his elevation to the supreme power, his character 
. seemed to rise. A dignified, unselfish hero, like his 
father, he never became ; but he showed honour to that 
father's memory. His eldest son having gone into 
rebellion, was treated with lenience; and when Salim, 
or Jahingfr as lie was now called, again ventured on 
matrimony, he became a pattern of conjugal tender- 
ness and fidelity. 

Under his reign the Empire was for the most part 
peaceful, and Akbar's system went on under trained 
officials. There were twelve great provinces, yielding 
an average revenue of a million sterling, over each 
wasa Viceroy, or Nizam, assisteo in linance by strain- 
ed man of business, usually a Hindu. Each Province, 
again, was subdivided into Chief-Commissionerships, 
Commissionerships, and Districts called respectively 
Sarkar, Pargand and Dastur, and in all of which a 
similar duality of administration prevailed. Law suits 
among Muslims were disposed of by Kasis and Imperial 
Chief Justices ; but it was provided that Hindus should 
have their cases heard by a Brahman, which seems to 
imply the administration of Hindu law. Overall sate 
the Emperor, professing to hear appeals, wVos& -*ie.xfc 
doubtless, sifted before they came to Vi\m -, <t&& ■o^tV^'a 
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his judicial functions were mainly symbolical. 

For it must not be supposed that a reformed 
like Jahdngir, uxorious and indolent, would take n 
personal trouble to see to the carrying out of juslict 
or indeed of any other part of the administration of. 
vast Empire. We learn from the English ambassador. 
Sir Thomas Roe, how much crime and how litth 
government went on under the specious pretences ol 
this reign. Nevertheless, with the exception of pro- 
ceedings at the concluding period, in which the per- 
sonal liberty of the Emperor and his able, interfering, 
consort, Ntir Jahan, was for a moment lost, little 
occurred to draw the attention of historians during 
this reign of two and twenty years. A chronic 
war, long waged in the Deccan, was ended for the 
time by the submission of Ahmadnagar. In Udaipi 
the Raja was persuaded to come to court; the succes: 
ful leader of the Mughals in both cases being Sultin 
Khurram, the Emperor's second son, destined to 
ceed him as Shah Jahan. Then the Emperor, stimu- 
lated by his wife — who wanted to secure the suc- 
cession for her son-in-law — became suspicious of his 
capable son and persecuted him. Kandahar being 
taken by the Persians, the Empress's son-in-law was 
sent against it, all Shah jahan's fiefs being at the same 
time transferred to him ; and upon this Shah Jahin 
raised the standard of revolt ; being pursued by his 
father's army the prince took refuge in Telingana, 
whence he made his way into Bengal. Here he esta- 
..,w, I blished himseli tor a\\\n\e ■,b\AYit\^a%i\\v , eme^ W! i 
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superior force took his way back to the Deccan, 
e he made friends with the local powers. But 
an the point of ruin when he was saved by the 
) of Mahaba't KhSn, his father's best general, 

took the Emperor and Empress as prisoners to 
, as has been already hinted. 

\ided by the talents and energy of his consort the 
>eror began soon to turn the tables on his captor. 

e body guard — a corps of young gentlemen-cadets 
fell upon the Rajputs in immediate charge of the 

'at couple ; and finally the Emperor was completely 
lancipated by a stratagem successfully carried out 

1 review. Mahabat Khin fled to the Deccan where 
>ined Shah Jahan, and the Emperor passed the 
t remainder of his days in comfort and independ- 

1 the 28th October, 1637, Jahangirdied of asthma 
on his way down from Kashmir ; the Empress attempt- 
ed to make her son-in-law Emperor ; but Shah Jahan 
accompanied by Mahabat hastened up to Lahore, 
where the court then was; and after a brief struggle 
he obtained possession of the Empire. He proved a 
sumptuous yet prudent ruler, in whose reign most of 
the best Mughal architecture arose, yet a large treasure 
was accumulated. In the early part of his reign the 
Muslim kingdoms were still entire and independent; 
and the rebellion of an Afghin officer — Khan Jahan, 
—caused trouble for three years. The rebellion 
crushed and the rebel slain fighting ; but the 
)f AJimadnagar, having taWtn \\\s y^^ 
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was now attacked, and the chief of Bijapur joined bin 
in defence. In 1635 Shili Jahin set off in person ml 
attempt the conquest of the Deccan ; after a littlt 
indecisive fighting and the capture of AhmadnagK, 
peace was patched up, and the Emperor turned hi*| 
attention to Kandahar. This city and province 
surrendered to the Mughals by the Governor, 
Mardan Khan, who soon after conducted a successful 
campaign in Balkh and Badakshan. Next year the 
war was renewed by an army of RAjputs headed bj 
the Raja of Kota, and these Hindus won great honour 
by the hardihood and valour that they displayed in 
mountain warfare. 

In 1646 these northern provinces were overru 
an incursion of Uzbegs ; on which the Kmperor's 
younger son, the afterwards celebrated Aurangzeb, 
was sent against them. He failed completely, lost the 
greater part of his army, and only saved his own life 
with the greatest difficulty. He returned to court, it 
Kabul, about the end of 1647. Next year Kandahar 
was once more taken by the Persians, and has never, 
since then, formed permanent part of the Indian Em- 
pire, though besieged twice, without success, by 
Aurangzeb and once by the heir-apparent Dara Shikoh, 
In 165* the revenue-system of Todar Mall was ex- 
tended into the Mughal possessions south of the 
Narbada ; and the prince Aurangzeb was sent to 
attack the Muslim kingdom of Golconda: the minis- 
ter, Mir JumIS, conceiving himself ill-treated by his 
king, joined the \nvadets, awi GoVrnvAa. «i 
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O become tributary in 1656. Divergence between 
^-lie Emperor and his able son became evident on this 
occasion ; the former being content with nominal 
submission and moderate payments, while the latter 
-aimed at the total ruin of the overpowered king. 
.Aurangzeb's next step was to make an unprovoked 
attack on Bidar and on Bijapur, in the midst of 
■which he was disturbed by news of his father's 
dangerous sickness. 

The crown-prince, Dara Shikoh, had assumed the re- 
gency; but Aurangzeb persuaded his other brothers 
to oppose. He also marched towards Agra, but in a 
less decisive attitude. The able ruler of Amber, Raja 
Jai Singh, went against one of the Princes, Sultan 
Shuja, whom he completely defeated and put to flight. 
Another Hindu chief, Raja Jaswant Singh, was deputed 
to attack Sultan Murad ; but Aurangzeb effected a 
junction with his brother; and the two united armies 
inflicted a defeat on Jaswant Singh, at Ujain, aided 
(it is supposed) by the treachery of a Muslim officer. 
Jaswant thereupon retired to the fortresses of Marwar. 
The brothers continued their advance upon Agra, 
under the walls of which Dara encountered them. 
They were again victorious ; Ddri fled towards the 
Panjab, and Aurangzeb took possession of the palace 
and person of his father. This was in June, 1658; 
and the Ex-Emperor continued to live, in honourable 
captivity, for nearly eight years more at the end of 
which he died in the apartments still shown as his 
in the fortress at Agra. 
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Aurangzeb next imprisoned his brother Murad, it 
assumed the government under the title of Alamgir, 
He was crowned at Delhi 20th August, 1659. In Ibt 
following month Dira, who had been captured 
brought lo court, was put to death in prison. 

This was the palmy period of the Empire, Tht 
territory directly ruled was bounded on the north b» 
the Uzbeg dominions in Transoxiana ; on the south 
by the river Godavari and its tributaries; extending 
in breadth from the western shores of Gujarat to the 
Bay of Bengal. From the testimony of the Badshn- 
nama, confirmed by that of the French traveller 
Bernier, it may be safely concluded that the revenue 
was about twenty-two Krors of rupees of which fifteen 
and three quarters were derived from land alone: 
besides which was a fluctuating income, derived from 
escheats, fines, and gifts of great subjects. The ear- 
lier measures of Alamgir raised the regular revenue 
to thirty-one krors in 1666, if we may trust the Italian 
physician, Manucci, which nearly tallies with the 
estimates of contemporary observers. The splendour 
and efficiency of Sha'h JahSn's administration 
spoken of by several European visitors ; while the 
beauty and to some extent at least, the usefulness of 
his public works is shown by the works themselves, 
which still win the admiration of all beholders. First 
come palaces and tombs ; for the first thought of the 
best oriental despot is usually for his own comfort, 
splendour, and glory. In this class the palaces of 
Agra, and Delhi, and t\\e lamaus Taj-Biol-Ra-Rauao. 
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near Agra, are admirable specimens. Next come 
buildings raised to the service and glory of God, among 
wlii> li the Afott Masjid, or Pearl-Mosque, of Agra, 
and the Jamd Masjid of Shahj3.h3n5b.ld, stand forth 
asthe most beautiful things of theirsort in India. But 
Shdh Jahan was not altogether neglectful of more 
general and material uses : he repaired and developed 
the canal of Firoz Tuglak referred to in the account 
of that king ; and he made two new canals, one taken 
the Ravi in the Panjab, which has been improved 
ie British until it has become the second work of 
ind in the Empire. 

iah Jahan, like most of his race, was hospitable to 
igers ; and many Europeans visited hiscourt. To 
, and to the resident Italian physician Manucci, 
indebted for the means of comparing and cor- 
g the more vague and flattering aucounts of the 
e historians. By Asiatic standards the govern- 
ment was evidently good and successful ; and there 
is no doubt but that the refinement of the richer 
classes, and the material welfare and happiness of 
all — though inferior to those of a modern European 
nation — were greater than in any oriental country 
of the time. Bernier and others, who had seen Persia 
and the country of the Osmanli Turks, are decisive 
as to the superior greatness of the cities, cultivation 
of the fields, and efficiency of the police, in the India 
of Shah Jahan. 

tis period therefore, is the period when the 
a/ Empire, founded by Babar and KVAtox,tos.>j 
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be regarded as having been in equilibrlu 
now to see how it declined and fell. 

" Shahjaha'n," says the traveller Tavernier, 
visited li is court, " reigned not so much as a kind 
over his subjects but rather as a father 
family and children, ..This great king," as he else-l 
where says, " in whose time there was such strietnes-' 
in the civil government and particularly for the secU' 
rity of the highways that there was never any occa- 
sion to put any one to death for robbery." Tavernier 
was personally acquainted with the country between 
1651 and 1669. 

The new Emperor Alamgir (Aurangzeb) was an ex- 
ception*! man : with very little Mughal blood in his 
veins, and not much of the soldierly habits of the race 
whose nominal head he was. For some years he allowed 
things to continue in the grooves that had been 
established during the last three reigns. In the ac- 
count of the Empire at that period recorded by the 
court physician, Manucci, we are told that 

" Nothing can possibly be more uniform than the 
administration of justice in the States of the Mogul. 
The viceroys, the presidents of provinces, the chiefs 
of cities and towns, perform precisely in the place 
of their appointment the part enacted by that Mogul 
in Agra or in Delhi, subject always to the Imperial 



Power 



of life and death, according to the 



account, were vested in the heads of the local go\ 
ments. News-writers apaomtedb^ W. tm^ww -*:ere 
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mployed to transmit to the capital periodical reports 
f all transactions. " Such," concludes the Italian 
octor, " are the institutions of this great Empire. 
They have not been represented as free of all defect, 
»ut exhibiting a state in which barbarism is so tem- 
>ered by equity as to render the government of the 
Mughal Empire little behind that of any other nation." 
\nd the Frenchman Bernier, after stating a number 
jf evils, finishes his work in these words : — 

" Those who will a little weigh my whole story will 
not take Aurangzeb for a barbarian but for a great 
and rare genius, a great statesman, a great king." 

Such was the appearance of things for the first 
years of the reign of Aurangzeb, or as he ought now 
to be styled the Emperor Alamgfr. At the end of 
1662 he had a severe attack of sickness, on recover- 
ng from which he proceeded to Kashmfrin search of 
epose and recovery of strength. Up to this time he 
vas only known as a prince who united the ability and 
imbition of his father to the religious zeal of his mother, 
—a lady of Persian blood, the niece of the late 
Empress Nur Jahdn. It could not have been then 
observed that these two qualities were calculated to 
lelp to make him the beginner of the ruin of his 
ine : the love of power and the zeal for uniformity. 
To this day his name retains its hold among Indian 
Muslims as that of their greatest ruler ; and writers 
learer to his day can hardly find words sufficiently 
audatory. Yet there can be little doubt that the 
sources of his misfortunes were. \n\ve,ieu\. "vo. \i\s 
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character. His failure was not only the result 
ambition and piety, for these were the very qualiti* 
which made the success of his English contei 
Cromwell. He failed from an obstinate minutem 
as to detail, a restless love of over-government ; ad 
because he was bent on taking his own prejudice 
as the measure of his people's rights. 

In 1664 began the struggle which, apparently ven 
unequal, was to co-operate with internal discontenl 
in preparing the ruin of the Empire. The Marithas, 
a Hindu tribe in the Western ghats, had found 1 
leader in a young man of Rajput blood whose father 
had been in the service of the Muslim King of Bija 
pur. This was Sivaji Bhonsla, who had come 
notoriety by rebelling against the Eijapur governrcenl 
and murdering its general Afzul Khan. Nawai 
Shaista Khan, an old officer of Shah Jahan's, 
began operations against Sivajf ; but they ended 
complete and almost ludicrous failure. Then the two 
Rajput chiefs, Jai Singh and Jaswant Singh were sent 
and for the time, they met with more success. The 
brigand leader was beaten, made to surrender, 
finally sent to Court. Jai Singh consenting to be 
security for his good behaviour, Sivajf was received 
by the Emperor with leniency, and was honoured 
with the rank of Panj Hazari which, till lately, had 
been reserved for princes of the blood. 

Up to this period, then, all had gone well. On 
the 22nd June, 1666, the old Emperor died in his 
Agra palace; and all competition seemed removed 
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rom the path of his son. The Empire was compact 
•mid peaceful ; the army was large, obedient, and 
l nder good officers among whom were two sovereign 
:— lindu princes who willingly and loyally served the 
Empire ; the treasury was full ; and Alamgfr himself 
^roud of his knowledge and strength, at that time of 
ife which, for men of good constitution and well- 
ordered habits, is scarcely more than middle-age. 

Section 3. The rail of the Mughal Empire. 

Alamgfr was about fifty years old when his down- 
ward course began. Raja Jai Singh, the old and able 
rular of Amber, who had faithfullv served two genera- 
tions of Mughal Emperors, died loth July, 1667 : 
Sultan Muazim, afterwards known as the Emperor's 
successor with the title of Bahadur Shin, was appoint- 
ed Viceroy of the Deccan in Jai Singh's place. The 
RSja was hardly gone before the Emperor began to 
persecute the Hindus. Discontent from this cause 
became general in the beginning of 1669, when the 
great temple of Keshar Rai was demolished at Muttra, 
and the mosque erected which still stands upon the 
site. The Maratha leader had by this time retired 
from Court and resumed his wild freebooting life 
assuming the title of R£ja", which the Emperor was 
fain to acknowledge. It were well for him had he 
kept faith with the Maritha. But his suspicious 
and obstinate nature would never allow him to trust 
or make friends fully : he tried to entrap S'wa^V, YmnA 
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the latter was too crafty and finally engaged in open 
rebellion which never ceased to the end of his life. 
The same fault prevented the Emperor from confiding 
to his son a force sufficient to have crushed the rebel- 
lion while it was, perhaps, still possible to have done so. 
In the north, meanwhile, the persecuted Hindus had 
begun reprisals. A peasant rising disturbed the lower 
Panjib, and penetrated within three day's march of 
Delhi. We have few details of this affair, but it was 
important and lasted some time. It was also, most 
likely, the first impulse in the formation of the subse- 
quently dangerous power of the Sikhs. In the same 
year the hill-tribes rose, routed the Imperial general, 
and set up a pretender as king of Kabul. These 
troubles lasted till 1676; and so far were they from 
intimidating the Emperor, that he was about the same 
time goaded by failure and irritation into the most fatal 
step that he had yet taken. In one edict he cashiered 
all the Hindus with whom the revenue service was 
manned, replacing them by Muslims whose only quali- 
fication was — in most cases — their orthodoxy. In a 
second he revived thejasiyd, the hateful capitation-tax 
in lien of conversion by which not only were the 
Hindus humiliated by the treatment due to conquered 
races but were burdened with a double impost. In vain 
the Hindus of the capital gathered round the palace 
gates with petitions of remonstrance 1 the morose bigot 
who had already closed the balcony in which his pre- 
decessors had been wont to meet their subjects, now 
ordered the suppliants to be changed by war-elephants 
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aid cavalry, until many were killed and all the survi- Sec. III. 
*-ors were driven from the scene. The Fall 

The next offence given was on the occasion of the 
leath of Jaswant Singh, of Marwar, the second of the 
^reat Rajput servants of the Empire. The Raja died 
n the Afghan hills ; and, as his widow was bringing 
3own their children to Jodhpur she halted outside the 
walls of Delhi. The Emperor wished to seize the 
children, for the purpose, presumably, of keeping them 
as hostages — perhaps converting them to Islam. The 
Faithful Rajputs of her escort saved the Rani and her 
boys by a mixture of stratagem and fighting : and they 
reached their home, having become instead of friends 
eternal foes. The whole of the Rajput States, with 
the exception of Amber, took up their quarrel; and the 
Emperor had a fresh quarrel on his hands. In 16S0 
three of the princes, his sons, led separate columns 
into Rajputana ; and by express order of the Emperor 
laid waste the fields, towns and villages. The temples 
of Jodhpur were raised to the ground, and the images 
carried away; a like fate overtook the shrines of 
Udaipur, where twenty priests were slain in the 
spoliation of one temple. The times of the old 
Turkish invaders seemed to have returned. Rdna Raj 
Singh, of Udaipur, remonstrated vainly, in a spirited 
letter the original of which is said to be still preserved ; 
and the alienation of the oldest and noblest of the Hindu 
races was completed, for ever. The temples of Muttra 
and Benares were desecrated at the same time. 

Sultdn Akbar, one of the princes vj\\o VoA Vsrtflfe^ 
10 
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employed in this foolish and criminal work ^ 
shocked at its result that he espoused the cause o 
Rajputs and went into rebellion. A campaign en! 
in which his two elder brothers were employed to 
suehim ; and the young man was eventually driven b 
Rajputdna in 1681. 

While this struggle was going on the less arist 
tic Hindus of the western Dec can availed themse 
of every opportunity for landbreaking and plum 
Yet the Emperor found time and resources, to altemj 
the conquest of Golconda and Bijapur. The State ot 
Ahmed nagar had already been subdued by Shah Jahin 
Sivajf had died in 1680 ; and his death took off somt 
of the Maratha pressure, especially as his son ani 
successor, Sambhaji, had made a temporary allianM 
with the Imperial Government. He was, however, 
joined by Sultan Akbar, the refugee prince who bl 
been expelled from RajputSna ; and the Emperor cod- 
sequently took fresh offence and alarm. At last, in 
1683, he resolved to proceed to the Deccan in person, 
and direct war at the same time against the Mush's 
states and against Sambhajf. Bijapur fell in 1686. 
and the State was annexed to the Empire : the same 
fortune befell Golconda in the following year : though 
it may be doubted if the Emperor did not rather ado" 
to his task than diminish it by leaving the Marathai 
with one enemy in the place of three. 

In 1688 Sambhaji was deserted by the Emperor's 
rebellious son, who retired to Persia, where he died 
in 1707. The Mahrafha cWwA was sqoti %Vu»i vakw 
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iand put to death by the Emperor. The Deccan was 
-now in utter anarchy ; the Mughals only held authority 
■in the place where their camp might chance to be 
(pitched : the Marathas vexed the land, and even the 
zl tope rial cantonments, with flying columns which could 
mever be brought to a pitched battle. Another of 
■the Emperor's sons began rebellious courses ; Zulfikar 
: Kh^n, his best general, was suspected — correctly as 
we know now — of intriguing with the enemy ; the 
Ineir-apparent was suspected also — though wrongfully. 
iNature added her vexations : the Emperor, now past 
eighty, had made a standing camp on the banks of 
the Bhlma ; it was swept away by a sudden flooding 
of the river with the loss of 12,000 men and cattle 
innumerable : other similar calamities followed. 
Amidst all these portents the indomitable old bigot 
held on ; regardless of tempest, famine, and pestilence, 
conducting every branch of his over-minute system 
in person, while he shared all the exposures and dan- 
gers of the private soldier. As his father had long 
ago foretold — in words that he has himself recorded 
— his universal suspicion hindered his being well- 
served ; he never really pardoned or trusted his eldest 
son, who was in truth deserving of all confidence and 
favour ; he even — as his letters show — had learned 
to mistrust his own wisdom. His finances failed ; his 
troops mutinied for lack of pay ; the revenue-agents 
enriched themselves at the expense of the contributors 
and of the State ; the agriculturists abandoned the 1^ 
fields and betook themselves to p\un&ei. \xv fessfe 
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clouds Alamgfr's sun slowly set : last death ap; 
ed ; and, weary as he may well have been, 
despot beheld its approach with terror. He 
agitated will, proposing the partition of the 
among his three remaining sons : and on I 
February, 1707, departed from the scene where 
caused and suffered so much trouble for half. 
The great Muslim historian of the time, Khafi KMi 
plainly says : — " Every plan and project that he formed 
came to little good : every enterprise that he underfoot 
was long in execution and failed in the end." Cui> 
ously enough this writer, while justly extolling lb( 
Emperor's many merits, considers that his misfortunes 
were due to his want of severity : to the modera 
inquirer almost the reverse will appear. 

When this extraordinary man was no more lus 
eldest son was at Kabul where he had been despatch** 
in a short of honourable exile. His brothers, Ant 
and Kambaksh, were minded to carry out the advice 
of their father's will, up to, or beyond the letter. Aifm, 
particularly, who could dispose of almost all the 
military resources of the Empire, marched towards 
Agra followed by the army of the South. Muazir.i 
came down from the hills to meet him. Already an 
elderly man and of mild and amiable character, he 
endeavoured to soothe his brother's ambition by amica- 
ble arrangements. This gentleness was worse than 
useless, only serving to increase the confidence and 
the ambition of the younger prince. Rejecting all his 
brother's overtures \iim mmtNvsi. ow., ^4 was 



mnteredon the Gwaliorroad, between Agra and the 
mbal, on the same plains which had witnessed the 
f of their father over DaYa* half-a-century before, 
result was unexpected : Azfm was killed and his 
f put to flight ; after which Bahadur Sh£h began 
ingements for securing peace to the country. He 
red favour to the Hindus, attended to complaints 
aladministration, and reformed the coinage. But 
g soon arose from the Emperor's remaining bro- 
Kambaksh. This prince, whose mother had been 
indu, was by no means disposed to yield the sove- 
nty of the Deccan, where he had remained when 
a went north to fight for the Empire. Zulfikar 
i, the great general of the last reign, was still in 
maud there ; and he proceeded against the prince 
[Out awaiting orders. The Emperor hastened to 
scene ; but when he arrived the Prince had been 
kdy beaten, and taken prisoner after fighting brave- 
1 receiving mortal wounds. He died in camp, 
vithstanding the most tender care that the Emperor 
J bestow upon him, and the attendance ofEuro- 
n surgeons, 
e Hindus had been too deeply wounded by the 
luct of the late Emperor to be won over in a mo- 
The son of Jaswant Singh remained aloof at 
Ihpur; Jai Singh II. took advantage of the Emperor's 
occupations in the Deccan to expel the Imperial 
Officers from the State of Amber, or Jaipur, as it was 
inning to be called. Not only so ; but new forms 
wrdination were beginning to appear , sugge&XsA 
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by Maritha success. The Jits, a community settle 
a little way south of Agra, set up a chief of 
own : while a kindred people in the lower Panj4 
under the name of Sikhs, were stirring under the 
impulse of a new fanaticism. 

We have seen how Akbar's inclinations tends 
towards a universal Theism. But the attempt to bleu 
the doctrines of conquerors and conquered into 
national creed was older than Akbar. It had hen 
attempted in Bengal by Kabfr, a disciple of the schoo 
of Ramanand ; who in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, had taught a sort of popular Pantheism, 
the equality of mankind. A few years later a holj 
man in the Panjab, named Nanak, had proclaii 
similar doctrines there. Sikhs, " disciples," were al 
equal, in whatever caste they might have bed 
born: the Koran and the Vedas were held equally 
divine ; but the chief practical bearing of the systea 
was to create a new social fabric more liberal thj" 
that of the Hindus. Whether the Satn&mis of Nama' 
whom we saw rebelling in 1670, were affiliated to this 
sect is not clear ; but it is certain that about 1709, its 
members began to assume an aggressive attitude 
and ere long raised a peasant revolt. On this the 
Emperor wisely attempted to conciliate the Rajputs 
by large concessions, and sent a large force 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army to subjugate the 
Sikhs. The object was accomplished after a long 
campaign, at the end of which the General died, about 
January 1711. HehadaYso been Wme "W-yws.w,' 



vhich. post he was succeeded by the heir-apparent, 
Prince Azim-us-Shib. The Emperor died at Lahore 
s8th February, 1712, after a not unprosperous reign; 
*is death was followed by confusion, and by the usual 
i^glit for the succession, in which Azi'm was defeated 
Mid slain by the partizans of his younger brother, who 
ascended the throne with the title of Jahandar Shdh. 

The Mughal Empire had now lasted for a century 
and a half, during which there had been five Emperors 
z)f whom every one had been a man of some merit, 
and several of commanding ability. But the virtue 
of the dynasty was now exhausted ; and the future 
vars for the succession failed to bring forward such 
men as had been heretofore produced by the survival 
of the fittest." 

The reigns of Jahandar, and Farukh Siyyar, are only 
noticeable for the signs of decay and disintegration 
that they displayed ; the princes themselves were 
nullities ; and the able men who rose to power under 
them thought more of obtaining office and securing 
themselves these than of any service they could 
render to the State. Zulfikar Khan, the great com- 
mander already noticed, was put to death in a palace- 
revolution ; but a new military chief began to rise 
into power. This was Chin Kilich Khin, son of 
Alamgir's Turkoman Chancellor Firoz Jang, and famous 
for his opposition to the native Muslim party and for 
being founder of the dynasty which, under the title 
of Nizam, still bears rule in the Deccan. Another 
outbreak of the Sikhs took place \n 1716, VtC\&vN^& 
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suppressed with a severity proportioned to the di 
culty that attended the effort. Next year a Marat 
chief, named Khande Rio, attacked the Impt 
territories in the south, and obtained from the Vicei 
a right to levy revenue from the unhappy land-holdei 
The result, as a great native historian says, 
hard upon the people. Night and day," he adds 
devoted to the lusts of this vile world." "Muslims 
and Hindus," according to another Muhai 
writer, "united in prayers for the downfall of tin 
Government." In 1719 all the western regio 
the Empire were under Hindu rulers with the el 
ception of Malwa, of which province Chin Kilich was 
Governor. The Jat country — now State of Bhart' 
pur — was ruled by the chief of the tribe, Churdman 
the Marathas were independent from Kolhapur to 
Bombay, where the English had a growing settlemeoL 
The people were everywhere helpless, and could 
enjoy no welfare but at the good pleasure of the indi- 
vidual chief, orpolitical adventurer, who might chance 
to be in power. On one occasion the Prime Minister 
caused a complete devastation of the Jaipur country 
for an imaginary offence of the Raja ; in spite of 
complete submission the crops were destroyed, acd 
the younger Hindus of both sexes were led away in 
slavery, while the older people were left to die of 
hunger. 

At last, after many painful scenes of revolt and 
murder, a prince was found, a grandson of the Em- 
peror Bahadur, who had more strength, of mind 
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1 :a.nd body than the puppets who had recently passed 
i..away like phantoms from the dark and troubled 
jscene. Prince Raushan Akhtar — so he was named 

■ become Emperor under the title of Mahammad 

.; Shah at the end of 1719, and is called by Muslim 
s ■writers " the seal of the House of Timur." He 
'■ -was the last of his line that ever sate upon the 
I famous peacock-throne of Shah Jahan ; and it is 
I recorded of him, by an able Muslim historian who 

■wrote but a few years after his demise^ that 

■ V during his reign, the subjects enjoyed much tran- 
jj <jtiility, the Government being still respected, the 
I honour of the State maintained, and the majesty of 
I the throne preserved." 

z An important qualification of this praise must be 

;,; admitted in the fact that it was in this reign that took 
?: place the last of those terrible northern incursions 
with which Hindustan had been from time to time 
. afflicted from the time of Mahmud of Ghaznf. In 1738 
k Nadfr Shah invaded the Panjab at the head of a great 
a army of Iranis and Kizilbash ; the defence of the 
c Empire was paralysed by feuds and rivalries; the 
Persians committed frightful excesses in Delhi, and 
returned to their own country, like their precursors 
I but laden with a still larger booty. The jewels of 
." the Crown and throne, the wealth of lords and bank- 
ers, the plate of temples and the hoardings of the 
peasants, all was swept away. 

Muhammad Shah died a curious death. In the be> 
ginning of 1748 Ahmad Khan, an M$jJ.\lTv\N\usVa& 
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succeeded Nadir in the southern part of his dominions, 
made a raid on the Panjib and threatened Delhi. 
But the Hindustani forces were better led and their 
counsels less divided than had been the case ten 
years before. " [ran and Turan " were for once unit- 
ed ; Kamr-ud-din, the Turkoman general, seconded in 
his efforts by the Nawab Safdar Jang, the Shidli 
minister, successfully opposed the Afghans. But the 
valiant Turkoman was killed by a round shot; and, 
when the news reached Delhi, the Emperor fell from 
the judgment seat where he was transacting business 
and never spoke again. 

On the loth November, of the same year, he was 
followed to another world by Chin Kilich who had 
become independent, though not by disloyalty, as 
Nizam of the Deccan. It was somewhat equivocally 
recorded of him by the historian quoted above — the 
Nawab Ghulam Hosain, who was not of his party — 
that " avarice and ambition were his besetting sins; 
but, if we can get over these, we shall find him to 
have been a combination of excellent qualities." 

The Empire was now hurrying fast down a steep de- 
cline. Anarchy and moral dissolution seized on high 
and low, A grandson of the old Niza'm, who had 
become Prime Minister at Delhi, murdered the Empe- 
ror Alamgir II. in 1759; the heir-apparent was a wan- 
derer in Bengal ; Marithas appeared to be about to 
acquire supreme rule in Hindustan. This, however, 
was prevented by another Afghan incursion which the 
chiefs of the Mar£lha5 vainAy ooposed. "B.a\AeA, ■w.'&v 
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ul carnage, on the famous fields of Pdnfpat in 
y, 1761, they were driven back to their own 
y and the anarchy of Hindustan became more 
;te than ever. The Empire was held (under 
n patronage) by a commission administered by 
1 of the new Emperor, who continued to absent 
f from Delhi, and by a Rohilla Soldier of fortune 
1 Najib Khdn, who had assisted the Afghans 
battle of PSntpat. The province of Oudh had 
e independent in the hands of the Nawab Shuja'- 
\]&, son of Safdar Jang. In Bengal a new power 
sing which was to take the place, in times to come 
fallen Empire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EARLY EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 

Section 1.— The Portuguese, French, and j 
settlers. 

In the same year in which Columbus set sail . 
Spain for the west to I00V for India and find Amer 
Vasco de Gama, from Portugal, sailing in the opposi 
direction, got round the Cape of Good Hope and ma 
his way to the Malabar coast. In 1498 he visit 
Calicut, an open roadstead 566 miles south of Bomba 
where there was a strong town and a district under 
petty Raji known as the Zamorins. So populoi 
powerful was the place that it twice repulsed the I 
guese, who lost their commander there in 1509, : 
whose great leader Albuquerque was himself expelli 
in the following year, after a trifling and moment: 
success. For many years, however, this neighbo 
hood afforded the Portuguese a foothold, by aid 
which they maintained amonopoly of Indian spicesa 
piecegoods and ruined the overland trade of the Vei 
tians. They founded two great trading stations win 
they made settlements and fortified cities; one was G 
about 150 miles north of Calicut — which they still reti 
— the other Hughli, opposite Calcutta, of which th 
were dispossessed by Shah Jaha'n in 1631 
About the end of the sixteenth ce-utut^ \\\t Out 
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men began to find their way round the Cape, and in 1603 
they laid siege to Goa, and seriously crippled ihe Por- 
tuguese trade in India. In 1631 Hughli was taken by 
the Mughal armies, most of the garrison perished in the 
defence and the survivors were taken to Agra, where 
many of them became slaves: the priests were in prison, 
and Man ri que saw three of them there ten years later. 
A Christian Cemetery near Agra, called Padre-Santo, 
contains graves of that period. The Portuguese in 
Bengal never surmounted that ruinous event ; though 
Borne refugees established a piratical resort at Chat- 
tagong, in the Bay, where they preyed on native 
commerce and even obtained influence in the Burmese 
province of Arakan. The Portuguese still hold over 
Iqoo square miles of Indian territory : but their power 
and commerce are alike extinct. The Dutch took 
their place for a short time ; but although they 
obtained valuable possessions in the Islands of the 
South, some of which they still hold, they have now 
no establishments on the continent of Asia. 

The downfall of Portuguese influence in India was 
however not the work of the Dutch but of a new power 
which was ultimately to surpass all other European 
nations in the contest for Indian commerce and poli- 
tical power. The English forme-d an East India Com- 
pany on the last day of the sixteenth century, which 
made many purely commercial voyages and endea- 
voured to compete with the Dutch on the equator. 
Driven out of those parts in 1623 they began to cotv 
ctntratc their attention to the mam lani cA 'Wwa. 
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Their first factory was at Surat, whence they sent 
agents to Ajmere and Agra. In 1615, and again five 
years later, their ships had already inflicted severe 
defeats on those of the Portuguese, and indeed from 
the effects of these reverses Portuguese influence in 
India never recovered. In 1622 the British took the 
Portuguese factory on the Persian Gulf, and obtained 
recognition from the Shah's government. In 1625 
they established factories on the east coast of India; 
and 1G39 founded Fort St. George, or Madras, on land 
acquired from a local chief descended from the once 
powerful Princes of Vijayanagar. A factory was 
established in Bengal, 1640. A little later, in 1645-6 
the English obtained favourable consideration from 
the Maghals through the skill and patriotism of one 
of their surgeons. In 1661 Bombay was ceded to 
England as part of the dowry, of the Portuguese 
princess, Catherine, espoused to King Charles II.; 
in 1684 the factory was transferred thither from Surat : 
and about five years later the site of what is now 
Calcutta was acquired from Alamgfr's government, 
and Fort William was founded. The East India 
Company had by this time begun to nourish ambi- 
tious projects; and to seek an increase of territory 
and revenue. But all was soon exposed to the serious 
competition of a new European rival. 

The French, in the last century, were more dis- 
posed to seek colonial expansion than they have subse- 
quently been till quite lately. In 1644 their great 
Minister, Colbert, fouV ' Com^awj to vca&tto 
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ine east ; and the traveller Bernier, from whose ac- 
i.-«Dunts of Hindustan extracts have been given else- 
■rvhere, went to India in 1654 as his agent and cor- 
respondent. For many years the French merchants 
h*vere content with a small share of Indian commerce, 
SCTading also with Cayenne, Madagascar, and other 
c^z»laces where they had settlement ; but in 1719 the 
jfour existing French Companies were amalgamated 
/i n imitation of what had been lately done in London. 
-JPondicherry had been founded by a French adventurer 
t named Martin, 1674, and in thirty two years had be- 
p cone a fortified town with 40,000 inhabitants. In 
. 1740 the Governor-General Dumas, resisted success- 
. fully a threatened attack of Marathas, on which 
j occasion he raised the first " sepoy," or native troops 
■ equipped and disciplined in the European manner. 
Lying south of Madras and to windward of it during the 
South-West Monsoon, Pondicherry became a place of 
I great trade and importance, supported by the naval 
stations of Bourbon and Mauritius : and, in 1744, these 
settlements — under Dupleix and La Bourdonnais — 
threatened the British Company with a rivalry that was 
not only competitive, but absolutely hostile. The mother 
nations were at war in Europe and America ; Dupleix 
was ambitious, even beyond his ability which was 
considerable. He conceived the idea of founding an 
European Indian Empire ; and had he kept on good 
terms with La Bourdonnais and had he received ade- 
quate support from the frivolous government of Louis 
XV, he might have realised his dream ai\4 ^TCNfoXsti 
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the success of the British. 

At the age of eighteen this remarkable 
was born in 1697 — went to sea on board an Eai 
Indiaman, but shortly afterwards obtained emploj 
merit under the newly-formed Company, becoming 
a member of the Council at Pondicherry, where 
learned official routine while amassing wealth by his 
private commercial operations. Ten years later V 
was sent to the Company's Bengal factory, at Chandra' 
nagar, as Superintendent; and, being industrious 
and skilful, he was sent back to Pondicherry in 1 741 
Governor-General of all the Indian possessions 
France. He immediately embarked on an extensive 
scheme of diplomatic action in which the defects 
his character found dangerous scope ; while his ail 
ministrative qualities were also displayed. He pai 
attention to military reform, disciplining the nativ 
infantry after the European fashion, and thus forming 
the first "sepoy-army"; and he made extensive im- 
provements in the fortifications of Pondicherry. Bui 
he indulged in vain ostentation ; and when La Bour- 
donnais, as naval chief, attempted to act on h 
judgment, Dupleix showed an arrogant temper and a 
lack of self-control which soon compromised their 
relations and their success. In 1746 Madras was 
taken by the French fleet ; but when the Admiral had 
agreed to hold the town and territory to ransom, Du- 
pleix, as Civil Governor, refused, and ultimately obtained 
the Admiral's recall. The Nawab of the Kama'tiM 
feudatory of Haidaxab&d wWe \J»s A-j-cw^ of the 
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hia time become independent, attempt- 
i wrest Madras from the French; but Dupleix 
luii, ■<] Hi,.- garrison, and the Nawab's army was 
i with great loss. An attack on the English 
;apat un Eailed ; but Pondicherry was defended 
] valour against the British fleet under 
■al Boseawen, though the sea-attack was seconded 
[ajor Stringer Lawrence at the head of a compact 
This was in 1748; and before the end 
t year the news ot the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
:ed Madras to the British. But the ambition 
6 French Governor was by no means appeased. 
gh for the present restrained from open hostili- 
gainst the British, he spread his intrigues far 
le, and very nearly succeeded in making the 
. that were growing out of the decayed roots 
; Empire subordinate, in the south at least, to 
supremacy of France. Disputed successions 
—the seat of the Karnatik Government — 
tHaidarabad — -the centre of the Nizam's domi- 
■gave him his opening : he placed nominees 
in both, and posed as arbiter and overlord 
1 India. The British were driven into the 
site side for they would not see French influence 
entirely supreme ; they therefore took part with the 
ndidates. In the subordinate post at Arcot 
succeeded in fixing their man, us iNawab of the 
; but the French for some time maintained 
1 Nizam at Haidarabad, when Dupleix was 
yrcscnLcd by the Marquis de Bussy, On ^e 
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Sec. I. southern Coromandel Coast the influence of the 
English was, on the whole, the strongest ; but to the 
north the French obtained possession of Ganjim and 
the sea-port of the Nizam's dominions — Masulipatara 
at the mouth of the great river Krishna. Desultory 
fighting went on for some years ; but was suspended 
for a time by orders from Europe which resulted in 
the ineffectual peace of Pondicherry, 1755. Mean- 
while the hostility of La Bourdonnais had been secret- 
ly undermining Dupleix at home ; and he was super- 
seded in 1754, and sent to France where he died some 
years later, a ruined man sacrificed to the profligate 
and ungrateful government which he had served 
too well. 

In 1760 Colonel Eyre Coote — the first commandant 
of the 84th regiment — gained a great victory over the 
French General Count Lally at Wandiwash ; it is 
curious to note that these officers were both Irishmen 
who had entered the two different services. The 
victor proceeded to beseige Pondicherry which capitu- 
lated in January, 1761, though restored by the peace 
of Paris, 1763. But the result of the war virtually 
broke the power of the French in India; though they 
persisted in the struggle till 1782, and continued long 
afterwards to be a serious obstacle to British com- 
merce in eastern seas, by the help of the islands, 
which were not taken till 1810. The present posses- 
sions of the French in India — including the old 
settlements of Pondicherry and Chandranagar — are 
/ ij8 square miles * * ' <* decreasing inoculation. 
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; island of Bourbon also belongs to France, but the 

uritius is a British possession. 

hen Dupleix began his brilliant but ultimately 

I enterprise, British competition must have 

med one of the smallest difficulties opposing the 

inch in India. In 1717 the British had.it is true, 

uned fresh favour and recognition from the Mughal 

■, and had again owed it to the skill and patri- 

I of a medical officer. But by this time the Impe- 

orders had become of little effect at distant places ; 

I the local Government long continued to ill-treat 

: foreign traders and to limit their powers and 

vileges, guaranteed though they bad been by the 

■ereign. In 1742 the mercantile community of 

1 was allowed to fortify the town against appre- 

ided raids of the Marathas ; and for fourteen years 

■factory continued to grow and to prosper. The 

s were the agents of a trading association — "the 

I Company of Merchants," as it was called — 

S business consisted in sending out bullion, and 

r metals, with hardware and woollen goods, receiv- 

1 return through the agency of these servants a 

ber of eastern products, among which may be 

ularisedsilks, muslins, drugs, spices and tea. In 

: commercial pursuits Calcutta was still absorbed 

] overtaken by a calamity which proved the birth- 

; of a mighty fortune. 

1 the anarchy that immediately followed the death 
iperor Muhammad Shdh, a Turkoman soldier 
•ne, styling himself Ati "Vardt K\\at\, sVrw fet 
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last Imperial Governor of the Eastern Subahs and 
established aquasi-independentprincipality in Bengal, 
of which the capital was Murshiddbad. He died in 
1756; and his grandson, SiraJ-ud-dauli, by whom' 
he was succeeded, attacked and obtained possession 
of Calcutta before the end of the same yea r 

The Presidency of Fort St. George at Madras 
when the news of this catastrophe arrived was just 
then enjoying a temporary respite from hostility by 
virtue of the peace of Pondicberry, and possessed the 
additional advantage of a brilliant military genius 
in Colonel Robert Clive and a squadron of the Roys! 
Navy under Admiral Watson. Collecting all possible 
forces these officers at once set sail for the scene of 
the disaster where they arrived in the beginning oi 
1757. Calcutta was at once re-occupied; Chandra- 
nagar, the French settlement, was bombarded and 
forced to surrender; and on 23rd June, 1757, the 
vast array of Siraj-ud-dauia' was attacked and over- 
thrown at Plassey by a force of 3,200 men, of whom 
only about 1,000 were white men. The young Nawab 
fled from the field ; but was taken and killed by one 
of his own officers, named Mir Jafar, who was made 
Nawib in his place. Clive thus showed how attejM 
tiveJy he had observed the operations of Dupleix, 
which he first copied in disciplining native infantry, 
and then in ruling through native chiefs. He pursued 
his imitation so far as to obtain from the decadent 
Court at Delhi a patent em powe ring his new Nawib 
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;w political situation t!iat was thus creat- 
it situation was, for the present, imper- 
y established, and still more imperfectly perceived. 
■ to complete our view of it we must recur 
f to earlier events and give a short summary of 
ales which had been affecting the heart of the 
When Delhi was last under our notice we 
G new Emperor, Shah Alam, absent, and the 
died territory under a regency. Soon after — in 
-the Marat has came up, under a young general 
i Sheodasheo Rao, Bhao; and the Afghans led 
mad Sh5h, Abdali, took the field against them. 
; taken Delhi the Bhao advanced into the 
, leaving the Afghans at Anupshahr, with the 
t between them. An Afghan garrison at Kunj- 
s attacked and cut to pieces by the Marathas; 
ssoon as the rains began to subside, the Abdali 
3 his camp at Anupshahr, and forded the Jum- 
Bagpat. The Marathas turned to bay at 
: — the scene of so many battles — and here the 
, after blockading their camp for three months, 
hrew them with frightful slaughter on the 13th 
1761. In this action he was aided by Najib 
one of the co-regents of the Empire and by 
l-ud-daula, the titular Vazir, and ruler of Oudh : 
"the parties of Iran and Turan" had been fused by 
fear of the Hindus, though the Nawab of Oudh had 
been seriously tempted to take part with them. The 
country being thus cleared, the refugee Emrjeror ^ra- 
return to his capital; and CVwfc watt \. 
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Mr. Pitt, the British Prime Minister in London. 
upon him that the British Government should 
the Mughal cause. Clive thought that the Kii 
England might come forward as Viceroy of theEi 
in the Eastern Subahs, a patent for which could 
obtained on guaranteeing the tribute. This was to 
fixed at one-fifth of the estimated revenue; 
which Clive considered legally due though of late 1 
had been "very ill-paid owing to distractions id th 
heart of the Mughal Empire which have prevented ill 
Court from attending to their concerns in these dista 
provinces." Nothing came of this scheme; but it 
an evidence of the then existing state of affairs ai 
contains a certain presage of the future. 

Much had yet to be done and suffered, the suffering 
mostly by the Emperor and the doing by his wouid-bf 
champions. Driven to take refuge with the Vicerot 
of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula, the wandering Pi 
camp when the Viceroy was defeated by Major Munto 
at the decisive battle of Buxdr, on the 23rd October, 
1764. He had taken no part in the action: and cai 
over next day to the victors. Negotiations ensued, 
which the final result was a treaty by which the British 
bound themselves to pay tribute to the Emperor— IS 
Clive had formerly proposed — on account of the reve- 
nues of the Eastern Subahs which they were to admi- 
nister. This was called "the Diwani," while the 
"Nizimat," or police-administration, was to continue 
in the hands of the chief they had set up in the room 
of Mfr Jafar, and to \\Wn was ^\n«\. \W title of 
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Bav/ab Nazim. Sucli was the dual system of Clive, 
which soon broke down, as did a similar arrange- 
«ment attempted in the Panjab three quarters of a 
■century later. 

It is now time to turn our attention to the other 
parts of India and bring the account of those regions 
-to the date immediately preceding the period when it 
"became evident that the British Government must 
assume the paramount power if the country was to be 
saved from further anarchy and enabled to progress 
on the road towards peace and union. 



Section a.— The first British straggle with the 
Marathas and Maisur. 

At the time when the Company obtained the Diwanf 
of the Eastern Subahs its power was far from being 
established in the other parts of the peninsula. 

The Panjdb, at this period, was become virtually, 
independent: the Sikhs were, generally, masters there; 
being divided into a number of republics under a loose 
federal bond for purposes of defence. The Marathas 
of Poona were supreme in the south, but a number of 
small chiefship existed there, besides the residue of 
Mughal power under the "Nizam of the Deccan " who 
ruled at Haidar^bad. Between the land of the Sikhs 
and that of the Marathas lay the old possessions of 
the unconquered but unenterprising Marathas; while 
more to the eastward lay a central zone of petty 
Hindu chieftainships, known as the lands ottVi&\tos. 
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Sec IL rii:r..-k:^s ^r,i ;cr.ir^ B'zz whe two British " Presiden- 
ts ef:l- 7 c?e>. or. ijk w^: ijrl e-isc. were beginning to attract 
-.™'rr* r &:rcr.;icij; A'i :,* hjL^re i cistarbing influence on the 
^ith thf po];;io> o: *.*:,:;*: j._ :ie<e cowers, 
'.n Maisi*k. : Ir. iVr^i". .oc^\irj.?>, dive had laid the founda- 
| tion of :~:~r^ s.rwxruicy by stipulating that the 
; Xa^ih cc :Sr ^ar~a::£ — who had become a British 
J feudiuvr* a: Arvoc — should be released from all de- 
peni^r:xV or. :he X Liars: it had also been thought 
prowr to oo;,ii" ::or.i the Emperor a patent vesting 
ih< ■ Xo.tV^t:: Sircars" — Garnim and Guntur — in the 
)v&ss lr*v<A Co*"va~v. The Nizam, naturallv alarmed 
*^o. yvServ;<\; o^ruanded and obtained from the Mad- 
r*< vA^vrr^vcr.: a separate treaty acknowledging 
\n».\v?.;vtv r^Afcoss to him. the Nizam, and guarantee- 
^ a voArix tribute (12th November. 1766). That 
\vo V SV,;;sh IVsidency was also constrained to 
-v v v kw -so tho Haidarabad ruler substantial aid in the 
w jr Vwas projvsed to wage against Haidar Alf. 

T v < Cantous soldier of fortune had risen in the 
v;.'*vo ot Maisur. a Hindu State which had grown up 
v h:v o: iho ruin* of the kingdom of Bijavanagar, des- 
uowd ^s we sow — in 1565. Originally a mere 
Ntutiiv Vu iviw *man. ho had risen by his merits; until at last, 
X'*!'Z % *hc» in middle life, he made himself Sultan of Maisur, 
'Al»- x .^ n 0lv ne raised a disciplined army of 60,000 

men: and m 1 766 had to sustain a combined attack 
trout the Marathasand the Nizam, the latter having 
1 ho slid of a British contingent under Col. Smith. 
/ But the Nizam soon tu Ms* on 1V« Bxtash 
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rTecting a sudden alliance with his principal enemy, S 

Their combined hosts fell upon the small t* 

li force; but, in spite of the enormous prepon- ST 

tee of strength — 10 to i — the treacherous allies , wl 

M/ 
.oroughly defeated by Smith, with the loss of and 

|f-four guns. Upon this, and the arrival on his 

res of an auxiliary column from Bengal, the Nizam 

: a second turn and dissolved his alliance with the 

i of Maisur as suddenly and as traitorously as 

, formed it. Notwithstanding these triumphs 

r army the civilians of Madras failed to 6nd 

They hastily concluded with the Nizam a 

md a still more humiliating treaty. All the old 

isiuns were confirmed, even the possession of 

r was waived for the present ; fresh and more 

ict promises were given of British aid against 

Tin" time was evidently approaching when 

stronger, and less dishonest, hand should take 

:ontrol of Madras politics. 

r at once accepted the challenge. By skilful 
fetpteuvring he drew to a distance Col. Smith, the 
only Madras officer of whom he was afraid ; and then 
swooping upon the Presidency extorted from the Go- 
vernor, Du Pre, a restitution of conquests, a promise 
of alliance, and a virtual betrayal of the Nizam. 
vith these prospects, had no hesitation in 
turning upon the Marathas at Milgauta, 1770. 

But the Marathas were too strong for him ; and 
when they had driven him to retreat and invested him 
ia bis capital of Senngapatam, the Madras au!0tvOT\'C\t , 3.\ 
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basely withheld the aid that, in their hour of di: 
they had so readily promised. 1 1, iid.tr paid the 
demanded by his enemies, and treasured, for ft 
repayment, the desertion of his friends. 

Flushed with this success, the Mardthas 
tured on returning to Hindustan whence they had 
scourged in i 761. Meeting with no opposition 
advanced to Delhi, and sent for the Emperor who 
been living for the past five years under British 
tection at Allahabad. The Emperor thus resti 
(December 1771) became little more than 
their hands; and the time seemed approaching 
this somewhat vulgar power would become parainoi 
in the peninsula. The Presidency of Madras had 
come subservient by the pusillanimity of its ad: 
trators. The Presidency of Bombay was overawei 
by deficient force and by the neighbourhood of tht 
Maratha capital, Poona. Bengal was the faiths 
from Mariftha influence, and its officials were ah 
and bolder than their countrymen in other parts 
India. But the fields were wasted by war and famine 
the people were oppressed; the British officers CM 
rupted and enriched ; the shareholders of the Company 
defrauded and without dividends. It seemed only J 
question of time when the rotten political fabric would 
crumble and disappear. It was at this critical mo- 
ment that a man got possession of the British affairs 
in India under whom prosperity was to return in ten- 
fold fullness, and the foundation to be laid of a vast 
and wonderful power. 
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Warren Hastings had been one of the civil officers 

who served under Give's first administration in 1760. 

me years of service up the country he return- 

i to Europe and endeavoured to obtain employment 

Oxford as a teacher of Persian. In 1760. he was 

rtitted lo re-enter the service and proceeded to 

:dras as second member of Council. He arrived 

late to oppose the early part of the disgraceful pro- 
dings just mentioned ; but he supported the Pre- 

ient in a loyal attempt to support Haidar according 
the terms of the treaty in which they were un- 
ippily overruled by Sir John Lindsay, a representative 
the British ministry at home. Promoted to the 
d of the Bengal government Hastings arrived in 
mtta at the end of 1772 to find that Clive's dual 
stem had broken down beyond hope of recovery. 
managers of the revenue, though theoretically 
itrolled by the British authorities, did what they 
3 with the sinister audacity of experts; and the 
urns exhibited a yearly deficit. In six monthsthefirm 
i experienced Hastings had placed all in a way of 
a ; and ere long he was promoted by the express 
'Visions of an Act of Parliament. Madras was for 
e future reduced to a subordinate position : and the 
ivernor of Bengal was to be Governor-General of 
In the meantime, however, Mr. Hastings 

1 begun that course of hostilities which were ulti- 
lately to cripple the Marathas more completely than 

their temporary reverse of 1761, In the country bet- 
ween Delhi and the Kum&un hills was V'Wc ^TQNv^tt 
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variously known under the Empire as Sambhal and 
Katahra: here a Rohilla Pathan had lately established 
a quasi-independent authority, and the country had 
acquired the name of Rohilkhand or " Rohilcund" as 
it appears in English writings. In 1772 one of the 
first acts of the restored Emperor had been to authorise 
and assist the usurpation of Rohilkhand by the 
Marathas: but the Rohillas called in the aid of the 
Nawab of Oudh: the Maratha influence had declined 
at Court: it was agreed between the Emperor and 
the Nawab that they should be expelled from those 
quarters, and for this service the Rohillas agreed to 
pay the Nawab a certain sum of money. The service 
being performed the Rohillas refused to make the sti- 
pulated payment: upon which the NawSb threatened 
hostilities as a foreclosing mortgagee, and called on 
the Bengal Government, in virtue of a previous treaty, 
to contribute a contingent to his aid. We have seen 
that such agreements and such contributions of aid 
had not been unusual in the Madras Presidency though 
not very creditably carried out: but the Bengal autho- 
rities, in the present case, violated no obligation — im- 
plied or expressed — towards any other power; and in 
aiding the Nawab they were not only fulfilling a posi- 
tive engagement but acting for the defence of British 
interests. The Marathas were their imminent danger; 
and, so long as Rohilkhand was in hands too weak or 
too untrustworthy to keep out the Marathas, that 
a thoroughfare 
(A 'One; 
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British and on those of the ally of the British. Accord- 
ingly, in 1773, the Rohillas were expelled from the 
country with the aid of a British brigade. 

In the following year Hastings began the contest 
wuli the MarSthas amid his terrible struggle with his 
own Council, that stru^le which was to hamper the 
rest of his public career and embitter the remaining 
years of his existence. About the beginning of 1773 
tin.: Pi/shwa — as the head of the Maritha confederacy 
was called — died, assassinated (as was supposed) by 
hi- uncle Raghuba who took possession of the office 
Bias vacated. After a brave and able demonstration 
i" the countries of the Niz&m and Haidar, Raghuba 
went into Central India, and was joined there by 
Siudhia and Holkar, two of the most powerful chiefs 
of the confederacy. But in the meantime his nephew's 
widow had borne her husband a posthumous son who 
was recognised by the other Maratha chiefs and 
officials. Raghuba on this invoked the aid of the 
British Government at Bombay as was then the custom. 
The Bombay Government agreed to supply a body of 
3,000 men on terms which included the islands of 
Salsette and Bassein, and concluded the treaty without 
the knowledge of the Bengal Government to which 
they were by law subordinate. In pursuance of this 
engagement the Bombay Government sent Colonel 
Keatmge to attack the army of the regents, on which 
he inflicted a signal defeat on the field of Arras near 
Sural : and a large accession of territory followed, 
Thia took place ;n 1775 while Hastings was m ^Sw 
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very crisis of his strife with the majority of the Calcutta 
Council ; and the latter at once negatived all that had 
been done; annulling the treaty and ordering Keatinge 
to march his troops back to cantonments. Next year, 
however, and before much mischief had ensued, the 
arrogance of the Mardtha regency comptlknJ tin; 
British Council to alter their views and espouse the 
cause of Raghuba. But it was done, after all, in a 
half-hearted way ; the treaty of Purandhar concluded 
under instructions from the Supreme Council conceded 
more than half the subjects of dispute, left Raghuba in 
the lurch, and raised the arrogance of the Maratha 
Durbar to a point which ensured future evil. 

While these troubles were being caused by imbecility 
■mbay, Madras was equally disturbed, and reaped 
the fruits of official insubordination. One oi the cons- 
tant aspirations of the civi! officers of the British 
Company at Fort St. George seemed to be to defy the 
•'Regulating Act" of 1773, and to assume independent 
political power in southern India. There was also a 
great and keen desire to imitate the Bengal civilians 
of a former decade in making the exercise of political 
authority conducive to the pecuniary advantage of 
themselves. The Bengal men had — as we have seen 
— effaced the native administrator of the Eastern 
Subahs: they had extorted territory and cash from 
the ruler of Oudh, the hereditary Vazirofthe Empire. 
The Madras men did not see why they should not do 
the like with their local Nawab and his superior the 
Nizam 0/ the Deccan. Bf -ere too late. 




had sown her wild oats: and the Governor-General 
did not intend to have those youthful sins revived for 
the benefit of a minor presidency. To this must be 
added the farther difficulty that for many years after 
Give's departure the British affairson the coast were 
in the hands of men for the most part devoid of every 
practical or efficient quality. Even officers of repute 
from other quarters coming to Madras seemed to 
undergo a blighting influence. That blight was due 
to a life of luxury and a lust of gain. 

Muhammad All, the Nawab, was being devoured by 
his European creditors. Mr. Benfield, a Madras 
civilian, preferred enormous claims upon the Rajddom 
of Tanjore, a small Hindu principality south of 
Madras. The Nawab attempted to seize Tanjore for 
ihe benefit of his creditors; these at first sought to 
nust the claims of Benfield, but ultimately resolved to 
admit him to a share. The Governor — Lord Pigot — 
refused to take part, and disallowed the transaction; 
whereupon the Council, aided and abetted by General 
Stuart, seized Pigot as he was taking his evening 
drive and threw him into prison, where he died. The 
t proceeding of these men was to hand over to 
r debtor, the Nawab, the Sircar of Guntiir which 
been assigned to a brother of the Nizam. 
l the other side of India the same kind of folly 
onduct marked the proceedings of the British 
On the 12th January, 1779, aforce of 4,000 
1 whom they had sent to sustain the hopeless cause 
ighuba, ivas forced to capitulate at VJatMi'g.a.oo.. 
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The Court of Directors was equal to the a 
sion. Seven leading civilians of Madras 1 
already been recalled : the three commanders o( 
Bombay army were now dismissed the service. 

Inthe midst of these dangers and difficulties arw 
news of the outbreak of war with France and Sp 
But Mr. Hastings was now getting a free ham 
his Council : and it was in the combination o! 
sort of difficulty that the calm spirit and unfailii 
sense of duty of that great man came out to rule ti 
storm and compose the jarring elements. Ontl 
30th July, Haidar burst into the Karnatik at the ha 
of a powerful host, with French officers, and Frew 
gunners to give it tenacity. The Madras authorise 
were paralysed by a shock which they should hit 
expected, as it was of their own preparing. But i 
the Supreme Government of India other counse 
and other men prevailed. General Goddard retrievi 
Raghuba's cause at Surat, took by storm the capit 
of Gujarat, and dispersed an army of 20,000 ml 
which Sindhia and Holkar had collected to attac k hi 
In the north Major Pophain captured the fortress 
Gwalior, till then deemed impregnable ; and one 
his officers, Captain Bruce, marching on to the su 
port of Major Camac, surprised the camp of Sindhi 
A different fortune awaited the efforts of Madras 
Colonel Baillie's column being entirely destroyed I 
Haidar's son Tipu Sahib, while Hector Munro, om 
the resolute queller of mutiny and victor in tl 
desperate battle of Buxar, lay idle with, his array i 
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earshot of the fatal cannonades. Then Hastings rose. 

Suspending Mr. Whitehill, the Governor of Madras, 

c he conciliated the Niza'm by a promise to restore 

Guntiir to him : at the same time he kept the Mar.-i- 

~thas from joining Haidar by sending Colonel Pearse 

* with a force into Berars. Sir Eyre Coote, the hero 

■ of Wandiwash, was sent to the KarniJtik at the head 

of almost all the Bengal troops r the Nawib of Oudh 

and the RSja of Benares were summoned to send up 

their contingents. 

These measures sufficed. Coote defeated Haidar 
and joined hands with Pearse. Sindhia submitted, 
and prevailed on the rest of the Maratha chiefs to 
join in the famous Peace of Salb^i, Ere long, how- 
ever, the Bombay army was threatened with destruc- 
tion by Haidar. In Madras — where the veteran Bussy 
had re-appeared — the incompetence of Genera! Stuart 
had nearly provoked a fresh disaster at CuddaloTe. 
Suddenly the good luck that waits upon the brave 
broke the last clouds. Haidar died on the 12th De- 
cember, 1782, and the army with which he had been 
blockading the Bombay column melted away. In 
the end of June, 1783, news arrived of the conclusion 
of peace between France and England; and the 
French General departed to Pondicherry, where he 
presently died, without having struck the blow by 
which he had seemed about to annihilate the 
imbecile Stuart. 

Some farther trouble followed in the south. General 
Stuart was sent home under arrest, &&4 i\o totfe^ 
12 
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military disasters occurred. Indeed Col. Fullarton was 
on the point of taking Seringapatam .1 
cipating any farther mischief on the part of Tipii, 
now become Suttin of Maisur. But he was recalled 
by the civilians of Madras, still true to their : 
of incapacity ; and a treaty was concluded with the 
Sultan, at Mangalore, in 1784, By this instrument— 
which was entered into and carried out with stu- 
died insolence on Tipu's part and with every mark 
of abjectness on the side of the British Commissioner? 
— the flaw was introduced which weakened the rest 
of Mr. Hastings' great policy, and left an opening 
for farther anarchy and bloodshed in the south of 
India. 

Section 3.— The OTertlirow of Haidar's State and of 
the Hnratha Empire. 

While these contentions had been distracting the 
southern parts of the peninsula the portion more pro- 
perly known as Hindustan had been unusually peace- 
ful. It has already been mentioned how the Viceroy 
of Oudh had become master of Rohilkhand ; but with 
this exception he did not interfere; and for more 
than ten years Mirzi Najaf Khan, an able immigrant 
of Persian origin, gave to the restored Empire 
a sort of sunset splendour, He drove away Mardtha 
encroachments, put down the turbulence of Sikhs to 
the north and Jats to the south-east ; and when be died 
— 26th April, 1 782^-Sua.h Mam vjas ift 'Ave e.^\<yj 



a repose of which we will hope that some portion 
i to his subjects. At the time of his death the 
i held extensive fiefs under his own management, 
; the province — or Subah — of Agra, with a 
ion of the Jat territories and the Alwar districts. 
s distribution of these estates, and of the per- 
I property, was a matter of controversy; and, 
i to this was added the competition for his office, 
dissensions became very violent. For the Mfrzi 
:d childless : and his heritage was claimed by 
ab, his favourite, and by Mfrzi Shan, his ne- 
While these men were fighting the interests 
; Emperor and his subjects were exposed to other 
"Oachments. Mr. Hastings sent up a mission from 
a ; and Mahadaji Sindhia, set at leisure by the 
elusion of the treaty of Salbi'r, began to approach 
JCene: he had recovered Gwalior and was threat- 
; to take possession of Goliad — now Dholpur — 
£ on the bank of the Chambal an opportunity 
loping upon a greater booty, 
'he moment was not far off. Mirza Shafi was shot 
i treacherous companion in September, 1783. The 
1 Envoys at Delhi wrote to Calcutta urging in- 
t interference. But Mr. Hastings was winding 
fairs previous to leaving India; and be hesitated 
embark on a new and uncertain enterprise against 
the advice of his councillors whose caution was echoed 
in London. He therefore contented himself with 
proceeding to Lucknow, probably letting Sindhia per- 
ceive that he had no interference to tear Itora. Wit fttv 
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tish power. About the beginning of October, 
Afrasyab was murdered by a brother of his decease* 
rival, who found refuge in Sindhia's camp. As Afras- 
yab was strongly suspected of having instigated ute 
murder of Shaft, the event looked like a piece of m- 
tural retaliation: but certainly the benefit accraedto 
Sindhia. Marching to Delhi he at once obtained 
patentappointing the Peshwa" Vicegerent of the Em- 
pire, and assumed for himself the command of the am] 
and the administration of the revenues of the districts 
of Agra and Delhi, out of which he engaged to pay 
the Emperor a monthly allowance for his civil I 
Gohad fell on the 24th November, and the event 
followed by the engagement of M. de Boigne, a Sa- 
voyard adventurer who had been attempting to enter 
the Gohad service. The years 1783-4 were noted fori 
terrible famine, known to popular memory still. Ill 
the suspension of authority that had followed on lie 
death of Najaf KMn there was no one to help the 
suffering people or organise measures of relief; and 



the 



:sultwas unspeakable and universal m 



sery. 



Mr. Hastings left India in the end of 1784, and his 
successor Mr, Macpherson sent a British brigade lo 
the frontier stations of Aniipshahr and Cawnpur. An 
entry in the Calcutta Gazette for 8th March, 1787, 
shows that the Bengal authorities were beginning to 
feel themselves attracted towards the politics of Hin- 
dustan, where they regarded the Mughals as members 
of "a declining State who are at the same time our 
secret enemies andiWaAs." 
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Nevertheless, the country was left for the present in 
the hands of Sindhia, who — while professing to actas 
representative of the Peshwa" — carefully and vigilantly 
excluded all the other members of the Hardtha confe- 
deracy. 

The Mughal* and Pathdns made one effort to oust 
the Hindu influence and recover the nucleus of the 
Empire for Islim. Ghulam Ka"dir Khan, grandson of 
N&jfb the Rohilla, whom we saw Co-regent in 1761, 
ruck his felon-blow, robbed and blinded the Empe- 
', and paid the penalty of failure if not of crime. 
., with a clear stage and the sword of M. de Boigne 
aid him, Sindhia stood forth. The Empire, though 
e extinct as real power, was still a mighty shade, 
j more. Writing in 1790, General de Boigne — 
e as a soldier, administrator, and statesman — re- 
ded that, even then, Sindhia shared the universal 
iect for the House of Timtir, which was still the 
r power entitled to be sovereign in India: and 
latever Sindhia did was done in the name of the 
nd old Emperor, Shah Alam, who could hardly 
nmand a mea! in his own palace. 
The appointment of Lord Cornwallis to be Govern- 
General (Macpherson had been only acting for a 
ment) took place in 1786, and marked a newdepar- 
; in the relations of India to England. These had 
Jierto been, or professed to be, purely commercial: 
t it was now beginning to be realised — and even 

-that a great political question was growing 
f the position and operations of t\\e Com^a.iN*j 
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Without some amount of peace and order com: 
could not prosper; and there must either be somi 
tablished power from whom redress and proti 
could be claimed or the traders must be able to p: 
themselves. Both plans were in fact combined, all 
from the first. Even in the reign of Alamgfr, 
the Mughal Empire was still strong and formi' 
the factories had used some degree of forti fii 
and had raised some kind of force as a guard. l\ 
the French at Pondicherry who first used these 
sures on anything like a large scale; then the Bi 
imitated them and bettered the example. Still it 
tinued to be the practice to appoint members of the 
Company's service to conduct their affairs, and to affect 
to look to the Mughal Empire and its pretended depu- 
ties as the responsible rulers of the land. The admi- 
nistration of Warren Hastings, however, gave the 
signal that this state of things was obsolete; and, in 
appointing a nobleman of Cornwallis' standing, the 
British Government showed that the new departure 
was at hand. Themercantile monopoly was develop- 
ing, by virtue of necessity, into a political ascendency 
of which the end might be more or less clearly per- 
ceived. 

Cornwallis found Madras affairs in almost as bad 
a way as they had been any time these twenty years. 
Tipu was still inflated with his diplomatic victory at 
Mangalore; the Marathas had not learned one-half of 
their lesson; a new French power was growing up in 
Hindustan, where General de Boigne and after 



: eneral Perron, had attained great authority, civil and Sec. III. 
ilitary, owing to the enforced absences of the Sindhia The 
^.aiefs at Poona. Mahadaji had commended himself by 
I .jldierly geniality to the Peshwa — the head of the State a 
.-^laratha confederacy — who was too young to care ratha Em- 
r_>r the sober and somewhat gloomy man-of-the-pen, 
_Ja"na Farnavis, who was his actual Prime Minister, 
.iind so it came to pass that the "Foreign affairs" of 
he confederacy came rather to be transacted by Sin- 
..3hia than by the Darbar of Poona. The result of 
rTiese arrangements was, for some time, peaceful. On 
.^rst acquiring power at Delhi Sindhia had caused a 
3espatch to issue from the Imperial Chancery calling 
Dn the British Government to pay up the arrears of 
the subsidy guaranteed by the treaty of 1 765, 
■which had been discontinued when — contrary to the 
express desire of the Bengal Government — the 
Emperor had quitted British protection and returned 
to Delhi (1771). But the reply was a definite repu- 
diation; and Sindhia had been plainly told that 
such demands were regarded as an insult for any 
repetition of which he would be held personally respon- 
sible. Sindhia's chief agent and adviser in Hindustan 
was General de Boigne, who continued in the service 
for the rest of his employer's life. And General de 
Boigne, who had once held a commission in the Bri- 
tish army and who was not a Frenchman, preserved a 
respect for the British and constantly warned his 
master not to break with them. The Nawab of Oudh 
was also completely friendly ; so that in \J^>« Yw&a., \ 
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Lord Cornwallis had no cause (or anxiety, and 
even entitled to expect neutrality from the Dai 
Poona. With the NizSm, indeed, there was 
trouble — at first — arising out of the old sore of Gi 
but in 1788 Cornwallis put down open resistance 
sending an armed force to demand the cession of tbt 
province, and the Nizam immediately complied. Hs 
solaced his injured feelings by opening a negotiation 
with Tipu ; but it did not come to much practical 
result. Lord Cornwallis wrote to the Nizam assuring 
him that a British brigade was at his service ; and the 
letter at least showed the Nizam that the British Go- 
vernment was aware of all that went on and prepared 
to act if necessary. 

The need for action soon arose. Tipu attacked the 
Raja of Travancore, a Hindu principality in the south- 
eastern extremity of the peninsula ; and Cornwallis 
considering this war upon an ally of the Government 
equivalent to war upon his own power, took up the 
challenge ; offered alliances to the Peshwi and the 
Nizam, and opened a campaign against the offendii 
Sultan of Maisur in 1790. In truth it little mattered 
what was the ostensible cause of such a step ; the ex- 
istence of a State so restless and so inimical to the 
British cause was a perpetual peril to the peace and 
welfare of Southern India ; and the first opportunity 
of putting an end to it was readily embraced. 

The war went on without much result for about 
two years, during which Cornwallis, who took the 
command in person, seemed at one time likely to fare 
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I no better in India than he had done in America, where 

);.■ his surrender in 1781 had proved fatal to the British 

1 enterprise in that country. But the difficulties stimu- 

Q lated him to greater exertions. Finding at length 

J that the assistance of the Nizam and the Peshwa 1 

I proved worthless, in January, 1792, Cornwallis resolv- 

: ed to act alone. He once more took the field with an 

s army of 22,000 men and 86 guns : Tipd was worsted ; 

1 and Seringapatam was invested in the following 

month : a column of 6000 men arrived from Bombay ; 

and Tipu, despairing of success, concluded a treaty 

which made great inroads upon his power. Half his 

dominions and an indemnity of three krors of rupees 

were extorted from him, and faithfully divided between 

the British Government and its not very effectual 

allies. At that time more perhaps could hardly have 

been done : the reputation of the British was established 

as not only irresistible in war but honest observers 

of their plighted word. 

In civil administration Cornwallis was not less up- 
right and determined, and his Governorship is not less 
memorable for his reforms in this department than 
for his success in war. Most persons, indeed, now 
regard his revenue policy as mistaken. By the 
theory of Oriental finance, the agriculturists who 
actually possessed and cultivated the fields were sub- 
ject to a payment to the State which might perhaps 
extend to the whole net produce — after all their ex- 
penses of tillage and subsistence had been paid. If, 
for purposes of collection, middle-men vjett ^m^W^i. 
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who deducted a percentage as recompense for 
trouble, they were only officials ; the term Zam, 
implying no more ownership in the estate than doe) 
the more modern term Tahsildar imply ownership 
in the Tahsil, or land-office. But there was a school 
of officials at that time in Bengal to whom it seemed 
as though a way out of existing difficulties might be 
found by treating with these officials, or contractors, 
on the footing of absolute proprietorship. To Lord 
Cornwallis, himself a member of the territorial aristo- 
cracy of his own country, this view would naturally 
appear simple and proper; but by concluding a "per- 
manent settlement " with the Zamindars he not onl 
arrested the development of the land-revenue but 
sacrificed the interests of those actual holders of the 
land who were, more than any other, the true pro- 
prietors. The Zamindars made use of their new 
tutory title to raise the rents and create charges and 
subinfeudations ; the State got no share in thi 
hanced rents; and the cultivators were rackrented 
and reduced to hopeless squalor and misery. 

But, if the revenue-policy of Cornwallis was thus 
open to question, his reform of the laws and the judi- 
cial and general administration was less doubtful. la 
1793 he issued what may almost rank as a code of 
laws, both penal and in regard to procedure ; and in 
separating the higher judicial functions from those 
which were purely executive he framed machinery 
which his successors have continued to use and to 
develope. 
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The political use which Cornwallis made of his Sec III. 
ccess in Maisur was tentative, almost blind. He the r 
ideavoured, indeed, to prevail upon his allies the 
i and the Peshwa, to enter into a tripartite 
'My for the maintenance of peace in Southern India, 
: without success: and he soon after left India; 
; succeeded by an able official, Sir John Shore, 
on tin- 28th October, 1793. To the new Governor it fell 
lo take up the ravelled skein of Deccan politics. Sin- 
1 had been instrumental in thwarting Cornwallis' 
, preventing the Poona Darbar from joining the 
jsed treaty because it did not include a guarantee 
s position in Hindustan. But, on the 12th Febru- 
, 1794, Sindhia died suddenly, and was succeeded 
a nephew, barely fifteen years of age, who was pre- 
itiy ousted from the control of Deccan politics by 
iher's able opponent, Nana Farnavis. Under 
: inspiration of this Minister the Peshwa determined 
trike a blow for mastery in the south of India ; and 
f in 1795 he led the united forces of the Marathas 
t the Mughal power of the Deccan; the last 
an on which the whole of their confederacy ever 
i together under a common banner. On the 12th 
irch, 1795, a general action was fought at Kurolla, 
which the Nizam was outnumbered and defeated 
great loss. But the Marathas were debarred 
from following up their victory by the unexpected 
death of their young chief, who committed suicide in 
the midst of his triumph, on the 25th October, of the 
same year. The Nana upon this made peace. •*\S\\ s 2&'i\ 
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Nizim. 2nd raised: to the Peshwasmp a son of the late 
Raghuba. named 3aii Rio. in whose name he hoped 
to govern. But die new Peshw4 was at once imbecile 
and treacherous: the N£na was seized and lliruwn into 
prison, and an attempt was made upon the life of 
Dauiat Rao Sindhia which lost to the Poena Goto*- 
ment the priceless resources of Hindustan. The only 
great act ai Sir J. Shore by which his tenure of office 
was at ail distinguished was his firm and salutary 
interference in the affair at the Ourfh succession, m 
1797, and the consequent conclusion of a new treaty 
with that power which continued virtually operanre 
almost to the end of its existence. 

Shore was succeeded, in 1798, by Lord Mornington, 
afterwards better known as tie Marquess of Weflesley. 
He found India seething with elements of confusion. 
Tipfi was preparing to revenge himself for his late 
losses and to recover his former power. The Nizam 
had raised a large army which was under an able 
Frenchman named Raymond. In Upper India General 
de l5oigne had been succeeded by another French 
Officer named Perron, The influence thus created 
promised to be at least as dangerous as that of Duplets 
and Hussy half a century before. The France of 1798 
was not the languid France of the later Bourbon 
monarchy, but a new nation full of the sap of new 
Id^as, and inspired by a deadly hatred of British 
powrr. The first news that greeted the new Govern- 
or^ /finnral was that envoys from Tipti had been re* 
enived in the Mauritius for the purpose, ol wm&u£yu£ 
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■•an alliance between the Sultan of Maisur and the 
; Directors of the French Republic. Then 150 French 
I -officers and soldiers arrived at Seringapatam, and en- 
I tered the Sultan's service. The Governor-General at 
once took up the gauntlet; an ultimatum was forwarded 
1 to Tipu [ and on his neglecting it preparations were at 
■ once taken to reduce him to submission. The first 
step that appeared necessary was to destroy all possi- 
bility of sympathy or aid on the part of the Nizam and 
his French officers ; and Raymond's force was accord- 
ingly disbanded, the officers being sent out of the 
country. Converging columns, from Madras and from 
Bombay then advanced upon Seringapatam ; on the 
6th April, 1799, the fortifications were invested ; and 
on 4th May, the breach was stormed and the Sultan 
killed, fighting to the last. The Maisur territory was, 
for the time, divided, a part being made over to a tri- 
butary prince, of the old Hindu stock, while the residue 
was divided between the British and the Nizam. Baji 
R5o got nothing, but for the time kept still. 

In relating these high-handed doings we must not for- 
get to mention that for six years the British nation had 
been engaged in a struggle with the whole power of 
France, now directed by the greatest soldier of modern 
times. Napoleon Bonaparte had become master of all the 
resources of that great country, and was known to be 
contemplating an attack on England in which he hoped 
to succeed by aid of an invasion of India aided by the 
forces of Russia and of Persia. Lord Wellesley was 
thus led to extend the field of European ac'Cvao. ^ 
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was being extended by the enemies of his country. 
If Ttpu had seemed dangerous when planning 
alliance with the Directory of J 798, still greater 
the danger when Perron was meditating a co-operation 
with the First Consul, wielding all the power of th 
Marithas and all the resources of Hindustdn, 

In 1800 General Perron overthrew the Anglo-Iriso 
adventurer, Ceorge Thomas, who had offered himself 
as a pioneer of British power in Upper India : and ill 
1801 Perron was known to have sent an envoy lo 
France. The peace of Amiens made a momentary 
interruption to Wellesley's anxieties : but he foresaw 
its precarious character and resolved to prepare fat 
its rupture. When war with France was to be 
menced, war with Sindhia and Perron seemed a 
legitimate part of it. France might renew her attack 
by attempting to invade England and India ; and then 
one of the defences of Dover must be at Delhi. So 
reasoned Wellesley : and the result justified his fore- 
sight. 

In 1800 a force had been sent from India to aid in 
expelling the French from Egypt. In the same year 
the Nawab of the KarnStik was deposed and the 
Nizam reduced to a feudatory position, as a punish- 
ment for treasonable correspondence found at Serin- 
gapatam. Malcolm was sent to Teheran to counter- 
act French intrigues in Persia. In that year also the 
old minister, Nana Farnavis, died at Poona, and the 
direction of Maratha affairs became the subject of a 
competition between Sindhia and Holkar. The latter 
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; defeated his rival and drove him and the Peshwa from 
: Poona. The latter took refuge with the British at 
■ Bassein, 6th Oct. 1802 : and Wellesley embraced the 
opportunity of making a treaty with the fugitive chief 
■which virtually made the British paramount in Mard- 
tha affairs. The immediate effect of this instrument — 
signed on the last day of the year — was to alarm and 
irritate Sindhia and his ally, the Maratha Raja of 
Na'gpur, so that they set on foot a genera! combination 
of all the native powers of India for the destruction 
of the British. 

Backed by organisation and statesmanship and served 
by his afterwards celebrated brother and by General 
Lake, Lord Wellesley frustrated the combination and 
defeated all opponents. In Hindustan Perron and 
most of the French officers threw themselves on British 
protection: and their troops were defeated in detail 
by Lake in Upper India and by Arthur Wellesley in 
the Deccan. Delhi was captured and Dover was 
made safe. The Mughal Emperor became a British 
pensioner, and his Empire was taken over by the 
conqueror. A final victory at Laswari broke to pieces 
the remnant of the Franco-Marathaarmy: and Holkar, 
coming !ate into the field, was unable to effect any- 
thing either for his nation or himself. The second 
defeat of Sindhia in the Deccan ended his share in 
the war, which was concluded by the treaty of Sarji 
Anjangdon at the end of the year. The resistance 
of Holkar was prolonged, but proved rather trouble- 
some than dangerous: in 1804 he was iivNtw \vsto, 
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Delhi which he had endeavoured to besiege ; and h 
suffered a total defeat under the walls of Dig. Ii 
1805 Lake chased him into the Panj 5b, when he sab 
mitted and was restored to power. Sindhia retire 
to Gwalior and Holkar to Indore. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Section 1.— Beginning of the Company's Empire. 

All the materials being now at hand, the unprece- 
dented spectacle was presented of a mighty Empire 
being founded by a commercial syndicate. From a 
dingy set of offices in the city of London mandates 
issued which were obeyed by the subjects of thrones 
which had long ago been set up by mighty oriental 
despots, and in regions of eternal summer. Nor had 
these astonishing results been entirely due to the 
weakness of the people of the country: the native 
armies had, in some instances, been conquered in 
battle, but there had been no general resistance or 
combination of States like that which was seen when 
Hindus encountered Muslims in 1 76 1 . Neither had 
the acquisition of territory proceeded from any delibe- 
rate policy of aggrandisement such as came to be pro- 
fessed later. Clive restored the territories of the 
Oudh Nawab in 1765, when he had beaten him at 
Buxir; and he expressly proposed to make the river 
Karmnasa the boundary of British rule. Hastings gave 

(Guntiir to the Niza'm's brother, and was ready to 
surrender the whole Northern Sarkars. Cornwallis 
thought of making Bombay a mere " treaty-port" such 
as Hong-Kong has been since, in China - , ami'viv Vj8s» 
13 
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the Government in London proposed to abandon Foil 
St. George and the Madras Presidency altogether 
But, as the old science used to say, "Nature abhors 
a vacuum," there was no government in India thai 
was properly efficacious, and that is a thing that civi- 
lised men cannot long do without. The testimonies to 
this are numerous, consistent, and convincing. Tht 
anarchy that followed the death of Muhammad Shahal 
Delhi and of Chin Kilich Khan in the Deccan, had deep- 
ened in the latter part of the eighteenth century until 
the country was becoming a desert in which only 
those human beings survived who were able to do so 
by the rudest qualities of strength and cunning. The 
consequence was that, when men appeared who stuck 
to each other, obeyed orders, and for the most pan 
kept their words, the inhabitants of the Indian 
countries were ready to yield them mastery. The 
princes, few of whom had a better title than the Com- 
pany's own, made natural resistance ; and in the south 
the French chiefs who had hoped to become masters 
opposed the British in a spirit of intelligible rivalry! 
so that in that part of the peninsula the settlement of 
Pondicherry and the State of Haidaribad 
this day, as proofs that suchopposition was not 
gether unsuccessful. But, in Hindustin itself, where 
the struggle was begun as part of a defence 
Daulat Rao Sindhia (himself an intruder), it cannot 
be said that " the country " was conquered at all, in 
the modern sense of conquest, which implies the 
vanquishing of a national resistance, and the subver- 
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sion of the national society. The people of Hindus- 
tan offered no resistance ; and their systems and 
institutions were respected and have been maintained 
"without organic change ever since. When the Franco- 
Maratha power in Hindustan had been overthrown 
the British assumed the substance of sovereignty, but 
bounded their rule upon an inarticulate consent of the 
people which implied on their part an obligation to 
respect all that the people loved and honoured. 

At the same time all this could not have been done 
without aid from the government of Great Britain. 
In the wars of Wellesley bodies of royal troops gave 
strength and solidity to the Company's armies. Hence 
arose grave questions as to the responsibility of that 
government for the use to which acquisitions of terri- 
tory so gained should be put, and for the principles 
which should guide their adm in i strati en. Moreover, 
in the time now under consideration, a spirit of phi- 
lanthropy was beginning to prevail, together with a 
new-born national conscience. Of this the first signs 
had appeared when Warren Hastings returned fron 
India in 1785, His proceedings being impugned ii 
the British House of Commons the government with 
drew its support ; and the Ex-Governor was impeach 
ed before the highest tribunal in the land. After a 
tedious and costly process Hastings was acquitted in 
1795 ; and history has, generally speaking, affirmed 
the award. But this trial, and still more the constant 
scandals arising at Madras, called out the feeling of 
the country and Parliament. In 17%^ atv frvc\. , «^s>\ 
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passed providing for the control of the East India 
Company by a Board of Commissioners presided over 
by a responsible Minister; and the power left to the 
Directors of that Company was confined to three 
members of the body instead of being, as Eo 
exercised by the entire Court. It may be added here, 
to complete the record, that this political aspect of the 
Company's power remained substantially unaltered 
to the end of its existence : for though on subsequent 
renewals of the Charter (1813-1833) the monopolies 
of trade in India and in China were successively 
abolished, as a machine of administration, the " secret 
committee" acting under the Board of Control con- 
tinued to carry on war and civil government, to 
appoint and remove agents high and low, and gener- 
ally to represent Great Britain in the East, until i S5S. 
The Company's political career thus began to be a 
lawful and Parliamentary delegation on the passing 
of the Act of 17S4, though its agents did not really 
become rulers of the " Empire " until the treaty of 
Anjangaon twenty years later. From this latter date, 
however, it is the fact that the dominions of Akbar 
were at the disposal of the agents of an Association 
formed to deal in nutmegs and long-cloth. In these 
conditions the several Provinces almost cease to have 
any special life ; and the history of India becomes the 
history of the Empire of Ihe Company. 

In the following-up of this ideal there were vacil- 
lations and retrogressions ; for the ideal was imper- 
/ (ecily grasped for some time. T\\e "mvn\'b£w\.t ■=\it«w- 
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-sor of Lord Wellesley was Sir George Barlow, for the 
; few weeks' incumbency of the veteran Cornwallis 
.-who had been sent out a second time was not marked 
ifcy any action. But the policy which he had been 
.ordered to follow was to be a reversal of Wellesley's 
imperial schemes : and when he died Barlow stepped 
into his office as senior member of Supreme Council. 
His short incumbency fully justified the rule, after- 
awards officially formulated on the advice of Mr. Ed- 
monstone — himself one of the most distinguished of 
the Anglo-Indian civil servants — that no member of 
the local service ought ever to be made Governor- 
General. Barlow had been an ardent imperialist in 
Wellesley's time ; but now embraced the new policy 
with the unreasoning zeal of an official proselyte. 
Lord Lake, who exercised political no less than mili- 
tary authority in Hindustan, found al! his measures 
thwarted r ignoble concessions were made to Sindhia 
at the expense of other allied powers : and Holkar, 
who had been run down after a course of insult 
and devastation, was restored to all his capacities 
of mischief. Rijputana became the battle-field of vast 
contending armies, and the foundation was allowed 
of the predatory power which was to lay waste Central 
India for more than ten years under Amfr Khan and 
other Pindarf leaders. In the case of the Nizam, 
however, Barlow showed that he was not altogether 
blind to the responsibilities of paramount power ; for 
he regulated the affairs of the Deccan on the express 
ground that to neglect them would be to wiwt , *. , Cft& 
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"foundation of British powerand ascendency." With 
the Darbar of Poona, also, he displayed firmness, and 
informed the authorities in London that the mainten- 
ance of their treaty-obligations with the Peshwi was 
essential to the supremacy of British. A!! the more 
bJame to him for ignoring such considerations in aban- 
doning the Rajput Princes and leaving Central India 
a prey to anarchy and organised rapine. 

In 1807 Lord Minto — the President of the Bi 
Control in London — was appointed to the governi 
of British India. His first task was to interfere for 
the suppression of anarchy in Bunddkhand. But a 
larger field soon opened for the exercise of paramount 
power. In 1808 a mission was found necessary for 
the purpose of protecting the small Sikh States bet- 
ween the Jumna and the Satlaj. It was conducted 
by Mr. — afterwards Lord — Metcalfe, and proved a 
durable piece of diplomacy: not only was Ranjft 
Singh, the Raja of Lahore, persuaded to relinquish 
his claims to these feudatories, but he continued to 
preserve his fidelity, in spite of some serious trials 
for thirty years. Another mission, that of Mr. EL 
phinstone to Kabul, was not so successful. Shah 
Shujd, great-grandson of Ahmad the Abdali, the victor 
of Panipat and founder of the Daurini State, met the 
mission at Peshawar. But he was at that time in the 
heat of a struggle with his brother, and wanted more 
aid than the government of British India was prepared 
to give him. The negotiations broke down without 
the mission ever reaching its (test.kia.lvw. the Shih 
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was chased from his dominions soon after: and took 
refuge in British territory. A third mission was that 
led to PersiabyColonel afterwards Sir John Malcolm, 
whose object was to engage the aid of the Sha"h of 
that country against possible dangers from France 
and Russia. This combination was indicated by the 
treaty of Tilsit, then recently concluded between 
Napoleon Bonaparte and the Czar Alexander. This 
was a still greater failure than the Kabul mission, for 
Persia was regarded in England as within the sphere 
of the Home Government, and Malcolm came back to 
Calcutta in consequence of a misunderstanding, with- 
out having even had an interview with the Shah. In 
the meantime the English envoy had concluded a 
treaty with Persia : and the only result of a second 
embassy which Minto was so ill-advised as to send 
was to add a new burden to those of the Indian 
tax-payer. 

In 1809, a more legitimate opportunity of action 
occurred in the restless movements of Amfr Khan the 
Pindarf, who took the field in the Nagpur country at 
the head of a multitude of mounted plunderers 1 the 
measures of Minto were successful, though far from 
sufficient ; and the robber chief resumed his operations 
after a short check. 

In the meanwhile Sir G. Barlow, who had been 
consoled for not being confirmed in the Governor- 
Generalship by the subordinate Government of Fort 
St. George, was pursuing his disastrous career. By 
injudicious management he caused a ^en«a\ mssivw^ 
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of the officers of the Company's army ; and al 
by the display of commendable firmness and the 
ployment of Colonel Malcolm, he managed to 001 
this tempest, Barlow was at last recalled by the C< 
of Directors. The next event of Minto's rule whiri| 
need be here noticed was the capture of Bourbon and 
Mauritius, the islands from whose shelter the Frenct 
had been able to menace the British power and prey 
upon Indian commerce for half-a-century ; this toot 
place in 1810; and the ease with which the island 
were taken formed a sufficient comment upon the 
negligence which had for so many years procrastinat- 
ed so needful a measure. In 181 1, the Governor-Ge- 
neral took part in a successful expedition to Java, 
then held by the French Emperor as conqueror oF the 
Dutch in Europe ; but this fine island, captured by the 
exertions of one morning, was after the war restored 
to Holland under which it has ever since remained. 

On Minto's return from Java it was found that 
something must be done to check the Pindarfs; but 
it was easier to perceive this truth than to provide 
for its enforcement. In 181 1, they transgressed the 
usual limits of their operations and ravaged the British 
territory of North Behar, coming within seventy miles 
of Patnd. Minto sent home two despatches, urging 
the absolute necessity of repressing these outrages 
the British, he said, owed protection to the weak and 
defenceless States which implored their assistance; 
and he prayed the Court of Directors to allow the 
Indian Government to assume the supremacy which 
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the logic of events was indicating. In 1812, he 
returned to England, having vindicated the paramount 
authority of the British in Travancore, in Nagpur, in 
Bundelkhand, and up to the Satlaj, and prepared the 
way for the great and conclusive career of his succes- 
sor. But the suppression of the Pind^ns seemed still 
far from being accomplished. 

Holkar, indeed, had ceased to give trouble. The 
strange events of his life, acting on habits of self-in- 
dulgence, had turned his brain; and he died in a state 
of insanity at Indore, 1814, leaving the Government 
of his territories to be carried on by his widow. But 
his place as an organiser of mischief had been taken 
by Pindarf, Amfr Khan, who took advantage of the 
Regent being a woman to exercise a preponderating 
influence in the Holkar State, the civil administration 
being conducted under the Rini, by a Brahman named 
Tantia Topi. At Poona the Maratha chief was still 
the Peshwa Bajf Rio, whose rise was mentioned in 
connection with the events of 1796, and whose cha- 
racter had continued to exhibit an unfavourable de- 
velopment: he was now understood to be brooding 
over his wrongs — real or imaginary — and to be hus- 
banding the means of vengeance. Not only was the 
Pindarf power growing to intolerable height in 
Central India, but on the north-east frontier the 
Nepalis were encroaching in a way that could not 
much longer be overlooked. 

Amid.these threatening omens the Earl of Moira 
took up the office of Governor-General. Like. Qsttt. 
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wallis he was a veteran of the American war and 
united with his charge that of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian armies: but unlike Cornwallis he was a 
resolute Imperialist. Before he had been many 
months in India he pronounced that the object he had 
in view was " to render the British Government para- 
mount, in effect if not declaredly so ... and to oblige 
the other States to perform the two feudatory duties 
of supporting our rule with all their forces and submit- 
ting their mutual differences to our arbitration." 

Having thus firmly struck the key-note of an Impe- 
rial policy, it was but natural that the Governor-Gene- 
ral should take up a firm attitude towards the encroach- 
ments of the Nepalis. In June, 1813, he demanded 
the immediate restitution of the lands which they had 
seized on the Gorakhpur frontier ; and on receiving a 
refusal replied by demanding that they should be 
surrendered within twenty-five days. 
The Gurkha army was at once mobilised and a fresh 
inroad was made upon British territory in which a party 
of police was massacred. Lord Moira immediately 
put four expeditions into the field, three of which 
presently fell back with disgraceful failure. The effect 
was instantaneous. All through Northern India the 
latent elements of hostility broke out. The Peshwa 
—who really owed everything to the British who had 
saved him from destruction in 1802 — set on foot a 
conspiracy for their ruin. Amir Khan watched the 
southern border of Hindustan with 20,000 troops; and 
even Ranjit Singh of Lahore, who had so lately con- 
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tracted an alliance with Metcalfe, appeared in arms 
upon the fords of the Satlaj. But these elements of 
mischief failed to cohere; and the success of Moira's 
fourth column, under SirDavid Ochterlony, complete- 
ly dispelled the threatened danger. 

This General had been sent in 1815, against the 
hilly region of the Upper Satlaj where the summer- 
seat of the British Government is now situated, The 
Gurkha" forces here were under their best leader, Amar 
Singh, who — though originally opposed to the war — ■ 
had shown courage and patriotism when once his 
country was committed. After an arduous mountain 
campaign in which the troops were stimulated by the 
enthusiasm of their brave old leader to the most admi- 
i)le endurance, all the enemies' strongholds but one 
ed. In the meantime Colonel Gardner, 
1 Irish officer who had formerly been in the Maratha 
■vice, was called from his agricultural retirement in 
; Eta district and sent with some irregulars into the 
[umion Hills, which he entirely subdued and occupied; 
:reby completely separating Amar Singh from his 
e of operations in Nepal. At length the old warrior 
mnd himself driven into his last refuge — the hill for- 
■ss of Mala"un, in Hindur — with only 200 followers, 
t as the bombardment was about to commence he 
iolved to surrender, and was allowed to march out 
hall the honours of war. On his return to the 
urklia capital, however, his indomitable spirit misled 
n to frustrate the nearly completed negotiations for 
■ace, and to persuade his Gov ernmenXAo \.i^f a. Vres!ei\ 
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conclusion. But the British ruler had now found the 
man that was wanted. At the head of 20,000 troops 
Ochterlony marched unopposed up a glen formed by 3 
brafcich of the Baghmatf, and appeared at the village of 
Makwanpur, within live marches of the capital. Here 
he gave the Gurkha army a final beating, after which 
the darbar submitted without farther resistance. Pea ■■' 
was concluded, 2nd March, 1816; and the hardy high- 
landers have continued firm friends of the British 
Government from that day. The acquisition of the 
hill-stations of Naini Tal and Simla, with the posses- 
sion of several convalescent depots for British troops 
such as Ranikhet, Chakrata, and Dagshai came among 
the consequences of this war. 

One more struggle was however necessary before 
the ideal set before his reluctant employers by the 
Governor-Genera! could be considered to be reduced 
to reality. The first attempt at general supremacy 
was made on diplomatic lines; the Government of 
British India endeavoured to contract alliances, as 
between equal powers, with various Central Indian 
States by whose aid he hoped to raise enough men to 
check the inroads of the Pinda'ris and to hem them in 
north of the Narbada. But his overtures were not at 
first very successful ; most of the powers held aloof ; 
till, in 1814-15, the Peshwa, by procuring the murder 
of the GaekwaVs envoy, whose safety had been 
guaranteed by the British Resident at Poona, brought 
upon himself a stern remonstrance, and a hostile 
isolation. 
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■ At the end of 1815, while the negotiations with the 
"•Jep'il darbar were still unfinished, the Governor- 
-3encral was driven to give serious consideration to 
-.lie concerns of Central India ; and a strong minute 
■was sent to London on the question of a general revi- 
sion of the alliances and general relations of the British 
in India. Before it could be answered the insolent 
impatience of the Pindaris had precipitated the crisis. 
j\.t the close of the rains in 1815 the Pindaris crossed 
■the Narbada, and plundered the Nizam's dominions to 
the banks of the Krishna river. In February, 1 816, the 
raid was repeated, and a large body of marauders with 
fire and sword harried Guntur — now a British District. 
At this crisis died the Raja of Nagpur on whose aid 
and countenance the Pindaris depended ; and before 
the end of May the British ruler had concluded an 
alliance with the head of the Regency of that State, 
the heir being a minor. In 1816 Mr. Canning, the 
the celebrated orator, became President of the Board 
of Control, and on hearing of the atrocious raid into 
Guntur gave sanction for the " vigorous exertion of 
military power in vindication of the British name," and 
in defence of subjects who look to us for protection. 
That sanction being obtained, the aged Governor 
took the field in person, having first muzzled the 
treacherous hostility of the Peshwa by a treaty which 
took from him great part of his powers of mischief. 
It was signed 13th June, 1817, and is one of the high 
distinctions of the then Resident at Poona, the Hon'ble 
M. Klphinstone. But there were still 100,000 a-tvaeA 
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men in Central India, under famous chiefs ; and air; 
tem of alliances with native States, such as Moira fd 
to be needed, was still among the thine; 
prohibited by his masters. 

In these circumstances the Governor took the master 
ful resolution to which, more than to any single evert, 
is due the establishment and consolidation of the Britii 
Empire in India, both as a paramount power and a 
a focus of unification. He left Calcutta, as aboit 
stated, in July, 1817, and on his way up the count!) 
wrote a minute in which he announced his intcntioe 
of dealing with the crisis independently of his Council 
and without reference to the views of the Home Govern 
ment. It was a strong measure; yet we canno 
withhold admiration from the veteran who, at an ajy 
when most men are at rest, and at a season when al 
modern Indian magnates are at hill stations, thus thre* 
himself into an unknown future where to fail or t 
succeed was almost equally dangerous, and where hi 
sole reward was likely to be his country's good an 
the approval of his own conscience. 

All the alliances that he desired were at once seem 
ed by this boldness. Within fourmonths Mr. Metcalfi 
now become Resident at Delhi, concluded treatk 
with all the Chiefs of Rajput&na, and most of those i 
Central India, upon the basisof "subordinate co-open 
tion and acknowledged supremacy." Four armiesno 
converged upon the PindaYf centre. Sindhia ya 
warned and shut off from all possible demonstratioi 
of sympathy with the marauders; Amir Khan wi 
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:^amed and made feudatory in the little principality of 
;.X"onk, still held by his descendants. The Peshwa 
attacked Mr. Elphinstone, but was thoroughly repulsed 
at Kirki, near Poona; the Raja of Nagpur made a 
■similarrteacherous assault on his Resident, Mr. Jenkins, 
and met a like fate at SItabaldf; the new Holkar, 
■following in the steps of his fathers, was defeated at 
Mahidpur and deprived of part of his dominions which 
-were parted amongst allies of the British. Thus iso- 
lated, the PindSrfs were dealt with in detail. Karfm 
Khan, one of their chief leaders, was surprised, put 
to flight, and taken prisoner. Chitu, the other most 
powerful leader was run down, .separated from his 
followers, and chased into a jungle where he was 
killed by wild beasts. 

In the middle of October, 1817, the various enemies 
of the British Government mustered over 150,000 men, 
with 500 pieces of artillery. By the second month of 
181 8 the power of Sindhia had been paralysed, the 
army of Holkar broken up, the Peshwa driven from 
his country, the Pindarfs annihilated: and it became 
clear to all the races from Comorin to the Satlaj that 
the foreign power was now over all supreme. Tran- 
quility had at the same time been finally established 
in Upper India by the reduction of the Bargujars and 
Jats who had taken the opportunity to rebel. The 
destruction of the strong fort of Hithras and the expul- 
sion of the contumacious Rajd, Dayi Ram, took place 
just before the Governor-General left Calcutta and 
completed the pacification of that important it%\sm.. 
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Having thus extinguished all opposition and prepared 
universal peace the Marquess of Hastings, as 
became, proclaimed the sovereignty of the East 
India Company and declared that the Indus was the 
virtual boundary of British rule. 

Such was the settlement of tSiS, which deserves tin. 
special notice of the student as the era when India, 
in oriental language, "came under one umbrella." 
And this, which surpassed the ephemeral triumphs of 
Alexander of Macedon and Napoleon of France, was 
the work performed by the agents of a reluctant and 
remote Government, raised to Empire in spite of its 
own fears and scruples. Next — if next to any one — 
only to his namesake and predecessor, the Marquess 
of Hastings is the true maker of India. 

o 

Section 2. — Consolidation of the Couipaay's Empire. 

The meaning of what was above said regarding the 
limit to beplacedupon the phrase "conquered country," 
as applied to India, will now be understood. India 
was not " a country," and it was not " conquered." 
But many usurping chiefs, and many marauding 
fraternities were encountered and subdued, some by 
diplomacy and some by force : and the ultimate result 
was to prepare the various provinces and States of the 
peninsula to approach to the coherence which alone 
could create a nation. Yet no friendly State suffered: 
some indeed had the boundaries of their jurisdiction 
enlarged. The ancient principalities of R%mLma 
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'attained a safety, and even an independence, of which 
they had never been sure under the Muslim rule, The 
•^derivative power of the Mughals in the Deccan was 
preserved and strengthened. In the case of the 
ffriendly State of Oudh — -formerly the fief of the here- 
ditary Vizir of the Empire — a further and perhaps 
questionable step was taken : for the Nawab-Vazir 
. -was encouraged to assume the title of Badshah, 
hitherto reserved for the Emperor to whose authority 
the Company had succeeded. This may be fairly 
deemed an error; for it was an inherent principle of 
the Empire of India that there could be only one 
sovereign of that rank; and to acknowledge it in the 
person of any feudatory ruler was false to that princi- 
ple. The jurisdiction of Empire of India is unification. 
It was for this that Akbar had fought and laboured; 
and in the strenuous, though ill-starred, attempt for 
the same object Alamgir had wasted fifty years. 
Nevertheless, on the whole view of the case, a state of 
things had undoubtedly been established by Lord 
Hastings which, under the guise of conquest, really 
made for national unification. 

The few remaining events of this great administra- 
tion may be briefly summarised. The independence 
that the Governor had shown in entering on the late 
transactions gave such offence to the Court of Directors 
that they withheld all reward and thanks — not only 
from Hastings himself, as was perhaps to be expected 
— but from the brave officers and men who had 
carried out his orders. But he held his coutst. Vca 
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employers had been opposed to the education of 
natives ; but Hastings in a public speech repuuiih 
such opposition, and squared his conduct by 
opposite policy. The Hindu College and other plan 
of instruction were founded; and all the subsequc 
efforts for native education owe their origin to lb 
administration. The censorship of the periodica 
Press was, virtually, abolished; the Governor ass 
ing his conviction that it was good for those in aut 
rity even when their intentions were most pure, t 
they should be under the control of public opinion. 

The threads of the late war were now fastened oil 
The Peshwa was forced to surrender and was granicf 
personal pardon for alt his offences, with a handsom: 
allowance, and permission to reside at Bithur, on tin 
Ganges. The strongholds of Central India were K- 
duced and dismantled. Disturbances in Orissawert 
suppressed, and grievances in that Province inquire; 
into with a view to redress. Lastly, the finances wen 
so handled that, in spite of the vast and decisive mili- 
tary operations that he conducted, Hastings increased 
the permanent revenue and lessened the permanent 
expenditure. The country of the Peshwa was divid- 
ed; the Province of Satira being entrusted to the 
family of Sivaji, the original founder of the Manilla 
nation, and the residue added to the narrow area 
under the British Presidency of Bombay. 

The one real blot on the rule of Hastings was the 
foundation of financial corruption at Haidardbad. 
Too late for his good name the Governor-Gem 
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found out, from the reports of the energetic and faith- Sac. II. 
ful Metcalfe, that a firm of European speculators had Consolipa- 
been preying on the funds of the Nizam and compro- 
mising the credit of the British Government. One of 
the partners was connected with Hastings by marriage ; 
and the kindly feelings and unsuspicious nature of the 
veteran noble had been grossly abused. But, when 
Mice his eyes were opened, he allowed no scope to 
private sentiment. The nefarious operations of the 
firm, known as " Palmer & Co.," were sharply arrested, 
and the Nizam's finances were at once restored. 

This transaction was the more deplorable since it 
gave a handle to the enemies of Hastings of which 
they made but too much use. After a career of in- 
dustrious application and self-sacrificing usefulness 
such as has been seldom equalled and never sur- 
fHSSed, he retired at the end of 1S22. His own affairs 
Were in such a state that a grant of annual pension — 
such as is usually made in such cases — would have 
soothed his few remaining years : but all he obtained 
was the record of a finding that he was " not guilty of 
acting from corrupt motives." He was fain to accept 
the governorship of the little island of Malta, which 
he held till his death, at the age of seventy-two years 
of which 55 had been passed in the service of his 
country. With tardy benevolence the Court of Direc- 
tors rewarded the memory of the establisher of their 
lire by paying his family £20,000. 
le next Governor-General was Lord Amherst, > 
incumbency was marked by the frrst lS\i"ra«:'S«. \ 
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war (1824-26) and the first sepoy-mutiny to which it 
gave rise. This latter event, which was confined to 
one regiment of native infantry, was officially pro- 
nounced to be " an ebullition of despair at being 
compelled to march without the means of doing so." 
Nevertheless it proved the beginning of a decline in 
the fidelity of the Bengal army. Another event of 
Amherst's time was the taking of-Bhartpur by Lord 
Combermere, the Commander-in-Chief. This fortress, 
which had successfully resisted Lake twenty years 
before, was now tak«n, in January, 1826, the stormers 
entering by a great breach produced by mining. The 
affair arose out of a disputed succession, and was set- 
tled without further trouble. Amherst was rewarded 
by a step in the peerage, and retired in the beg 
of rS28, leaving the land at peace but the finances 
seriously compromised. 

His successor was Lord William Cavendish Ben ti nek, 
son of the third Duke of Portland, and cousin to the 
Minister, Mr, Canning. Like several of his predeces- 
sors, he had been in the military service of the Crown; 
he had also been Governor of Fort St. George from 
1S03 to 1806, when the Vellore mutiny led to his re- 
call. Lord W. Bentinck assumed office in July, 1828 ; 
and the term during which he held it is famous for 
administrative reform and financial prosperify, as also 
for measure of an honourable boldness by which cri- 
minal practices forming no part of the ancient religion 
of the people were abolished ; and the higher education 
was placed upon a basis crt E,u.TO^ea.u kwywltdg 
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Soldier as he was, Bentinck waged no costly war; the 
map of India underwent but little change in his time — 
though at an interview between him and Ranjft Singh, 
of Lahore, the old Rajd predicted that it would " all 
fcecome red" — the only annexations that he made were 
those of Cachar and Coorg. But — under a storm of 
insult and obloquy — Bentinck carried out orders from 
liome from reducing the allowances of civil and 
military officers; he braved native hostility by exa- 
mining the titles of claimants to exemption from reve- 
nue, and by declaring widow-burning (Sati) a penal 
offence. He abolished the species of deadly robbery 
known as thagi; he endeavoured to check maladmi- 
nistration in the so-called " Kingdom of oudh;" and 
he put the dominions of the Rajd of Maisur under se- 
questration for incorrigible misgovernment. The ad- 
ministration of civil justice was remodelled, and a 
Chief Court — Sadr Adalat — was instituted forthe Up- 
per Provinces: while the passing of Regulation IX of 
1833 removed all immediate danger of subjection 
there to the disastrous "Permanent settlement" 
which had done so much mischief in Bengal. But the 
greatest of all Bentinck's ideas — though it is only 
lately, after the lapse of more than half-a-century, that ifc 
has been sincerely adopted — was the genera! employ- 
ment of Hindus and MuslimSj the fittest men avail- 
able, without distinctions of creed or colour. This is, 
no doubt, the least that sound statesmanship requires ; 
and it is a policy to be- carefully distinguished fi 
one of " Home rule," or "India for the Indians," "-wVvii 
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may perhaps be considered a peril to that supremacy 
of the British Government which seems still 
sary to progress and unification. But to exclude 
men, only because they were born in the country and 
adhered to its ancient creeds, was to go to the oppo- 
site extreme, and set up an oppression never before 
attempted in any similar circumstances. Bentinck's 
moderate measure also involved the repeal of a mons- 
trous custom which had grown up of refusing subor- 
dinate employment to native Christians. Lastly, this 
large-minded ruler laid the first stone of a medical col- 
lege, and gave the Hindus an opportunity of distinc- 
tion in a humane and beneficent profession 
they have since cultivated with success. 

As to finance, always the final test of Indian 
manship, Bentinck's administration showed great 
ciency. He found that Hastings' surplus had been 
turned into a heavy deficit; he once more reve; 
the balance and left a surplus of a kror and- 
Bentinck left his postin March, 1835 ; and the i 
tants of Calcutta honoured hia memory by the 
tion of a statue for which Macaulaywho had 1 
member of Bentinck's Council, wrote a deservedly 
logistic inscription, The Home Government alio' 
him to retire into private life without reward. It is 
indeed, worthy of remark, that the greatest public ser- 
vices are not always the most sure of contemporary re- 
cognition. Warren Hastings went to his grave unde- 
rrated; as did Mountstuart Elphinstone. Metcalfe 
was refused the Gove rnor-GeneTaktiio, b.t was even 



fused the government of Madras, though afterwards 
obled for services elsewhere. The treatment of 
[ Hastings we have seen. Such cases form a 
.ling contrast with the honours bestowed on other 

'he beneficent administration of Bentiiick was im- 
:diately followed by Lord Auckland's calamitous 
But in order to explain the nature of this it 
11 be necessary to take a short retrospect of the a 
s of the Afghan State. It may be remembered that 
nad Shah, commonly known as "the Abdali," after 
(throwing the Marathas in 1761, founded what 
since entitled "the Durani Empire," and 
that bis grandson, Zeman Shah, was at one time 
cause of alarm to the Indian authorities ; he died in full 
possession of power, but his son Shah Shuja. was driv- 
en out of the country and forced to take refuge in Bri- 
tish India. The brother who usurped his power con- 
tinued toprosper so long as he entrusted his adminis- 
tration to his able Vazir, Fateh Khan; but at last he 
became jealous and murdered the Minister, whose 
son Dost Muhammad avenged the crime, and made 
fen self master of Kabul, the metropolis, in 1826. In 
1834 Shin Shuja entered the country from Hindustan 
but Dost Muhammad encountered him and drove hin 
back with loss. Dost Muhammad next attacked the 
ally of the British, Ranjft of Lahore, but encountered 
the hostility of the Persians acting on Russian aid and 
instigation till at length, Herat was besieged by them 
but the place was successfully deSewleA \i&&ex \ivfeA 
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direction of a British officer who chanced to be present. 
In 1836, moreover, Dost Muhammad was led to invoke 
the protection of the Governor-General against the 
aggression of the Sikhs, who had seized upon the 
town and valley of Peshawar. "My friend," replied 
the British ruler, "you know that it is not the prac- 
tice of the British Government to interfere in the 
affairs of other States." Thus admonished Dost 
Muhammad went down to Peshawar and defeated the 
Sikhs by the aid of his own troops alone. This was 
in 1S37, and while the war was still proceeding a 
British envoy — Captain Burnes — made his appearance 
at the Court of Kabul. Meantime the siege of Herat 
was proceeding and Lord Auckland, separating him- 
self from his legitimate advisers, was spending the 
summer on the secluded heights of Simla. Here he 
received his inspiration from his foreign secretary, 
Mr. William Macnaghten, and two able but irrespon- 
sible young officers, Torrens and Colvin. So that, 
when despatch arrived from Burnes recommending 
that Peshawar should be restored to Dost Muhammad, 
while the latter was entertaining a Russian envoy 
and asking the Russian Government to assist him 
against the Sikhs, Lord Auckland addressed Dost 
Muhammad such an unfriendly letter as to complete his 
alienation from British interests. Burnes returned to 
Simla and found the junto there bent upon making 
an alliance with the Sikhs and with Shah Shuja, for 
the purpose of giving the former some part of the 
Afghan territories) and making the Ya«.« ™.\&t (A \]&& 
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rest. The scheme was adopted by the Cabinet of 
London in spite of warning and objections from the 
most competent experts, such as Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Lord Wellesley, and his Sllustious brother, the 
conqueror of Napoleon. In the middle of the year 
1838 there was still time for re-consideration : the 
Persians retired discomfited from the siege of Herat, 
and the Russian menace was, for the time, conjured. 
But nothing would alter the Governor's determination 
or shake his disastrous firmness. In November was 
issued the fatal manifesto; on the 10th December, 
the Bengal column set forth from Firozpur, supported 
by a force from Bombay. On the 6th April, 1839, 
after a disastrous march through uncultivated and 
unexplored country, the columns united at Quetta, 
and the whole came under command of Sir John 
Keane, the senior officer. At first all went fairly well. 
The Amirs of Sind were constrained to submit ; 
Kandahar was occupied ; Ghaznf, that ancient seat 
of Empire, was taken by storm in the most brilliant 
manner. The army being now within 90 miles of 
Kibul, Dost Muhammad retiredacrossthe Hindu Kush; 
and on the 7th August, Shah Shuj;i entered the capital 
in state, and took up his residence in the fortified 
palace called Bala Hissar, The object of the expedi- 
tion was now accomplished ; and the British power 
had emulated Akbar, A tributary prince had been 

harge of Kabul, the cradle of the Mughal 

d the burial 
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Calcutta. All that could possibly be called states- 
manship in the Simla manifesto was exhausted : and 
by the terms of that instrument the British troops 
should now have been withdrawn from Afghan soil. 

As if in vainglorious defiance of public opinion which, 
ledby the experts, had consistently disapproved of the 
great scheme, its success was celebrated by a shower 
of decorations and a roll of litles. Auckland became 
an Earl, Sir John Keane a Baron with an annuity 
for three lives. Macnaghten and two other officers 
were made Baronets. On the 27th June, the old 
" Lion of the Panjiib " died, and was succeeded by 
anarchy so great that Sir W. Macnagliten contemplat- 
ed the occupation of the Panjab as an addition to 
his existing tasks. For over two years this incredible 
situation went on. And then the bubble burst. The 
British camp was entirely commanded by the Bala 
Hissar and the adjacent hills ; the Ghilzais broke 
into revolt; and the expenses of the occupation 
and its attendant troubles having alarmed the Court 
of Directors, an early evacuation was advised by them. 
But Auckland clung to his great scheme : then came 
more revolts: then the rising in Kabul and murder 
of Burncs (2nd November, 1841) and then the belea- 
guering of the garrison in their exposed cantonment. 

The remainder of the miserable story is soon told. 
The brigades and divisions in outlying parts of Afgha- 
nistan were unable to come to the relief of the troops 
at Kabul ; the command of the insurgents was assumed 
by a son of Dost Muhammad, Akbar Ktiiw, a. ^out^r. 
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man of energy ; the envoy was murdered by him on 
e 23rd December, and on the 6th January, 1842, 
c remnant at the garrison set out on the homeward 
rch under a guarantee of safe conduct which was 
erhaps insincere from the first and was certainly 
ried out. A week later the last survivor 
niggled into Jalalabad, where a division of the army 

mder General Sale still held out. The news reached 
r. George Clerk, the British Resident of Lahore, 
22nd January ; and he immediately organised a 
h force to relieve the remains of the expedition : but 
fore any decisive steps could be taken Auckland 
s superseded by Lord Ellenborough, formerly Pre- 
lent of the Board of Control, who arrived in Calcutta 

1 February, 1842. 
On the gth April Pollock had fought his way to 
ilabid : but Ellenborough ordered him to return 
also recalled Genera! Nott from Kandahar, 
■plying in terms of deference and circumspection, 
;se two gallant officers slowly pursued their respec- 
e routes ; and presently, receiving from the Governor- 
meral a guarded permission which left the greater 
t of the responsibility to them, they ended their 

irch by meeting at Kabul when the British standard 
s hoisted over the Bala Hissar 15th September, 1842. 
;er inflicting solemn and severe reprisals the united 
nies returned to India, bringing with them over 100 

ritish hostages men, women, and children, whom 
;bar Khan had ordered to be sent into TutkasXaw 
d sold as slaves to the Uzbegs. Do5tMu\ia.YMn».&' , «a& 
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released from his captivity in Calcutta, and 
to Kabul, where he continued for many years a 
what uncertain ally. Ellenborough's further proceed 
ings were at discord with his habitually peaceful p» 
fessions. Stirred up by one of his general officer? 
Sir Charles Napier, he made war upon the Amfrs d 
Sind whom he charged with a breach of the engage 
ments into which they had entered at the opening ffl 
the Kabul war : they were overthrown in two pitcheo 
batties, and their country annexed. This unjust 
aggression brought its own reward in a partial mutiny 
of the Bengal army, demoralised by recent events- 
The mild treatment which the erring regiments mdl 
tided over the immediate trouble, but laid the train oi 
a more general explosion thirteen years later. The 
next event was no less martial. Daulat Rao SinJhia 
had died in 1827, being succeeded by an adopted son, 
who followed him to the funeral pile in 1S43. Intrigue 
and political crises ensued, to put a stop to which 
Ellenborough resolved on interfering. Declaring 
formally the paramount and controlling power of the 
British Government he entered the Gwalior territory 
at the end of the year ; the local army opposing him 
two battles were fought, in one of which the Governor 
General, with several ladies, found himself involuntari- 
ly engaged ; and a new treaty was made with the 
Gwalior darbar, by which the power of the army was 
curtailed. 

On the 15th June of the same year Ellenborough 
received news of his recall: the Court of Directors 
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ffag declared that they had lost all confidence in his I Sec. II. 

ment or consistency. With the exception of the Iconsguda- 
ive-stated military exploits and a few petty internal 
ms, the history of India during this short and 
y administration wasablank. The nextGovern- 
Gcneral was another old soldier, Sir H. Hardinge, 
j had also been a member of the British Parliament 
i Chief Secretary for Ireland. He made a declara- 
1 of pacific intentions before leaving London ; but 
etide of events was too strong lor him. He is now 
iefly remembered as the breaker of the Sikh power 
d the preparer of the annexation of the Panjab. 

1 1845 the ostensible government at Lahore was in 
e hands of Ranjit's widow and her favourite, Raja 
.1 Singh ; but these and all other Panjab chiefs were 
deadly peril from the praetorian spirit of the army 
a last chance of freedom from whose coercion a: 
ichery they determined on the counterstroke of 
;nding them to be destroyed in India. The schei 
s successful. After some preliminary fighting the 
gallant Sikh troops found themselves holding their own 
against Hardinge and Gough at Firozshahr on the 
night of 2ist December, 1845. Next morning they 
i joined by reinforcements under Lai Sin] 
his associate Tej Singh. For a moment the 
ih army, weary and with empty ammunitic 
nes, appeared given over to ruin. Then the Si 
3 turned away, and their men were driven fn 
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rout at Sobraon was bloodv and decisive. This was 
10th February, 1846 ; and on the 9th March, a settle- 
ment bv treaty was concluded at Lahore on the model 
of the recent arrangement at Gwalior. The army was 
to be disbanded, and the Government to be carried 
on by a native Regency advised by a British Resident, 
the able and chivalrous Henry Lawrence. But the 
arrangement proved purely provisional. The snake 
of the Khalsa had been only scotched. In 1 848 the 
Sikh army, re-uniting its scattered parts, held out 
at Miiltan and showed all its old valour at Chilianwala. 
At length it received its death-blow on the field of 
Gujardt, at the end of February; and before March 
was over the fugitive fragments had been pursued by 
General Gilbert, and 16,000 men laid down their arms. 

This which has been related here for the sake of 
continuity, was the first exploit of a new Governor of 
British India, Hardinge having retired in the last days 
of 1 848 and been succeeded by a young Scottish peer, 
the Earl of Dalhousie. Hardinge had only ruled 42 
months, during great part of which he had been engag- 
ed in war ; but he found time to lay the foundation of 
several important undertakings of which his energetic 
successor afterwards obtained the whole credit. 
Among these were canals, railways and State- 
education. 

With Dalhousie the consolidation of the Empire was 

completed. Though his long administration was 

otherwise most remarkable, its chief distinction for us 

must be the great progress made tOY*a.i&s a&coTK^l\sh.- 
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begun by Lord Hastings. The predic- 
f Ranjft Singh was almost fulfilled ; the red co- 
was drawn over the greater part of the peninsula 
Dalhousie's system of annexation, while his legis- 
itive and material improvements did much to com- 
plete the work by bringing all the various populations 
under a uniform system and abridging the natural se- 
parations of rivers, mountains and vast distances. 
Among these should be mentioned the electric tele- 
graph and a cheap and uniform postage. 

The Panjdb became a British Province on the 29th 
March, 1849, and was at once put into the charge of 
Henry Lawrence and his civilian brother, John. The 
peace was ensured by a general disarmament, and a 
tlement of land revenue was made in which the de- 
s of the State were reduced and rendered uni- 
1 and certain. Local codes were enacted ; roads, 
Ltials and cantonments were laid out} and a country 
which for ten years had been a source of ceaseless 
alarm became a scene of peaceful industry and a 
■erful bulwark of the Empire. 
Next followed a second Burmese war, which ended 
; annexation of the Province of Pegu at the end 
:S52. Great and permanent prosperity ensued for 
ish Burma. 

her annexations were more questionable. In the 

ience of Dalhousie's papers, which have not yet 

3 made public, his policy is condemned by those 

[> deny its fundamental principle. This was that 

Indian populations must preier bevng mx\6sx 
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^-..^r rule like the British, his argued 

--„ ..:;on involves a fallacy : and. when 

. : ...zerwards rose to the head e: the Bri- 

:•■ eminent, he so far modified it as to ex- 

...:,. :i 'Mat the subjects of Britain were 

.... . !c<e of native States — if thev did but 

„ vicsc important qualification. But. grant- 

. . . >t soundness of Dalhousie's principle, it still 

._. > l»oi :o question how far he was justified in 

> .. . ...c.-.t!Oii ji it to particular cases. Satara, for 

*....... .e. -i*- 1 a ^ appanage of the Maratha House of 

^ .. * j.> Kid to have lapsed on the death of the 

v: .. ■» ::^>uc sstie in 1S49. It was true that the Raja 

,.v. .<..-. v«>i >*■* ^Jr and that by Hindu law an adopt- 

^ x-i *;u> e-^irely equivalent to an heir of the body: 

v.... c *'*as LV/rvusie's view that this law ought not to 

x.vivi :v> •ooi::ioat functions. In 1853 the same rea- 

^iini- m *J^ jL^>pIied to Jhansi; and these States were 

.:.i v *v>i 'aaicr what has been termed "the doctrine 

->^ la the same vear the doctrine was further 

nvcc ^ rite Kajiship of Nagpur — where, however, 

, K . lV >^* cvca no adoption; and the Peshwa's 

xvvVvOvi 3^" was refused the pension and political at- 

. .;\*vo* o: h:$ tather. 

\ w *.vr?u;>s sufficient to say of the system that it 

^ Cx kw A<: V;:or!v resented by those concerned, and 

\t :; >as twn expressly abandoned in later days. 

' x v case os Oudh rests on other grounds and has led 

^ s >s dUcussion. Bentinck had warned the "King" 

;*\v;\ t cars ago, and was actual 1 - -otvtem^latuv^ the 
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questration of this authority when his own adminis- 
b'on came to an end. Since then the misgovern- 
nt of Oudh had gone on from bad to worse; and 
: consciousness that it was only rendered possible by 
: presence of British troops had long weighed upon 
e most honest and serious British rulers with a sense 
ntolerable responsibility. On the eve of his depar- 
:from India Dalhousie received orders from home 
the deposition of the profligate and indolent 
King"; and in his highminded way took the neces- 
y steps rather than leave the case to his successor. 
| proclamation was issued 13th February, 1856, 
d in the following month, worn with work and sick- 
Dalhousie laid down his office, and embarked 
r Europe on 6th March, 1856. 

Section 3.— The fall of the Company's Empire. 

Vhen Lord Dalhousie returned, to receive rewards 

i honours which he did not long live to enjoy, the 

mpire of the East India Company had reached its 

:atest glory and its widest extension. The Com- 

y's Charter had been renewed in 1853, the Govern- 

mt of India being left in the hands of the Court 

directors, but with some modifications, the most 

portant of which was the curtailment in the number 

members of the Court, a portion of whom were 

Forward to be nominated by the Crown. Ap- 

aintments to the Civil Service — which had formed 

most valued of the Directors' ^u\i\e%e5> — "wcm 
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henceforth to depend upon the result of competitive 
examinations open to any British subject of the pre- 
scribed age. The internal state of India seem to pro- 
mise the new ruler's day a cloudless dawn. The 
Oudh affair was settled ; the King having peaceably 
retired into private life in Calcutta, and the Province 
being under British officials. Early in 1857 it came 
into Henry Lawrence's care, who was sure to deal 
generously and make the change as little disagreeable 
as possible to the native community. Trouble in the 
Deccan had been allayed by an arrangement which 
took from the Nizam some territory that he could not 
govern and increased his revenue by ha.U-dL-lcror of 
rupees. All else seemed calm and prosperity. An 
expedition that had been sent from India to the Per- 
sian Gulf was meeting with success. Yet the new 
ruler was not without a strange presentiment : " I 
wish," he said, " for a peaceful issue of office ; but I 
cannot forget that in the sky of India — serene as it is 
— a small cloud may arise, no larger than a man's 
hand, which,,. may overwhelm us with ruin." 

The man who uttered this expression of misgiving 
was the son of that Canning whose connection with 
India in past years has been already mentioned. It 
was not long before his prophetic fears were realised, 
almost to the full. 

The cloud first arose at Barrackpur, the scene of 
the cruel treatment of the 47th Native Infantry by 
Sir E. Barnes in 1824. Early in January, 1857, a 
rumour became prevalent, among the sepoys by whom 
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the cantonment was occupied, that the British Govern- 
ment had undertaken to make Christians of them, and 
Ufith the view of first causing a breach between them 
and their compatriots, had prepared a new cartridge 
so skilfully defiled that whoever bit off the end must 
undergo excommunication, whether he were a Mus- 
lim or a Hindu. The mutiny at Barrackpur was 
put down, but the contagion was rapidly disseminated, 
partly by letters sent through the post office, partly 
by travelling emissaries of the disaffected princes of 
Hindustan ; of the Ex-King, of Oudh at Calcutta, the 
so-called Peshwa at Bithur, and the discrowned Em- 
peror who was languishing in the old Mughal Palace 
at Delhi. All these conspirators were served and 
kept in communication by Azfm Ullah Khan, a pro- 
moted table-servant who had been in Europe, and 
watched the apparent weakness of British Military 
resources and their collapse in the Crimea with an 
observant hut magnifying eye. 

The result of all these intrigues and conspiracies 
was a general agreement throughout the native regi- 
ments of the Bengal army to rise in revolt upon the 
last Sunday in May at an hour when, all the Presi- 
dency through from Barrackpur to Peshawar, the 
European soldiers and officers would be at Church 
with nothing but their side-arms. All white people 
were to be massacred without distinction of age or 
sex : the mutinous regiments were then to converge 
on Delhi and, proclaiming the rule of the Mughal 
Empire and the Peshwaship ot the Nina. (A ^SvOwk 
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as its Vicegerent, amalgamate in this way the Muslim 
traditions with the aspirations of the Hindus. Most 
happily, as those must think who believe that British 
rule is an advantage to India, the impatience of some 
of the sepoys and the incompetence of some of the 
British officers, precipitating the crisis, brought to 
abortion the complete birth of this monstrous project 
Some men of the Bengal Cavalry quartered at M.x-rui 
— being sent to the common jail, for re f us in j 
the new cartridges, were liberated by their comrades. 
Alarmed at their own success, the whole of the troopers 
— with honourable exceptions — on the evening of Sun- 
day the loth May attacked their European officers; 
the Native Infantry corps joined the outbreak ; the 
criminal classes of the town and the neighbourhood 
took their part in the work of blood and rapine; for 
many hours of that fatal night, in the face of a brigade 
of British troops of all arms, houses were plundered 
and burned, men, women, and children barbarously 
murdered, and all the horrors of a successful siege 
carried on in a cantonment of the British army, Sated 
at once and fearful of the future, the mutineers set out 
for Delhi ; the General at Meerut failed to pursue their 
retreat ; on arriving there they renewed their work 
of slaughter. Massacre went on all day ; the Euro- 
peans who survived being driven to wander over 
the fields to Meerut under the fierce sun of a Hin- 
dustan summer. The alarm now became general 
over the North-Western Provinces ; the last office of 
the newly erected electric telegraph, was, to itaot to 
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Calcutta the news of what was evidently the precursor 
of an extensive calamity. The old Emperor — "the King 
of Delhi," as he was then called — was enthroned in the 
palace of his fathers, and his sovereignty proclaimed ; 
the telegraph-wires were cut, and the signallers mur- 
dered ; in station alter station the conduct of the Meerut 
mutineers was re-produced ; ere long the rebel Govern- 
ment at Delhi was in possession of an arsenal, an 
artillery-park and a garrison of nearly 50,000 disciplin- 
ed men. 

The crisis was alarming, but it was boldly faced, 
Lord Harris, the Governor of Fort St. George, sent up 
every available British corps from the Madras Presi- 
dency. Lord Elphinstone contributed generously from 
Bombay. Orders were sent to bring the expeditionary 
force from Persia so soon as the objects of the campaign 
should be attained: Lord Elgin, who was proceeding 
to China with troops, was intercepted in Ceylon and 
brought his men to Calcutta. And now were seen the 
fruits of all that the Lawrences had done in the Panjab. 
While General Anson marched upon Delhi with all the 
troops lie could gather in the convalescent depots, and 
while Brigadier Wilson was converging with his men 
from Meerut, the native troops at Lahore were quietly 
disarmed by the local authorities : the magazines and 
arsenals of the Province generally were saved from the 
mutineers, who were everywhere deprived of the 
means of mischief, by disarmament or by active 
onslaught. Sikhs and Pathans co-operated with the 
handful of European troops at Sir ] . Lawrences, &&- 
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posal; afiyingcolumn undcrColonel Nicholsoi 

ed the Province, and order was restored at once and 

preserved thenceforward to the end. 

At Lucknow, and throughout the Province of Oudh, 
the other great brother, Sir Henry Lawrence was less 
fortunate. The annexation had been so recent, and 
so many wounded feelings and interests were still sore 
in this home of the Bengal sepoy. Every district was 
soon in revolt, the civil population uniting with 
the mutineers to an extent that was, fortunately, peculiar 
toOudh. Sir H. Lawrence led a small force against 
the rebels at Chinahat on the 31st May, but was 
overpowered and driven into the Residency, where 
he was killed hy the bursting of a shell on the 4th July, 
leaving the fame of a gallant gentleman as benevolent 
as he was brave. At Cawnpur, 42 miles to the south- 
west, still greater was the temporary success of the 
revolt. The Nana 1 claiming to be Peshwa of the 
Marathas and Vicegerent of the Empire, detained the 
mutinous troops as they were marching to Delhi and, 
with them, attacked the entrenchment in which General 
H.M. Wheeler had taken post with the women and 
children and a handful of officers and men. Under a 
tempest of round and small shot and constant assaults, 
this gallant little troop held out for three weeks : at 
last, seeing their food and ammunition running short 
and in despair of rescue, they accepted terms. On the 
27th June, they were conveyed to the bank of the 
Ganges and allowed to embark on boats in which it 
had been promised that they shau\d ^,0 doww. tb.e 



river to Allahabad. Suddenly a. bugle was heard and 
an attack of great and small guns opened on the boats 
under the orders of Ta'ntia Topi, the Maratha General 
of the Nana. After many had been slaughtered the 
Survivors were marched back to Cawnpur and thrown 
into prison: four men — two of whom were officers — 
escaped by swimming down the river till they reached 
riendly village. 

On the ist July, the Nang publicly assumed the 
■visional Government, and prepared to organise 
Why the British advance ' had been so 
■ delayed would require an explanation too long 
d complicated to be given in this place. Suffice it 
say that, after pacifying Benares and Allahabad, the 
ill avenging column under General Havelock arrived 
; last stage of the road to Cawnpur, where they 
ight a successful action against a force lour times 
L-ir number on 15th July. On the same day tbe 
tives were cruelly murdered and mangled by orders 
:he Nana, dead and living being finally thrown into 
'ell. The British entered next day, alter fighting 
r battle, and the Nana fled into Oudli, ultimately 
dug refuge in the Nepal hills where he is believed 
lave perished. 

reneral Sir J. Outram, on returning from his suc- 
jsful campaign in Persia, was sent up to join 
.velock with reinforcements. Gracefully waiving 
e command he took his place as a volunteer by the 
e of the General whose small force had opened the 
: ; together they fought their way to LucV-tio-n ,NA\iriei 
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they entered, after a desperate struggle on the 25th 

September. But beyond the distinction there was 
nothing gained by this exploit, only the addition 0/ so 
many more mouths to be fed in the still-beleaguered 
Residency. In the meanwhile equal glory and more 
practical advantage had been gained at Delhi. The 
siege of that centre of hostility began on the 8th June, 
but was not conducted with much vigour for the first 
three months. In fact the small force that the Govern- 
ment could collect before Delhi was not only insufficient 
for the purposes of the siege, but was of such numerical 
inferiority to the garrison that there was some danger 
of the positions being reversed till the besiegers were 
themselves besieged in their own camp. But such 
were the untiring zeal and skill of Sir John Lawrence 
and his able subordinates that, early in September it 
was thought that, with the siege-train and other rein- 
forcements derived from the Pan jab, an assault might 
be attempted with reasonable hopes of success. The 
odds were still enormous; but so were the stakes, which 
involved the very existence of the Government and of 
every one of its adherents and their families. For a 
week the batteries played without cessation, night and 
day, upon the walls until the breaches were reported 
practicable. On the 14th September the assault began. 
During six days the possession of the vast area within 
the walls was obstinately contested, and many valuable 
lives were lost, including that of the great soldier 
General Nicholson. The fortified palace was taken 
thti 20th andresistanc-e ceased. " >ld" King" 
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captured, tried, and banished to Burma; and troops set 
forth to pacify the Du3b as far as Cawnpur. This 
magnificent feat of arms — which has been never excell- 
ed by any body of soldiers— was the beginning of the 
; but the end was still far off. 
Meanwhile theblockade of the Residency of Lucknow 
mt on; all Oudh was in arms; Rohilkhand was 
:upied by the rebels; most of the remaining districts 
ntinued to be more or less disturbed. But on oth 
ivember Sir Colin Campbell, the new Commander in 
■n gal, set out from Cawnpur at the head of 5,000 
, and bringing with him a train of heavy guns 
;en from vessels of war in the Hughli. On the 14th 
; raising of the siege of Lucknow was begun by this 
■ce nobly seconded by the efforts of the beleaguered 
On the 16th the city was occupied by the 
itish forces after a desperate struggle and much 
LUghter, the women and children being skilfully 
moved under General Campbell's directions, and the 
sition afterwards evacuated. Outram remained in 
! Alambagh with a small force, but Lucknow was 
t finally conquered till the following March after ten 

' hard lighting. 
Sir Colin returned to Cawnpur only just in time to 
icue the small force which had been left there, and 
htch had been severely handled by the forces of the 
neers during his short absence. The pacification 
Oudh and Rohilkhand involved farther arduous 
ibours which were not concluded for eighteen 
mths more. In the meantime olYiev awi scmcsJ^ 
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less serious warfare went on in Central lii-iis. 
where the annexations of Nagpur and Jhansi bore 
fruit in bitter hostility. With troops from Madras and 
Bombay Sir Hugh Rose moved through the country, 
fighting several severe actions, and taking Jhansi by 
storm on the ist April, 183S, Weary and almost pros- 
trated with exposure to the heat the little force 
staggered on to K.ilpi where the rebels from J! 
had taken refuge and where they made another si 
Rose again defeated them and took Kalpi whei 
and his followers prepared to take such repose 
conditions allowed, when the news reached them 
Sindhia had been driven from his dominions and 
the Marat ha leader, Tantia Topi, had taken pi 
sion of Gwalior, There was nothing for it bu 
move his exhausted but unconquerable troops once 
more, though the thermometer had reached 120° Fah- 
renheit, in the shade. On 16th June, the mutineer 
force was attacked and driven out of the cantonment 
of Morar; on the 18th their entrenchment was storm- 
ed and all their guns were taken. Gwalior was 
re-occupied without farther difficulty, and Sindhia 
restored : but Tiintia escaped : he was not ultimately 
captured and executed for his share in the Cawnpur 
massacres till April, 1859. 

On the capture of Lucknow in March, 1S58. Lord 
Canning issued an ill-advised proclamation declaring 
all the landed estates in Oudh confiscated for rebel- 
lion It was immediately negatived at home; but, 
before the order for countermanding it cowld teach. 
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him, Canning had himself taken out its sting bj 
fresh order explaining that he only intended that all 
such landholders as should submit should receive a 
fresh and indefeasible title from the British Govern- 
ment. By the judicious execution of these orders, 
joined to the gradual success of the military operations, 
the Province was ultimately pacified, and it has con- 
tinued to prosper ever since. 

It might seem, from the case of Oudh, that the revolt 
°f 1857-58 was something more than a " mutiny " ; 
princes and people were certainly unanimous in 
raising rebellion there, and in maintaining it obstin- 
ately as long as a chance of success appeared, in 
every sense of the word this is a national revolt. But 
happily for the work of the Empire it was peculiai 
Oudh. In a few cases elsewhere leading persons took 
part ; the valiant Rani at Jhdnsi was as inveterate i 
her hostility as the " Begams " of Oudh or the " Queen 
of Delhi. But the popular share in the movement 
was confined to the merest rabble, the criminal class 
and those who by birth or from misery are ever 
ready to sympathise with them. The rustic peasantry 
of the villages pursued their lives of honest industry, 
protecting themselves from plunder and giving such 
aid as they could to the authorities. The respectable 
townsmen were in far too much danger in person a 
property to have any desire to join the rebellion, In 
most districts, outside of Rohilkhand and Oudh, the 
district officials remained at their posts during the 
whole, or the chief part, of the tioutAeo. ^me -, axA.^ 
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there was no instance of any serious delay in the 
movement of troops arising from want of carriage or 
supplies. Madras and Bombay remained quiet. 

All this testified to the success and popularity of the 
Company's Empire. Yet the fall of that Empire was 
inevitable. Amongst the natives the word went forth 
that the hundred years that had elapsed since tfrt 
conquest of Bengal by Clive had completed the fated 
cycle. In England there was mourning in the homes 
of the middle-classes by whom the country's destinies 
were, in the long run, controlled ; a blind feeling of 
humiliation and a desire for vengeance. Among the 
higher and more instructed ranks from whom states- 
men were usually taken, the more reasonable feeling 
arose that the Court of Directors had acted as a screen 
between the people of India and the Queen-in -Parlia- 
ment, and that the future welfare of the great Depend- 
ency required a more direct submission of its affairs 
to Parliamentary control. It was in vain that the able 
advocates of the India House pointed out that the 
British Government had all along possessed, and often 
exercised, the power of the want of which complaint 
was now made. If the mutiny had been due to an- 
nexations the annexations had been sanctioned by the 
Board of Control. If more British troops would have 
prevented it or made its excesses less durable and 
fierce, why had not the British Cabinet sent out more 
British troops when Lord Dalhousie asked for them ? 

Such arguments, and there were others quite as 
good, were naturally of no avail against a decision of 
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the national will, based on feeling rather than upon Skc. III. 
any well-considered chain of reasoning, Moreover, the p. 
it must be admitted that the advocates of the Company 
were also taking their stand on somewhat sentimental 
ground ; and the change when it came to be made, 
was found to be based less on a desire for the intro- 
duction of novelty than on a desire for leaving as much 
as possible of what was old. Provision was made for 
the extinction of the Company's stock in a course of 
■ars; for a Court of Directors partly elected by the 
ireholders was substituted a Council entirely ap- 
sinted by the Crown ; and the members of this Coun- 
l were taken from the most distinguished members 
the old Court. In India the change was even less 
irked. The Governor-General became a Viceroy, 
3 he proclaimed the assumption of direct sovereign- 
by the Queen. But " Kampni Bahadur" continued 
be household word in the village-life of the interior; 
dtothis day "Kampni H dohai\" continues to be 
; accustomed cry for the oppressed and miserable 
mong many millions of the subjects of the Crown, 
'he transfer was proclaimed 1st November, 1858 ; 
d so far from unity was the Peninsula, still, that the 
jclamation had to be rendered in a full score of 
;uages. But the facts of its issue was, of itself, 
lOther step in the direction of unification. The an- 
ixat'ion-policy and "doctrine of lapse "were at the 
me time formally repudiated by the guarantee to 
1 native chiefs of the right of adoption. The observ- 
ice of all former obligations was a\so aasiUTfti", «&4A 
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the new system began by an assumption of all exist 
duties and responsibilities, and by the promise of ec 
treatment for all citizens, without respect of ere 
caste, or colour. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
INDIA UNDER THE BRITISH CROWN. 

Section I.— The first Viceroys (1858—91). 

liile the North -Western Provinces were the scene 
i momentous events summarised in the last chap- 
ter, the south of India continued in the enjoyment of that 
happiness which is said to belong to lands that have 
no history, A few local disturbances occurred, scat- 
tered symtoms of sympathy with the aspirations of the 
northern army and its patrons: but these were prompt- 
ly suppressed by the skill and vigilance of Harris and 
Elphinstone and their subordinates. In other parts of 
India tiie work had been costly. In the disturbed dis- 
tricts, especially, besides the injury to agriculture and 
general business and the difficulty of collecting the re- 
venue, there had been plundered treasuries and pub- 
lic property destroyed, added to unavoidable lavish 
expenditure. With crippled resources and credit tem- 
porarily lost, the local authorities had been called up- 
on to improvise measures of defence and to supply the 
forces of the Government with carriage, provisions, 
and pay. The upshot was that a sum of fifty krors 
had been utterly lost, and a deficit often krors incur- 
red in the annual revenue. To aid in rectifying the 
financial disorder the Home Government sent out t>T\e, 
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of the Secretaries to the Treasury, Mr. James 
a distinguished writer on money-matters, 
toms-duties were revised, and an income-tax inti 
ed, modelled perhaps, somewhat too closely 
English impost ; while a State paper-currency hel| 
to make good the deficiency of cash in circulat 
Such was the success of these measures and such 
elasticity of Indian resources, that the deficit was> 
tinguished in three years without the addition of 
intolerable burden to the shoulders of the pei 
Doubtless, it was a sinister augury that the Quecti 
Government should begin by raising the annual 
nue of the country to the unprecedented figureoffii 
krors. It had, however, been quite as high in 
time of the Mughal Empire, if allowance be made 
a great depreciation in the value of money ; and it 
risen to afar higher amount since. 

Simultaneously with these measures a geneii 
scheme of compensation for private losses by loyt 
citizens, and another of fines and forfeitui 
Hon were carried out, while the services 
and private subjects and military servants 
who had rendered themselves conspicuously useful 
during the troubles were handsomely rewarded. 

In i860, three long-prepared bodies of law wert 
enacted; one the famous Penal Code which goes by 
the name of Lord Macaulay, the others the Codes d 
Criminal Procedure and Civil Procedure: all whfct 
was due to the new Legislative Council and to Mr.- 
afterwards Sir — Barnes Peacock. The whole judieiJ 
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system was re-cast, the Crown Courts at the Presiden- 
cies being united with those which — under the title of 
Stuff Adalnts — had hitherto held appellate and ad- 
ministrative control over the Company's Courts in the 
interior. At the same time were set on foot Small 
Cause Courts for the summary disposal of petty suits 
(or money. Three Universities had been founded, at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in the very stress of 
ihe Mutiny, 1857. 

Canning retired in 1862, leaving the country where 
he had undergone so much only to die on returning 
home. It was a trinl to succeed a man of fiery genius 
like Daihousie ; it was a double trial to have to grapple 
witli the revolt of 100,000 janissaries; most of all must 
it have been a trial to do all this with a slow and di- 
latory mind and surrounded by advisers utterly un- 
prepared for the situation. He obtained an Earldom 
before his death, and after it a monument among the 
greatest of his countrymen in Westminister Abbey. 

Lord Elgin, who has been already referred to as 
head of a mission to China, was Canning's immediate 
successor. He assumed charge I3th March, 1863, and 
died, while on tour, in November, of the same year. 
His brief incumbency was only marked by the begin- 
ning of two mountain campaigns which were not very 
cessful at first, and were not concluded until the 
nt Viceroyalty. The first was the war with Bhutan, 
second that against the Sitana fanatics on the 
th-west frontier. 

he alarm caused by these affairs \ed tVe. Wykw.Vtj 
16 
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in London to break through the old rule and send out 
Sir J. Lawrence to take up the task of governing the 
country he had done so much to save when only a 
provincial ruler. Lawrence's term in the higher office, 
if not exactly a failure, did little to reverse the doctrine 
of Mr. Edmonstone adopted by Mr. Canning, to the 
effect that the Governor-General should never be an 
Indian civilian. He proved an unpopular ruler, pen- 
urious, shy, and deficient in dignity: but for a time 
the country was prosperous; the military measures 
already begun in Sitcina and Bhutan were crowned 
with success, though the final treaty with Bhutdn was 
disadvantageous. On the whole all went well till 1866. 
That year, however, was defaced by a famine in Orissa 
which was not dealt with promptly or skilfully, and 
great loss of life ensued notwithstanding the generous 
assistance of the Governer of Madras. The tenancy 
question in Oudh was touched but not settled. The 
adopted son of the Rcijd of Maisur was recognised as 
heir to the gadi by orders from Home against the advice 
of the Viceroy : but the latter was allowed to refuse 
aid to Sher Ali, the new Amfr of Kdbul, in a way that 
was then called "masterly inactivity'' but led to bad 
feeling and future mischief. 

On retiring, in 1868, Lawrence was rewarded with 
a peerage: but an opinion was hazarded among the 
few who were competent to judge that he would have 
been thought even more capable of Empire if he had 
never held it. The Earl of Mayo was his successor, 
a man of some distinction in British politics and well 
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3 obliterate any unfavourable impressions that 

ave been made by real or supposed defects in 

s great but rugged predecessor. One of Mayo's first 

i tentative step in the direction opposite to 

t of masterly inactivity. Sber All who had at last 

rceeded, without aid from India, in overcoming his 

nestic enemies, was invited to visit the Viceroy; 

I on the 29th March, was received in Darbar at 

bala with every proper mark of distinction. His 

: was fully recognised, and he was guaranteed a 

/ grant of money and a present supply of arms. 

.bsequently event seemed to show that the memory 

what he resented as neglect in the past had been 

no means effaced. Mayo did something towards 

great work of Indian unification. What was 

"finacial decentralisation" destroyed the hitherto 

ivalent evil caused by competition amongst local 

governments for supplies of imperial funds; and, by 

assigning to each fixed annual grants, gave to each a 

strong motive for economy. Mayo also began the reform 

the salt-customs which had formerly been levied by 

ns of barriers which had intercepted all freedom 

commercial intercourse between the various Pro- 

nces of the Empire. Collected under arrangements 

s prepared, the salt-tax has under Mayo's succes- 

$ become an excise, raising a moderate contribu- 

1 from those millions of the rural population who 

>uld, otherwise, entirely escape from fiscal burden, 

5 incidence of this tax is less than six annas a head 

r annum ;but the vast number oi persons so ivyaaxti 
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makes some compensation for the sraallnesa of 
each payment. Mayo also gave a great impetus to 
the development of Indian railways. These had 
hitherto consisted mainly of Trunk lines constructed 
on the guaranteed plan, whereby it became the policy 
of the respective Companies to neglect economy be- 
cause all the money spent formed an investment at 
high interest. Mayo saw that the time had come 
when these works might be safely undertaken out oi 
public money ; and it has been a result of his policy 
that India is being traversed by State-railways, built 
cheaply by the British Government and by feudatories, 
which have done much for the improvement of agri- 
culture and commerce, while enormously facilitating 
the intercourse of the inhabitants of the peninsul; 

In the midst of these noble labours, 
joyment of universal confidence and esteem, the 
roy's honoured life and useful career were sui 
cut short, in January, 1872, by the dagger of a fanati- 
cal and revengeful convict while he was inspecting 
the penal settlement at the Andaman islands. His 
temporary successor was Lord Napier, of Ettrick, the 
Governor of Madras; but ere long Lord Northbrook 
was selected at home for the permanent appointment. 
Having filled several minor posts in the Home Gc 
vernment Northbrook possessed considerable 
ence of public affairs to which he added habi 
business and a calm and moderate wisdom. 

The first task that devolved upon the new Vi 
was to deal with an apptiej T \«.\? 1\qto. 
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Khin of Khiva. This barbarous chieftain, being called 
to account for breach of good neighbourhood, by 
the Government of Russia, was led to hope for assis- 
tance from India. But the Viceroy considered that 
the Russians had an equal right to resent misconduct 
from counterminous Uzbegs, to that which the Indian 
Government claimed in the case of Afghanistan ; he 
accordingly declined to interfere. The principle was 
approved and adopted by the Ministry in England; 
and the result was an arrangement with Czar's Go- 
vernment by virtue of which either State is bound to 
respect the sphere of the other's influence. The only 
step requisite for the completion of this understanding 
was an exact delimitation ; which, for the moment, 
was left unsettled. Other political cares, from that 
quarter, were equally postponed. Sher Alf treacher- 
\y imprisoned his son Yakub, to whom he had 
n indebted for his throne; but the Government at 
ime, though continuing to sanction payment of 
the Amir's allowance, negatived interposition in the 
affairs of Afghanistan. Sher All appealed to Lord 
Northbrook for protection against an apprehended 
:k from Russia, but the Home Government once 
directed abstinence. 

internal affairs the Viceroy was equally tried, 
•city impended in Bengal which ripened into 
1874. Lord Northbrook was fortunate 
ugh to have a Lieutenant in Sir R. Temple whose 
mitable energy and long official experience en- 
'edhim to grapple with the calamity. One, VotAxsA 
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thousand bullock -wagons were employed to convey 
grain to the places where it was dispensed to the 
starving population; and besides the resources of the 
railways ten steamers and over 2000 count ry-barg'.'s 
were employed in transporting food by water. Relief 
works destined to permanent utility gave work and 
wages to a million and three quarters of the peasantry, 
and the whole cost of the famine-operations exceed- 
ed eight krors of rupees. 

The same year ( 1 874) witnessed the strange 
spectacle of a reigning feudatory prince being tried 
for an attempt at murder. The Maratha Chief of 
Baroda, known as the Gaekwir, was arraigned before 
a special commission consisting of three native Chiefs 
and three distinguished European Officials. There 
was no absolute verdict, as the native Chiefs express- 
ed themselves dissatisfied with the evidence; but the 
Government to whom the proceedings were reported 
felt justified in coming to the conclusion that, whether 
or not the Giekwar were guilty on the specific charge, 
he was unfit for the exercise of almost uncontrolled 
authority. He was, with the sanction of the Council 
in London, deposed from charge of the Baroda State 
and a kinsman put in his place. 

In 1875 the heir-apparent to the British throne 
visited India, where he met with a magnificent recep- 
tion. The House of Commons voted £52,000 for 
the voyage-expenses and £60,000 for return presents 
and other incidental expenses, leaving a sum of three 
lakhs of rupees to be suppUe^jom X\\eAati\ tfcNewaes. 
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of India. His Royal Highness visited Delhi and 
Agra, and saw the borders of Nepal in a tiger-hunt; 
he left Bombay on his way home 13th March, 1876, 
expressing in a letter to the Viceroy the pleasure and 
instruction that he had received. During this period 
a controversy had been going on between India and 
the Home Government on the subject of tariffs : the 
former government having placed the importation of 
piece-goods under what were deemed protective 
duties. In August, 1S76, the Government, after 
undergoing a reprimand from Lord Salisbury, pub- 
lished a resolution reviewing the whole circle 
of local finance, and ruling that " all preventable out- 
lay must be stopped." In the correspondence with 
:he Ministry Northbrook defended himself with dignity, 
I retired at the beginning of the following year, 
1 the promotion in the peerage which had now 
ome almost a matter of course. 

The next Viceroy was Lord Lytton, the son of a man 
genius in letters and in public life, and himself 
inguished both as a writer and a diplomatist, 
irly in his administration he had an opportunity of 
; the fullest use of drawing the heads of 
e various native communities together by a splendid 
-emonial. Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain 
Ireland having resolved, with the sanction of 
iment, on assuming the title of Empress of India, 
e native princes and notables were invited to 
■urhood 
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of all classes before whom a herald proclaimed IM 
order by which whole peninsula was formally acknm 
ledged as an Empire. (1st January, 1S77.) 

But behind all these rejoicings the spectre of FamM| 
once more raised a grim and threatening presetw 
Three successive rainfalls had been withheld, a 
was inevitable. Lord Lytton himself went Jour. 1 
Madras, where the calamity was heaviest; Temple'fl 
experience and skill were again employed; but in 
spite of all exertions more than a million lives 1 
sacrificed before the end of the autumn of 1877. 
result of this was the creation of a separate boil 
intended to accumulate for future occasions when reliei | 
on a large scale might be required. 

In April, 1878, the British Ministry ordered the des-l 
patch of 7000 native troops to the MediterraneM.1 
Happily no need arose for the services of this force; I 
but its despatch was well managed, and showed a I 
source of imperial strength which had been overlooked I 
since Baird's expedition to Egypt in the beginning of I 
the century. 

The next affair of importance was one which proved, 
ultimately, to be another Afghan war. It has been 
already mentioned that the Amir, Sher All, had been 
offended by what he considered a want of friendliness 
on the part of the British Government in Lawrence's 
and later in Northbrook's time. Since then the Indian 
Government had, for strategic reasons, seen fit to occupy 
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Quetta, which — though not in Afghan territory — 
was regarded by the Amir as a place too near his bor- 
ders. A conference was held between an emissary of 
the Amir's and an officer deputed by Lord Lytton ; but 
the matters in dispute proved incapable of such adjust- 
ment. The Amfr turned to Russia, a mission from 
(Huch power was sent to Kabul. On this Lytton 
resolved to despatch a British envoy to the Court of 
the Amir, but he was turned back from the entrance 
to the Khiibar pass. This led to peremptory request 
that, as the Amfr had received a Russian Mission, 
he should likewise admit one from India. As this 
received no satisfactory answerby the time appointed, 
no alternative appeared but a declaration of war. A 
column under Sir S. Browne advanced to Jalalabad 
which was occupied as winter-quarters. Meanwhile 
General— afterwards Sir Frederic — Roberts had ad- 
vanced by the next pass in the Sulaiman range and 
fought his way through the Khost valley, while General 
— afterwards Sir Donald — Stewart occupied Kandahar. 
Sher Ali fled northward to Balkh where he died 21st 
February, 1879 ; and his son Yakut), who had served 
his father well and been ill-rewarded, found himself 
at the head of affairs and concluded a treaty with Lord 
Lytton's envoy, Major— afterwards Sir Louis — 
Cavagnari, 25th May. Sir Louis was sent to reside 
at Kabul ; but the usual consequences followed. Cavag- 
■i was murdered in an entente of the Afghan soldiery 
1 the 3rd September, and Sir F. Roberts advancing 
'.ibuS occupied the heights of. S\\erp\i.i. Si\ 
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Stewart gallantly marched to join him fighting i 
desperate action on the road, at Ahmad Khel ; Yakdb 
was deported to India, where he afterwards resided as 
a State-prisoner, but treated with all due honour and 
indulgence; and a cousin named Abdur-Rahman, whn 
had been living in T ransoxiana, came to Kabul on Lord 
Lytton's invitation, and was made Amir. It only 
remains to be added that on a change in the Ministry 
at home Lord Lytton resigned office in 1880, and was 
succeeded by the Marquess of Ripon, whose period of 
office was marked by an increased attention to the 
political emancipation of the natives and the reform 
of national education. The Hindu State of Maisur 
to which attention was directed in relating the events 
of Bentinck's Governorship, had remained under 
British management since 1832. It was now released 
and has been administered since 1881, by the native 
dynasty once superseded by Haidar. Some trouble 
was caused for a time by a member of the Amir's 
family who invaded south-west Afghanistan, defeated 
a small British force at Maiwand, and threatened 
Kandahar ; but General Roberts came down from 
Kabul and chased him out after one short, sharp action. 
The rest of Ripon's administration was free from war, 
but distinguished by a number of liberal measures. 
All special restriction was taken off the publications 
of the Vernacular Press, which was left to be controll- 
ed by the ordinary law. An attempt was made to 
remove the local administration of rating, sanitation, 
etc., from the exclusive controXoiGove.tnme.u'v.Q'SvcSsis, 
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and vest it in elective committees ; and a project was i Sec. II. 
announced Tor subjecting European British subjects to principles 
country Courts, which ended in a compromise between 
conflicting opinions. A department of Agriculture 
and Land-Revenue was organised, and statutory re- 
strictions were placed on the enhancement of the 
State's demand from land. A commission reported 
on Education, and the result has been to stimulate 
primary instruction while leaving the higher education 
more free than before, though not unaided by the 
State. The customs-duties were lightened, and in 
regard to piece-goods entirely abrogated. Lastly, the 
condition of the agriculturists in those parts subject 
to Lord Cornwallis' Settlement received close atten- 
tion. It was found that they were subject to arbitrary 
ting and rack-renting on the part of the Zamfndars ; 

measure was prepared for their protection. 
Ripon was succeeded by a distinguished diploma- 
:, the Earl of Dufferin, whose administration was 
larked by a new Burmese war. The king was de- 
rted to India and Upper Burma annexed to the 
ritish Empire. Lord Dufferin was made a Marquess, 
I at the conclusion of his term of office was suc- 
teded by the Marquess of Lansdowne. 



ion S.— Principles of modern Indian Government, 

Such, then, is a brief relation of the progress of 
e Indian peninsula towards unity, The stovj d\- 
■s itself into three stages, oEvery unec^uaN. Cv\\va.t\cyft. 
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First the indefinable period from the time of the 
Vedic Aryans to the invasion of Mahmud, or Shahab- 
ud-din. During certain fractions of this period the 
ideal of an Empire of the whole peninsula had been 
shown ; first, in such words as Bhart-Kkand and 
then in the edicts of Asoka, and the legends of Vikram- 
aditya. Secondly, the period of Muslim dominion, 
lasting about five centuries, during which attempts 
were made to realise the unity of the Empire, which 
always failed, yet formed a record of progress. Third- 
ly, comes the British attempt, succeeding to a very 
considerable extent, unfinished indeed, but still going 
forward. When the " British peace " was first an- 
nounced by Lord Hastings the greatness of the issue 
was hardly realised by any one, and certainly by 
none in England. The Home authorities at the old 
India-House were connected with the British Parlia- 
ment — itself incompletely representative of the Bri- 
tish people — by nothing but the indirect and crooked 
channel of the Board of Control. With the Govern- 
ment of India they were only able to hold intercourse 
by means of mercantile vessels which averaged nine 
months each way. A war for which permission was 
asked in January, might have to be undertaken fifteen 
months later, and the prohibition would arrive too 
late. Similarly, an annexation might be made against 
the wish of the Court of Directors expressed in a 
despatch that was delayed or lost but it would in some 
way or other remain uncancelled after all. The re- 
sult of all which was that a GoveAtiot-deiitt^.V-w^ Vac 
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all practical purposes autocratic, subject to having to 
give an account at the end of his term of office. " I 
suppose you will hang me for this," so one of the 
greatest of them wrote to the Prime-Minister, " but 1 
would prefer a gibbet in England to a throne in India." 
If the electric telegraph had existed in the days of Pitt 
or Canning the Empire would never have been estab- 
lished. 

The present system, though it has features of resem- 
blance, is actually very different from the system of 
those days. The Secretary of State for India is a 
member of the " Cabinet," that is of a committee of 
the Queen's Council holding office at the pleasure of 
the House of Commons. But, unlike other members 
of that committee he has a Council of his own, which 
was doubtless suggested by the constitution of the 
older Court of Directors. Departmentally divided the 

lembers of this Council advise the Secretary of State, 

Lch group in its own department ; and resolutions 
ding or involving the expenditure of Indian Funds 

iquire the concurrence of a majority of the members, 
questions, however, of a political character, the 

Drk is done in what is called " the Secret Depart- 

mt," and here the will of the Secretary, reflecting 

; policy of the Imperial Cabinet, is paramount and 

iupreme. It will thus be seen that if the Viceroy for 

the time being happens to belong to the party that is 

not in power at home he might receive sudden, swift, 



peremptory orders which howevi 
e them, he could only disobey a.tV,\s 
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We have only to think of Lord Ripon serving under 
Mr. Disraeli, or Lord Lytton under Mr. Gladstone, to 
see how great the difficulties thus caused might be- 
come. It is therefore a growing necessity that the 
Viceroy should be a man who enjoys the confidence 
of the Cabinet that chances to be in power at home ; 
and we see how much the fortunes of the remote and 
alien political parties of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land may come to influence those of the people of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

That, partly intentional, partly unforeseen, has been 
one important result of the new system. India is now 
liable to be governed from the British polling-booths. 
A second peculiarity, however, (by which the evils of 
this close connection are somewhat lessened) is the 
singular character of Indian manners and institutions 
which is a cause of disgust and neglect to Members 
of Parliament, and ends in giving to India a certain 
amount of Home Rule. 

Thus the Viceroy — or " Governor-General in Coun- 
cil " — has in ordinary times a good deal of initiative 
left, especially if he be in cordial relations with the 
Home authorities. There are, in reality, two^Councils ; 
one, known as the " Supreme " Council, is a sort of con- 
sultative Cabinet each of whose members is specially 
representative of one Department of State, or more ; 
the Lieutenant-Governor of a Province being also en- 
titled to a seat if the Council be assembled in that Pro- 
vince. There has also — since the reforms of 1833 — 
been a second called the " Legislative" GwavcaI^ 
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where the members of the first attend, speak, and 
vote, but which also admits nominated members, who 
may be Native chiefs, British officials or private Eu- 
ropeans connected with trade or manufactures. The 
lulls ate brought forward, read, and discusssed, in 
orthodox Parliamentary fashion ; and before going 
into committee are published in the official Gazette. 
The Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of Pro- 
vinces have -also Legislative Councils who deal with 
local questions and whose Acts require the sanction 
of the Governor-General. The Acts of the Chief Le- 
gislature, after being approved by the Viceroy — whose 
approval is little more than a form — are liable to 2 
veto by the Secretary of State — which is often a sten 
reality. The Provinces referred to have also a High 
'Urt each, or four in all : the Panjab has a Lieuten- 
t-Governor, but is not otherwise a fully " Regula- 
q " Province, and the head of its judiciary is called 
"Chief Court "; Oudh and the Central Provinces 
: each a Chief-Commissioner, but no Court but 
that of a single official called " Judicial Commissi 

Assam has a Chief, but not a Judicial, Commis- 
sioner. 

The law of British India is of four kinds. Criminal 
, which is administered according to the Indian 
nal Code, is the same for all the inhabitants of 
■ery part, whatever be their blood, creed, or na- 
tality. A Hindu or Muslim, by this system, 
lay be punished for an insult to another man's 
which would not \ie an oftctvce. v 
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England; in the same way that an Englishman u 
liable to two years' penal servitude for an offence 
against the marriage-law which English law 
regards as purely matter for civil damages. 
There being no Law of Torts, the Penal Code 
is freely resorted to by the people for the decision 
of ordinary disputes. For all that large class ol 
cases which arise out of family quarrels, such as 
partition of estates, succession, and adoption, the 
laws of Hindus and Muslims alike make provision, 
and they are dealt with — by native Judges main. 
ly — on a basis of supposed Revelation. Thus there is 
no danger of a conflict of laws, because it can hardly 
happen that the parties to such controversies should 
be of different persuations: if such a thing should 
happen the law of the defendant would govern the 
case. Thirdly, must be mentioned the local laws 
on subjects not covered by the Scriptural precepts 
of the various religions. Such subjects as Mortgage, 
Contract, and Easement, together with laws relat- 
ing to Agriculture and the Land-revenue, have been 
formed into small special Codes by digesting the old 
regulations and the precedents that have arisen out 
of the best judicial rulings upon cases. Lastly, the 
Courts will often apply the principles of European 
law, indeed are bound to do so when the parties are 
Europeans and their laws applicable; and when all 
other guides fail, the Courts have been always 
expected to determine causes brought before them 
"according to equity and good t-owsevtunti " "Ccie. 
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Court-fees are moderate, and every effort is made SEC - IJ - 
to keep down the costs of litigation. Principles 

Another fundamental principle of Indian adminis- Indian Go- 
tration which distinguishes it from anything known 
in England, while preserving the germ of Home-Rule 
in its best sense, is the institution of the "District 
Officer." This official, who is the ultimate integer 
of Government, and its concrete representation in 
the eyes of the people, has heen hitherto usually a 
"Covenanted" Civil Servant sent out originally from 
England, and trained through the lower posts for his 
important duties. On him devolves the supervision 
of almost every branch of collective life and work in 
the interior of the country. At the large maritime 
towns he has colleagues and the municipal authorities 
undertake much that would be beyond his strength and 
experience. But in the several communes and small 
towns groups of which make up the "District," or 
Mufassal Zillah, the threads of all manner of agen- 
cies centre in Ms office. In the older British Pro- 
vinces—commonly called "Regulation Provinces" this 
official is known as the "District Magistrate"; and 
he also exercises the functions of supervisor of the 
Revenue, or "Collector." In the more backward 
tracts, where the full methods of British rule have not 
been introduced and which are known as "Non-regu- 
lation Provinces," he forms a link in more completely 
autocratic body, and has the title of "Deputy-Com- 
missioner." The difference between these ^Ma"jt\ \ 
offices is considerable. Both are, howetex, &ei\Ne&\ 
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from the Mughal system and unite the duties formerly 
divided between the Faujdar, or Nazim, and the 
Dfwan : the functions which the jealousy of the Mu- 
ghals entrusted to two men being carefully blended 
in one person by the British. 

The advantages of having one common head of local 
administration was especially seen in the North-West 
during the troubles caused by the Mutiny of 1857. 
The singular spectacle was then seen of an English- 
man, without military training or rank, raising and 
leading improvised levies, fighting battles or assisting 
the proper officers of the army, when such were pre- 
sent ; and in most instances either holding his own 
throughout the outbreak or resuming possession after 
a temporary retreat. The loyal subjects were thus 
encouraged and the waverers confirmed ; and the 
framework of society was preserved amid a deluge 
which seemed sure to sweep it away. 

Nevertheless, as civilisation progresses, a division 
of labour is necessarily brought in. "The Regulation 
Collector-Magistrate has fewer duties and less judicial , 
power than the Non-regulation Deputy Commissioner: 
and with the former are a number of associates in 
various departments, whose powers tend to become 
independent. Many of these posts are now held by 
native gentlemen ; and it can hardly be doubted that 
their employment will in time become more and more 
general. The total number of Districts, of one sort 
and another, is about 235 ; they differ in size and 
population, the larger being ltitVieMa.Ax^^^x^^v^wo^ 
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where there are no groups of Districts. In the other 
residencies the Districts are grouped in " Divisions" 
r each of which is a Superintending Officer, called 
Commissioner" who comes between the District 
ficer and the Government, and sees that the princi- 
ples of the one are carried out uniformly by the other. 
Notwithstanding which the District remains the unit 
of administration, and the District Officer the true 
local ruler and representative of Her Majesty's 
Government. 

The State-Revenue of India is divisible into two 
classes ; the items raised by the District Officers or 
otherwise paid by the bulk of the community, and the 
lortion derived from Opium, Sea-Customs, Public 
Vorks, the tribute of Native States, and in general all 
ich as are administered by special departments, and 
:her paid by foreigners or by such natives of the 
iuntry as choose, voluntarily, to do so for benefits 
:eived in return. 

f the former class the land-revenue, forming by 
r the largest item, amounts to nearly twenty-two 
of rupees. Being only a portion of the net 
:ntal it is in fact not a tax at all but a diversion to 
• credit of the tax-payer of part of an item which 
ist always go to somebody. Indeed the land-hold- 
i, themselves, can hardly be said to be burdened, 
eing that under native governments and even under 
earlier British, they have always paid a much 
;er proportion of the net produce than is now the 
i British India.. The wise, and Vuma.ne. {■Mowt 
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took a third of the gross produce ; Lord Wilt 
Bentinck professed to require three quarters of the t 
produce; so that the modern system which aims at 
collection of half the net produce takes about a teat! 
of what under Akhar paid a third, and has en 
the land-holders of the present day with the ti 
between seventy-five per cent, and fifty. 

So far as this item goes to meet the expenses 
the State tax-payers at large are free from burda 
The remainder of the obligatory demands, are n 
moderate in British India than anywhere else in 
world; thus illustrating the remarkable fact that il 
incidence of taxation in any country is in inverse 
to the freedom of its institutions. There is nothing 
expensive as Self-Government. 

The largest obligatory item is the Salt-Tax. T> 
reforms of Lord Mayo and his successors have b«n 
already mentioned, There is now a uniform excise 
duty upon salt of two rupees eight annas per ixauni 
(i8oj):and the aggregate annual yields is o 
krors: which represents the contribution of the masses 
to the cost of administration. The average annual 
incidence of this tax is about six annas per head ; and 
there are many millions of people in the country so 
circumstanced that if they did not make this moderate 
payment they would escape taxation altogether. 

Enough has probably been said to show that while 
great peace and progress have resulted from British 
rule yet a closer and more minute interference d 
Parliament in Indian afiaves is &at to be desired. 



so much that is still peculiar t the habits of Sec. in, 
; people require such different institutions, that it is Results. 
re!! that the details of administration should be left 
a local experience. In these matters, as in the more 
ibtle problems of thought, and belief, of art, litera- 
?, and family-life, reform to be salutary must be 
digenous. At the same time the Indian Communi- 
irill welcome, as they have hitherto welcomed, 
E stimulus of a friendly nation that has given them 
lity in place of anarchy, and is grafting a prosperity 
i basis of security and skill. 

Section 3.— Results. 

The happiness of a rural peasantry is not to be al- 
together measured by the increase of commerce in a 
few seaports. It is even possible that what is called 
general prosperity is bound to be marked by a rise in 
prices which is not accompanied by similar improve- 
ment in the wages of unskilled labour. Residents in 
India are familiar with the spectacle of railway-trucks 
carrying away the food of the people in times of 
scarcity; while, from the peculiar structure of rural 
society, the labourer could not afford the means 
detaining that food by paying the increased price 
which was being offered elsewhere with the addition 
of the railway freight. But that is onjy one of the 
ways in which an old community suffers when brought 
a contact with new civilisation. We may find other 
lances; take for instance the raie ol u?.avite, «\ 
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interest, on loans of money. In England it is well if 
five per cent, per annum can be obtained on a safe 
mortgage. In India, on equally good security, the 
rate may be from two to three per cent, monthly — or 
even more — a rate which was quite reasonable in the 
days of anarchy, but it is no longer so under a settled 
government, when debtors are inexorably constrained 
to pay. In both these cases — and others will occur on 
reflection— it is plain that there has been what is usu- 
ally considered progress: yet the immediate results 
has not been for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. In the dark days, between Nadir Shah and 
Lord Wellesley, the Upper Provinces were in a state 
of nature. A native writer of those days thus des- 
cribes it : — 

"The people of Hindustan, at this period, thought 
only of personal safety and gratification. Misery 
was disregarded by those who escaped it: and man 
centred in self, cared not for his kind." 

And Colonel Skinner, who was in Daulat Rio 
dhia's service about i 785, says that there was no c< 
munication, even between neighbouring villages. In 
such a state of things commercial traffic was impossible. 
If one place suffered scarcity and there was abun- 
dance in another place a hundred miles away, the 
people of the latter would not be either able or willing 
to relieve the wants of the former. Now all is differ- 
ent; the railways diffuse the means of subsistence, 
and gradually equalise prices: but while this is going 
on, the richer districts are so- '' * at \.Vt ex^esafc 
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of the poorer, and for this there is no remedy but time. 
So again with regard to the interest of money. When 
the exorbitant rates above mentioned came into gene- 
ral acceptance there were no Courts of iaw to give 
decrees for the recovery of debts, and, had there been 
such, there was no force by aid of which the decrees 
could be executed, Now-a-days a creditor can find 
a Small-Cause Court not many miles from his door, 
can prove his debt and get a decree in a few days; 
and can then enforce it with the aid of officials backed 
by the whole might of organised Government. Rapid 
and certain administration is in itself a beneficial 
product of civilisation: but it is not felt as beneficial 
by the poor debtor who sees himself compelled to dis- 
charge a debt doubled by the effect of a rate of inter- 
t which arose out of other conditions, 
ut of all the transitory but troublesome results of 
new system to the poor the worse is the rapid in- 
crease of population caused by various improvements 
in the modern system of Government. It is not very 
easy to compare the present numbers of the people 
with those in the past, because it is not twenty years 
since the first scientific census. But the following 
table will show all that can be discovered. 

Parliamentary Thornton's Census of Census of Census of 

Report of I S3 1, estimate, 1862. 1871. 188 1. 1891. 

140,722.700 171.221,102 241,111,700 253,866,254 284,614,21c 

or about — if the figures are trustworthy — an in- 
crease of 100 per cent, in sixty years. This, however, 
includes annexation in Burma, anda.\)Toba.bYe.YWL^e.'Ss>e. 
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in accuracy of enumeration. But even that does not 
express the whole movement. Putting on one side the 
increase in Presidency towns, it will be found that 
the general increase has been very great in those 
parts of the interior where no great towns exist, but 
where the firm administration cf Aritish rule has sub- 
sisted the longest Thus in Bengal there has been 
an advance of 36 per cent in ten years; and there are 
parts of rural Bengal where the population is over 
seven hundred to the square mile. This increased 
density is due to the assurance of peace, to the dimi- 
nution of death, and to the way in which cultivation 
has been extended. So far therefore it is ground for 
congratulation; but when one goes on to see that all 
this improved administration leads to crowding and 
competition, while the multiplied masses of humani- 
ty continue to have no means of subsistence but the 
old resource of agriculture, one sees that there is an- 
other aspect of the question. Every improvement in 
civilisation tends to increase the responsibility of the 
rulers and the hardness of the task of making the 
people happy. 

When Sir J. Lawrence was Viceroy he issued cir- 
culars to select officers asking for their opinions as to 
the relative happiness of the people under British and 
under non-British systems. He anticipated the re- 
sult by stating that he believed it would be found that 
the British subjects were happier if they only knew 
it. A happiness which is not felt seems hardly worth 
/ talking about; but, apart from this, there vias *. fetal 
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'-^aw in the enquiry. It may very well be that the lot- 
-cery of life, the chances of prizes with a certain num- 
ber of blanks, may be more agreeable to human na- 
■ fcure than the most exquisitely-administered dead level. 
-^Moreover, it was apparently forgotten thai all were, 
; in a sense, British subjects; and whether administered 
."wholly by natives or in part by Europeans, it was Bri- 
-tish arms and British commerce that caused alike the 
■welfare of all. 

There is no large country in the world where the 
Military administration is more efficient than India. 
But the necessity of keeping order in so vast a terri- 
tory, to say nothing of readiness to protect the coun- 
try against possible dangers from without, causes this 
item to be very costly. Of a net expenditure of se- 
venty millions more than a quarter goes to the main- 
tenance of the army, the total strength being just un- 
der two hundred thousand men, of whom about one- 
third are Europeans. The next largest item is one 
of about sixteen krors for what are called " Home 
charges." Tbese are composed, partly, of civil and 
military payments and pensions, interest on debts and 
railway-capital, and similar items represented by 
India-Office bills bought in London by bankers or 
merchants having payments to make in India. Then 
there are private remittances, such as the profits of 
European trade in India, the savings of officials, 
and such like. The remaining part of the vaiue 
of her excess-exports India receives in cash, 
which averages over ten krors annually. Tl 
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sum goes, partly, to the development of production; 
but is partly hoarded — sometimes, no doubt, lost for 
good and all. 

A few figures may help to show how great that 
development has been ; in spite of the enormous growth 
of population, India seems to have more and more to 
sell to other countries. At the beginning of the current 
century the total value of Indian exports may have 
been something over two millions of pounds: in 1834 
it had risen to ten. In 1884-85 India is said by Sir 
W. Hunter to have sold to foreign nations "upwards 
of £80,000,000 worth ;" but taking this to represent no 
more than eighty krors of rupees it is an enormous 
advance for a country to have made in fifty years 
besides feeding its own more thandoubled population, 
In spite of the existence of numbers of newly-opened 
local manufactories, India sends eight krors worth of 
cotton to Europe yearly ; while food-grains to the value 
of fifteen krors are also exported. The total volume 
of trade, adding imports to exports, is now about one 
hundred and forty krors worth. 

These few figures give an idea of the progress that 
has been made, and of the obstacles which prevent its 
being made more rapidly. The attempts that have 
made to institute a detailed comparison between the 
condition of the people in various parts of Mughal 
India and the inhabitants of the same parts now are 
necessarily incomplete and misleading. The glimpses 
that our narrative affords us of mediaeval India show 
us a people troubled with much warfare &u.d ws^-m- 



:hetic Government, and subjected to fiscal demands 
tat were often only limited by theirpowerto pay. In 
ite of the experts, we cannot compare the revenues 
those times with later demands, hecause we cannot 
i sure of the value of money in those days. But, 
z learn that Akbar took off fifty-eight miscel- 
.neous items of taxation, and cut down the land- 
nue to a demand of one-third the gross produce, 
: can form some idea what the pressure of the de- 
land must have been under less conscientious rulers. 
i nearest to certainty in regard to the revenue 
the days of Aurangzeb (Alamgir), when the Deccan 
a been annexed and the Hindu poll-tax re-imposed, 
:hat Manucci, the Italian Court physician of those 
;, reports that, in 1697, the estimated revenue was 
.ntamountto 580,000,000 French livres. Now the 
inch livre was the sixteenth of a pound sterling; so 
this would put the revenue at thirty-six and a 
rtermillions of pound sterling. From other European 
Lvellers we learn that it was 376,000,000 livres in 
>66, and that in 1707 it had fallen to thirty krors of 
But until we can ascertain what was the 
ircliasing power of the rupee we cannot draw any 
tisfactory comparison between those figures and total 
if to-day. The discovery of America and the importa- 
1 of bullion thence could not have affected Indian 
-ency for sometime; and we find, from contempo- 
; records, some items of costs which help in con- 
juring the value of specie in the latter part of Akbai 
— say 1590. Thus, unsk\tted VsiioMt nnis, 
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about an anna per diem; the pay of a private mui 
teer was about double of that rate. A single cav« 
(ahdt) was paid 25 Rs. a month, out of which he had 
to keep his own horse and armed follower. Wheat 
sold at about ten annas a maund, barley an( 
being cheaper; a good sheep could be bought foi 
rupee. Money was at least worth twice as mud 
it is now, even in the most remote parts ; 
the revenue of Alamgir must have been about 
equal in value — as expressed in commodities — to that 
of the present Indian Government. Only we must 
remember what has already been mentioned as to the 
sources of the modern revenue, of which only about 
forty krors is levied from the general tax-paying com- 
munity, and of that more than half is the surplus rent 
of land, Looking to these facts, and to the enormous 
increase of the population, we see that the incidence 
of taxation under the Mughals must have been four 
or five times as heavy as it is now. 

The General conclusion, then, must be that whel 
in lightness of contributions or in peace, prospei 
and protection from enemies which are given on r 
for it, the people of India have been greatly benefit 
If, instead of drawingtlie comparison from the Mug] 
Empire— which had ceased to govern when the E 
rule began- — we look to the anarchy of the last centui 
we find still more ground for congratulation. An a 
Russian journalist has put this in very strong lang 
— " In reality," wrote the late Mr. Katkoff, 
English have been, the Saviours ot lad\a., D 
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'le centuries the history of India presents one 
tinued spectacle of murder and devastation. The 
bloody era terminates with the conquest of India by 
the English, whose government has been incompara- 
bly more mild, humane, and just than all the govern- 
ments under which the Hindus have ever lived. 

Of all the good results of the British interposition 
in the affairs of India the most remarkable, and the 
most promising of ultimate strength and welfare is 
unity. When a number of races and States are 
brought to live together on an area of land surrounded 
by well-defined and coercive boundaries there can 
be but two destinies before them. There have been 
times, m the course of European history when Italy 
— so like India on a reduced scale — was a mere geogra- 
phical expression; a stretch of land surrounded by 
the sea and the mountains, in which dwelt peoples 
differing in origin, and language and creed. Of these 
it used to be said that such were their mutual animo- 
sities that if their blood were to be poured together in- 
to one basin each race's blood would remain separate. 
Such alienations have now been wholly reconciled : 
although local customs and dialects linger in remote 
divisions, the Italians move from one end of their 
peninsula to another, with one religion, one law, and 
one Government. The same thing has happened in 
other European and American countries ; and it may 
be broadly said that the tendency of the present form 
of social life, there, is to bring together all races and 
nations that have any common ieass, sjs^vt«!C«iw&A 
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and modes of thought. Among wise and active-minded 
communities there is doubtless, another tender 
clearly perceptible, which appears at first sight enti 
opposed to the first- mentioned. Self-governm 
among Western nations is so strongly organised t 
it may almost seem an established principle, 
them, that the unit of administration must t 
coincide with the integer of common interest, 
synthesis of these two tendencies is Federal 
and it is in force in India almost as much as anywhi 
The Governor-General-in-Council is the comm 
crown and regulator of the wide area and the t 
different languages and races that live there ; 
German Emperor is in Europe or the President of 
the United States in America. But this does not 
prevent the minor administrations from being obeyed 
in the domestic affairs of their respective spheres, 
whether these be Hindu Rajaships, Muslim Na- 
wabis, or Provinces ruled by Chief Commissioners, 
Lieutenant-Governors, or Governors-in-Council. And 
thus it has come about, instead of Sikh quar- 
relling with Patlian, Mughal aiming at sovereignty, 
or Maratha sweeping the lands of others for 
chaut, we have the spectacle of the Bengali helping to 
administer the Panjab, and the Parsi keeping a store 
in Assam. 

A second bond of unity, scarcely less strong t 
the federal form of government, is community of I 
On domestic matters there is. still an unbridged c 
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n the Bengalis and the other Hindus, between the 
ihiahs and the Sunnis. This must continues, for the 
ext many years ; just as the marriage-laws must 
le to differ in European and American commu- 
nities according as people are Catholics or not: the 
marriage-law even in two parts of Britain is unlike, 
yet that does not prevent Scots and Englishmen From 
being very good friends or friendly competitors in 
trade, and in the public service. But as in Britain, 
so in the far larger field of India, the general princi- 
ples of public law are alike, if not actually identical. 
Indeed India, though the larger country, has clearly 
the advantage in this matter. Go where he will, from 
A-dam's Bridge to Attok, the inhabitant of the Indian 
peninsula will find that contracts are enforced on the 
same principles and the same system, and that a 
breach of the Penal Code is punished in the same 
way at places thousands of miles apart. 

A last connecting link, which will strengthen, is 
the common language, known as Urdu or '■ Hindus- 
tani." We have already seen how this medium of 
intercourse arose in the camp of the mediaeval Mus- 
lims. It has been greatly stimulated and developed 
under British rule. In the Panjdb it is a common 
vernacular of millions who could not otherwise com- 
municate ; in Hindustan it is also the language of 
law and of much of the public business. In Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras, it forms a common term bet- 
ween Hindu and Musalman, Parsi, Portuguese and 
European. It is spoken m Kahu\ m\.& v& Cotwstos. 
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It has an extraordinary faculty of adoption and as 
milation such as is only found in a popular idii 
with a future before it. The French and Engl 
tongues have almost lost this power since they I 
. came great literary vehicles: but the lang ige 
which we speak here has a grammar of the utm 
simplicity and a vocabulary which has no visi 
limit. 

Such are the past and present of the Asian Ital 
its future is hidden from our eyes. 



THE END. 
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